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LATERAL FILING 


Compresses a lot 


into a little space 


Bulk filing can occupy a great deal of valuable space 
as many business houses know only too well. 

RONEO LATERAL FILING is designed to compress a mass 
of documents into the compass of relatively little 
floor space. It can be installed very economically in 
existing shelving and cupboards; also in “awkward’’ 
spaces (corridors, landings and odd recesses) which 
are not normally used to advantage. If desired Steel 
Units, with open or protected fronts, are available. 
RONEO LATERAL FILING saves staff time by. giving 

speedy reference and ease of access. 
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Mannesmann offers a complete range 





of seamless steel tubular products 


for the extraction, conveyance 


and processing of mineral oil» 


Oil country tubular goods manufactured 


to API standarde 

Casing 

Drill Pipe with tool joints 
Tubing 

Pipe lines for conveying oib 
Pipes and tubes for refineries 
and cracking plants « 

made of carbon and alloy steele 


London Representatives: 
MANNEX (LONDON) LTD., 


66 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


ViCtoria 6565 
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LEAD protects 


For cable covering, lead gives absolute pro- 
tection and maximum resistance to corrosion by 
the soil and the elements. Only lead gives such 
impermeability, flexibility, proved longevity and 
ease of jointing. And cable sheathed in lead has 
greater overload capacity. There is nothing to 
equal lead for protection. 
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” The ancient 
symbol for 
lead 


issued by LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


EAGLE HOUSE - JERMYN STREET -LONDON-S.W.1. Telephone: WHITEHALL 4175 
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hours a day... draws no 
Wages .. . never takes a 
holiday. Consider, for a 

















police control. Effective 











time services of at leas: 
two police officers ; total! 














at an initial cost of £1750 
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and incidentally provide 
_ @ 24 hour service. 














economic form of traffic 
control at busy intersect: 
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LECTRO-MATIC. 
Sms ch \C- 





AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 













AT 10741-AHX 


This sturdy robot works 24 


moment, its advantages in 
cost alone as compared with 


It is obvious that the only 


Strowger House, Arundel Street. London, W.C.2. Telephone : TEM! ms . 
Telegrams : Strowgery Estrand, London, Sirowger Werks, Liverp’" © 
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all-day traffic contro! at a busy 
intersection requires the full 


cost, £1374 every year. An 
** Electro-matic ” installation, 


° with £175 per year covering 


maintenance, will in two years 
effect an economy of {300 


ns 
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>». you're wasting an awful lot of:manpower down there, you know.” 
“I am? How?” 


“Well—all those men pushing trolleys, when one man with an electric truck 
could do the job by himself!” ; 

“ Maybe he could, but what about the continual battery replacement? 
We’re not made of money, you know!” 

“ Batteries last a good deal longer than you seem to think—years longer, 
providing they’re good.” 

“* How good?” 

“As good as an oxpHAM. The OLDHAM people have got the know-how about 
battery-making— their traction batteries are the best you can buy.” 

“Um ... OLDHAM you say? —I’ll remember that.” 


/(40)2 4-34) TRACTION BATTERIES 


OLDHAM-& SON LTD., DENTON, MANCHESTER. ESTABLISHED 1865 
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IT’S GILTEDSES 


“Jf you heard of an investment which returned your capital in just over eighteen 
months and then went on paying more than 65% year after year, you couldn't 
believe it,’ says Private Btu (the British Thermal Unit), “ but here is an actual 


FUEL EFFICIENCY PAYS 


Economisers installed on waste heat boilers have saved a steelworks £17,000 
a year, for an outlay of only £26,000. ’ 

Other examples of savings made by installing economisers are available. 
The COMBUSTION ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION 6 Duke Street 
St. James’s London SWI will put enquirers in touch with manufacturers whose 


technical representatives will give advice without any obligation to the 
consumers. 


' Issued by WN ¥e & ¥ F * E e & National Industrial Fuel * 
Efficiency Service 


71 Grosvenor Street London WI Telephone: Hyde Park 9706 
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is to reach to the very heart of one 
of Belgium's most important industrial regions. 


2nd INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


World Market for products of highest technical - values 









Mines and Quarries . lron & Steel and Metallurgical Industries a n d below Under the control o 
B . ' os Cleveland’s foundation engineers, the rock strata deep under 
4 . Mechanical & Metallic Constructions . Electricity—Elec- the surface has been exposed and tested . . . . thet 


tronics . Glass Industry . Chemical Industries . Ceramics concrete and steel is moulded in the foundations which ar 
to support many thousands of tons of steel structure. There 


Production and Distribution of Energy is no better plan than to place deep foundation 





“ construction in Cleveland’s experienced hands. 
information and Documentation: 
W. H. Wadmore, 56 Victoria Street, LONDON CLEVE LA N D 
ar 4 PALAIS DES EXPOSITIONS CHARLEROI! (Belgium) 





Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of. structural steelwork 
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“We choose ‘ Grosvenor’ 
and DOUBLE our 


smoking enjoyment ”’ 








The pure white plastic fibres of the tip—an 
exclusive feature of Grosvenor—yield more 
flavour from the fine tobaccos. A cool yet satis- 
fying cigarette, good enough to bear the name 
of State Express. 


















If any difficulty ts experienced tn 
obtaining Grosvenor Tipped, please 
write to :— 


The House of State Express, 
210, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


iw soxes of 20 for 3/7 ano 
rar cartons of IO for 1/94 


A month’s work 
before lunch... 


. . .and not just run-of-the-mill stuff; a month of complex calcula- 
tions that would engage the full time and skill of a team of highly-paid 
mathematicians. Applied to the complicated problems of modern en- 
gineering or economic planning the Short Analogue Computor re- 
duces the work of weeks into hours, months into days—a direct and 
indirect saving of money to the industrialist and the businessman. 


If you design or build 


SERVO SYSTEMS 







BRIDGES 





VEHICLES ACOUSTIC EQUIPMENT 






ELECTRICAL GENERATORS, CRANKSHAFTS 






TRANSFORMERS, ALTERNATORS, BLECTRONIC SYSTEMS 






POWER SYSTEMS, AND COMPONENTS 






GOVERNORS FOR STEAM OR, OF COURSE, 





TURBINES ETC, AIRCRAFT 


solve your problems with the Short Analogue Computor 


Inquiries to:— SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND LTD * COMPUTOR SALES DEPARTMENT * 2084 REGENT STREET * LONDON W.I * REGent 8716 
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Well up in textiles, Mrs. Buchan ? 


In recent times many new methods have reinforced the traditional skill of the textile 


manufacturer and aided his search for greater efficiency and better materials. 
Many improvements have come from the use of phosphates manufactured by Albright & Wilson. 


In the dyeing and processing of textiles, Calgon and other phosphates have helped 
to give the bright and colourful fabrics of today. 


Oe mum ALBRIGHT & WI Bee 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED « 49 PARK LANE - LONDON -: W:! 


gpw 170 
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THE CHAIRMAN SPEAKS 






‘Recovery has 
confounded 


the pessimists’ 

















SAYS KENNETH M. CHANCE... 


i 4 E 
@@® When the second world war came to an end, 


this country had spent its all in its efforts for 
victory and there were many who could see no 
future for Britain as a great Power. Pessimists 
foretold starvation unless emigration was or- 
ganised on a vast scale to reduce the population. 
The recovery already made has confounded the 
pessimists and great new industries in chemicals 
and engineering havebeen created for the supply 
to the world of manufactured products to pay 
tor the food and raw materials that must be 
imported. ..In its small way B.I.P. has shown , 
what can be done by private enterprise . . . 
E\tract from the Annual Report of the Chairman ee 
British Industrial Plastics Limited. Published 
in The Birmingham Post,’ Ist April, 1955. 


Companies wishing their reports and statements to reach a 
wide and influential audience throughout the United Kingdom’s most important 
manufacturing centre, publish them in. . , 


The Birmingham Post 


LONDON OFFICE: 8 FLEET STREET, EC4 
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ELECTRONIC TUBES AND 









SEM1-CONDUCTORS e INCANDESCENT, FLUORESCENT, MERCURY AND SODIUM LAMPS @ AMPLIFIERS, MICROPHONES AND LOUDSPEAKERS 
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1O-ACTIVE 
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PRODUCTS 


AND CHEMICA! 


@ PHARMACEUTICAL 
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Once a boy has heard the call of the sea, he'll follow it for life. 


So the day will come, perhaps, when this youngster will command a 
ship of his own. For him, nothing else will do. 











@ WELDING ELECTRODES AND MACHINES 


The sea can still be cruel, but Science has done much to tame it. The 
old-time mariners, with only the stars to guide them, would have marvelled 
at the ways in which Philips help the seafarers of the twentieth century — 
with radio, P.A. systems, depth sound apparatus and harbour radar 


installations! And, all the time, Philips are at work on new developments 
to bring even greater safety to the world’s sea-ways . 
and to serve the seamen of the future. 
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PHILIPS 


CONTRIBUTE TO THE BETTER 
WORLD OF TO-MORROW 
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ONE SHILLING 


Electing Peacemakers 








HE temptation must be strong in the breast of any intelligent 
elector, after looking at what the parties have to say about the 
issues of foreign policy, to spoil his ballot paper. Of course 

one does not expect the wilder words hurled from the hustings to 

THE ELECTION OF 1955 determine the exact course of British diplomacy ; of course there is 

Quiet Beginnings. --. + + + + $49 a deal of commonsense about world affairs to. be found here and there 
ad = det esr’ sc ag in the manifestos ; but the notes that have been struck loudest, by 
urban ? ; Cross Currents in West London ; East © party leaders and party press alike, are doubly unfortunate. It is not 


Electing Peacemakers. - « + « 543 
Strikes and the Stricken . . « - 546 
What Western European Union Is . 547 


Anglia’s Dozeng Little Change in: Wales. merely that they are the wrong notes and that their deafening din 
NOTES OF THE WEEK distracts attention from the real issues. The thunder is not only stolen, 
Bulganin Cocktail; Open House at Warsaw; it is also dangerous. The tactics the major parties have adopted for 


Backing for Herr Ulbricht ; Resolving Whose ; . . 
Crisis? Bullen .of Trouble: Neutrals ta electoral purposes will do active harm to the cause of peace that they 


Arms ; Make-Believe about. Cyprus ; Waiting | champion ; and by adopting them, the party leaders have themselves 


for Peking ; Agriculrural Fashions ; Bombs and ae) . li . 
the Species? Japan’y Run ‘with the Red-Queen; ©25t doub: upon their qual‘fications as capable peacemakers. 





Plain Speaking in Belgrade ; Coldest War ; It is as peacemakers without peer that both Tory and Labour leaders 
Disappointed Somalis ; Mr Sweetman’s Debut ; i 
Cold Comfart: tow. Sentllive: Eoawiewivess: The present themselves to the electorate. By common consent the vote is 
Shape of the European Fund; Behind to decide not who shall finger the trigger, but who shall thrust and 
Germany's Dollar Barrier ; Shorter Note. §54 = parry with the olive branch. In some constituencies, competitive 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR . . . §64 —peacemongering has taken on a ferocity surprising to all who do not 
BOOKS .-... . « « + « + + §65 know how ruthless even a pure pacifist can be. It has become possible 
AMERICAN SURVEY for a local Labour party to issue circulars e rallying the common, decent 
Dilemma in Saigon... ad a agai people against the warmongers and millionaires. . . . What is at stake 


Doomsday Drive ; Strength ‘of Steel: Polio is peace or war.” Tory posters demand votes for “the peace of 

End *K ae belay on Bikes * Pe ate Eden ” ; Tory canvassers recall Geneva. Mr Bevan, comfortably out 

Wok. | : on his limb again, has accused both the Government and, by implica- 

THE WORLD OVERSEAS tion, the Opposition of “ playing ” with the hydrogen bomb, in words 

Myopic Gereiet MMM 6454s cage exactly similar to Marshal Zhukov’s that he was lucky to escape 

Self-Government in Singapore; Dirge for | the charge of plagiarism by virtue+of having been the first to utter 

Haiphong ; Pakistan and the Afghans; Reich- = them by a few hours. The luckless British Communists, almost driven 
| stag Fire in Buenos Aires ? ; India’s Socialist ‘ : as ‘ 

Property Owners. out of the peacemongery business by all this competition, rallied and 

THE BUSINESS WORLD faintly suggested that the free nations should dismantle their defences 

and hand Malaya over to the Chinese Communists ; but their only 

reward was the summary verdict given in the Soviet press that the 


British elector had no chance of voting for peace, a verdict eloquent 


No Future for Free Markets? . . . 587 
Shell's Modest Pearl. . . - . «+ 589 


7 BUSINESS NOTES ici of Mr Khrushchev’s contempt for Mr Pollitt’s candidates. 

Shazp Pall’ ty ‘euae fame eens ie Not everybody, of course, is talking nonsense. The Prime Minister 
Flood ; Capacity for Steel; Punctual Start for himself and Mr Attlee have remained serene, and the drafters of the 
New Trains; The Bear in the Ascendant ? ; 


ICFC Finds Prosperity; Ten Minds with a Liberal manifesto have contrived to remain dispassionate. But these 


mangle Tees aoe Breaks moe ‘ € are exceptions. The Labour leadership stooped, a fortnight ago, to 
and 5 : i i . . . . 
for Films; ‘Three ‘Television: Programmes >: the mean device of making the cessation of hydrogen bomb tests a 


Capitulation in Cotton; The Empire of Mr key point in their manifesto, and of waiting until the next day, when 
“ore; Howen 2 eee ee a attention was focused on the Tory manifesto, to publish their resolution 
COMPANY NOTES AND SECURITY supporting the production of the bomb. True, there is good Tory 

PRICES . + « « « « « 604 authority for the idea that tests are less necessary than before for the 


STATISTICS . » + « + + « « 607 development of nuclear weapons. But a policy of producing bombs 
Retired as a Newspaper, Entered ax Second Clase Mail without finding out whether they work has no discernible relevance to 
's Second Class Mail, Powe Opkee Dust: futhorised world peace ; one is left wondering whether Labour is really building 
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on people’s dark suspicions that the weather used to be 
better before the artillery barrages of 1914-18. 
There is nothing as dishonest as this in the Conserva- 
tive proclamations. But Tories and Socialists are at one 
in the disingenuousness with which they extol “ talks 
at the summit.” This proposal has had a curious history. 
It was first made during the election of 1950 by Sir 
Winston Churchill, and was then described by Ernest 
Bevin, the Labour Foreign Secretary, as a dishonest 
stunt. But by the time Sir Winston repeated the pro- 
posal with all the authority of office in his famous speech 
of May 11, 1953, it was welcomed with much more 
enthusiasm by Labour than by his own colleagues, 
partly perhaps because they had not been consulted, 
but mainly because some of them could see the dangers 
in it. But those whose fingers are on the pulse of the 
people have been reporting ever since that it is throb- 
bing to the prospect of another Yalta, until in this elec- 
tion it is apparently the one test by which every candi- 
date will stand or fall. Everyone is for “talks at the 


summit.” No one dare admit to scepticism about their 
value. 


* 


Yet, as every candidate who is in touch with the reali- 
ties of affairs must know perfectly well, there are two 
awkward facts about the proposal. The first is that this 
yearning for the summit has been, and still is, embarras- 
sing for allied unity. The second is that, since the death 
of Stalin, it has been meaningless. Without taking at its 
face value all that the Russians say about collective 
leadership, it is still obvious that in Moscow now there 
is no “ highest level.” The mystical belief that a Chur- 
chill-Malenkov meeting could dissolve into air the solid 
differences that an Eden-Molotov meeting would 
merely register has lost all content today when the 
prospect is of an Eden-Bulganin or Attlee-Bulganin 
meeting. It may be a good thing to hold a meeting at 
the “summit” in order to clear the air and remind 
people what foreign ministers are for. But that is not 
the way the parties are presenting the idea. 

Their reiterated devotion to peace is in itself as 
admirable as the Five Principles of Mao and Mr Nehru, 
and as ill defined. It is certainly better that candidates 
should coo from the hustings than that they should 
rattle sabres. The damning objection to an election 
campaign focused on the hydrogen bomb and the 
“highest level” is that it fosters baseless, emotional 
hopes and fears, and diverts the voter’s attention from 
essentials. The issue which the voter has to decide, in 
the field of foreign policy, is: which party is best fitted 
to steer Britain through the international hazards of the 
next few years? The manifestoes are the last place to 
start from when trying to answer that question. The 
place to start is the reality of the world beyond our 

shores. 

The most cursory survey of the world of 1955 reveals 

that two developments are wildly improbable within the 
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lifetime of the Parliament now to be elected. One js g 
new world war fought with hydrogen bombs, and the 
other a general and immediate relaxation brough: abou 
by a conference at the summit. It is a dictum a cepted 
by both Tories and Labour, and publicly stated }y both 
that possession of the hydrogen bomb is {| 


© Mos 
powerful deterrent now available to the West. [: is o 
as widely accepted that the causes of world ten<ion are 
complex and decp, ranging as they do from ‘1c pro- 
blems of German disunity and the inter: tional 
control of disarmament to the ferment of aw kenino 
Asia and Africa and the conspiratorial fanaticism: of the 
world Communist movement. No British Gove:nmen; 
can undertake to ease an anxious world of its fears 
merely by convening a new conference, and any candi- 
date who claims that his party will achieve such a 
miracle is both dishonest and contemptuous of the 
public’s intelligence. A double-decker meeting 0! heads 
of governments and foreign ministers during the 


coming summer may or may not result in some useful 
local accommodations and provide a framework for 
further discussions ; but it obviously cannot liquidate 
the armed might or shatter the dogmatic ambitions of 
the Soviet system, and while these things remain there 
can be precious little relaxation for the democracies. 


* 


The likeliest prospect before Britain and ali other 
free nations is a period, which may outlast several Par- 
liaments, of watchful, nerve-straining, “ competitive 
co-existence ” face to face with a vast, “ monolithic” 
power controlled by men with a steely faith in their 
ultimate triumph. It is not an attractive prospect for a 
democracy. It requires painful honesty, and it probably 
costs votes, to present it from any constituency plat- 
form, when glibber tongues are scarifying the electorate 
with bomb-talk or sending it home to bed happy in the 
thought that the great men are at last going to meet 
and settle everything. And precisely because free 


nations are not at ease in a contest of this kind, there is 
all the more need for them to brace themselves (o it. 
Democratic peoples and their party politicians seldom 
like to look more than a few months ahead ; bur fate 


has matched them, in a struggle for their own liberties, 
against a totalitarian system which is as unhurried as it 
is relentless. 

The curious thing is that, though they are both now 
inviting the electorate to believe that these peri’s «an 
be exorcised by negotiation—and by negotiation 2: one 
level rather than at another—both parties when 10 
office have, to a commendable degree, pursued the 
opposite (and much more effective) policy of vig! ance 
and strength. It was Ernest Bevin who, for Britain, ‘11st 
created this policy and fashioned the armed alliance 
with the United States and the other free nations. he 
Conservatives took it over and, whatever Sir Wins'on 
Churchill may have said from time to time, he «nd 
Sir Anthony Eden have carried on where Bevin «nd 
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THE : 


Mr Attlee left off. No one, moreover, can doubt that 
the policy of strength without provocation, though it 


has had its disappointments, has been on balance suc- 
cessful. For all the talk, there is no alternative policy 
for Br iain, or for the western world as a whole, than to 
press on along the same umspectacular road. The 
choice between the parties, so far as it turns on foreign 
affairs, should turn on which of them can be expected 


to carry it on most resolutely. 
* 


On what is the independent elector to base his choice, 
if he can get so little help either from the manifestos, 
which are equally bad, or from the past records of the 
parties, which in this respect are about equally good? 

must ask himself what are the qualities that will 
fly needed in the next five years if the policy of 
hrough strength and moderation is to be carried 
earer to fruition. The very absurdities of this election 
i: the way to one of the answers, for they are due, 
of course, to the fact that a policy of vigilance is both 
hard on the purse and wearing on the nerves. It may be 
necessary to talk nonsense at the hustings ; but which 
party will stand most doggedly by unpleasant necessi- 
ties when the election is over? If Ernest Bevin were 
still alive, he, could set up a strong claim for Labour. 
But he is dead, and his spirit is gone from the Labour 
ranks. During their three and a half years in opposition, 
us colleagues have shown little ability to stick doggedly 
to anything that might be thought painful to any elector. 
A Labour Government in office, conscious of responsi- 


S 
e ry 
‘ cD 


a oy So” 


bility and brought in daily contact with the realities, 
would of course be a very different thing from a Labour 
opposition soliciting. votes. It would want to do the 
right thing. But it would start with many handicaps: 
with the memory of its three-way split on the central 
issue that is so inadequately labelled “ German rearma- 
ment”; with its advocacy of a cut in national service in 


despite of the facts; with the corroding effect on its 
hinking of vague “ progressive” optimism ; and with 
> constant sniping of its Bevanite and pacifist fringes, 
ever ready to unite against anything that imposes any 
(rain On anyone’s nerves or pocket. These handicaps 
are stronger now than they were ten years ago, and even 
x-like strength of Bevin, with his ability to call up 
rves of equal solidity from the trade unions, might 
> enough today to push a firm policy ahead against 
u And where is the Bevin to be put into the 
Foreign Office if Labour should win? 
part from firmness in general, there is a particular 
irmness that is needed today. It does not take a very 
sharp eye to see that the immediate target of the Com- 
munist disrupters is to drive a wedge between the 
Briish and American peoples and governments. One 
ol ‘ie first requirements for a Foreign Secretary in 1955 
's ‘nat he should be able to strengthen and quicken that 
ailance of the English-speaking peoples, the miracle of 
1949, on which the national safety of Britain and the 
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peace of the world depend. No responsible person is 
against the alliance, which Labour created and the Con- 
servatives have continued. The question is who can 
best maintain it, who can best bring the British people 
to remember its saving graces, and who can best prevail 
upon the Americans always to honour it in the spirit as 
well as in the form. Here again, Labour is in a weaker 
position than when it was in office. For in accordance 
with his. general strategy of trying to cut the ground 
from under Mr Bevan’s feet rather than directly out- 
face him, Mr Attlee has pandered to the anti- 
Americanism of the left wing. The root-and-branch 
attitude that Labour has adopted towards American 
policy in the Far East, and Mr Attlee’s waspish irre- 
sponsibility about Formosa in particular, have largely 
disqualified the party from working out the agreed joint 
policy for which an opportunity is now opening up ; 
it would awaken no response either in its own ranks or 
in Washington if it tried. 

The Anglo-American alliance is the one indispens- 
able basis for peace. But of course it should not exclude 
a parallel policy of seeking the confidence of the peoples 
of Asia and Africa. Here perhaps Labour has an advan- 
tage ; the party is making much of Mr Attlee’s prestige 
as “the man who freed India.” But this also happens 
to be the sector of policy where the departure of Sir 
Winston Churchill, with his trails of imperial glory, is 
of clearest advantage to the Tories. Since the Geneva 
conference Sir Anthony Eden has also acquired a niche 
in the Indian pantheon, and if he has still to overcome a 
handicap in dealing with “ uncommitted ” Asia, that is 
a much smaller factor than the advantage he and his 
colleagues enjoy in the United States. As for Africa, the 
two parties (whatever they may have said in opposition) 
have pursued identically the same policy in office. 


* 


Little has been said in this analysis of the Tories’ 
merits and faults. For they are the devil we know ; all 
their qualities are on view, and the only speculation is 
whether there will be a perceptible difference between 
a Churchill-Eden combination and an Eden-Macmillan 
one. The question is whether, in foreign affairs, the 
Labour combination (what would it be: Attlee-Gait- 
skell perhaps, or before long Gaitskell-Shawcross?) 
would be better. On analysis, that question has nothing, 
or next to nothing, to do with dramatic talks either at 
the summit or on any other level. It has little to do with 
ambiguous gestures about the hydrogen bomb. It turns 
on human qualities such as firmness and foresight, 
moral courage and loyalty to allies, on the ability to 
stand up to criticism and to defy the back benches. 
Does the present Labour team possess these qualities in 
the same degree—the by no means super-abundant 
degree—that the present government does ? There was 
a day when one could honestly have answered yes. But 
for three and a half years past there has been far too 
much trafficking with nonsense for any such answer to 
be possible today. 
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Strikes and the Stricken 


§ Bases: have been two outstanding features of the 
small wave of strikes and strike threats that has 
washed over Britain since last autumn. One is that, 
for the first time since the war, some of these threats 
have been utterly unsuccessful ; after the trouble at 
London docks last October, after the Communist assault 
upon the national newspapers, before the much more 
justified threat of an engine-drivers’ stoppage matured, 
and after the one-day farce at London bus garages 
faded away last week, the organisers called their men 
back to work on terms that had been open to them 
before their demonstrations began. 

The second feature is that public opinion has turned 
sharply against the strikers. In answers to a recent 
News Chronicle Gallup poll 52 per cent of those with 
definite opinions said that the present Government had 
not handled wage claims firmly enough, and only 13 
per cent said that it had handled them too firmly ; even 
among Labour supporters 48 per cent of those with 
definite opinions wanted a firmer policy, and only just 
over 23 per cent wanted one more complaisant to the 
claims for higher wages. Some of the most responsible 
trade union leaders are seriously worried about this shift 
in public opinion. Not many of them are willing to go 
so far as the irrepressible Mr O’Brien, who last week 
threw another bomb among his fellow union leaders 
and Labour MPs with the warning that “the pedlars 
and cheapjacks of phoney trade unionism” were 
“bound to invite sooner or later the introduction of 
repressive legislation ” ; but his fears are a significant 
straw in the wind, It is all to the good that trade union 
leaders should warn their followers that there will soon 
be people waving threats of this kind ; but it would be 
very much to the bad if liberals joined thoughtlessly 
in the waving. There are sound democratic reasons for 
leaning over backwards in order to avoid any legislative 
interference with the basic right to strike, and to these 
sound democratic reasons there are allied some noisy 
political reasons as well. 

The most obvious reform of government policy that 
needs to be introduced is much less dramatic, and 
should be much less contentious, than a change in the 
law. It so happens that Mr Butler, in what was 
admittedly a snap answer to a question at an election 
meeting, at last said exactly the right thing this week. 
He said that the ways in which some of these strikes 
are deliberately fomented “ will have to be drawn more 
and more forcibly upon the attention of the country.” 
The remark may appear, and was probably intended, to 
be banal; but whether Mr Butler realised it or not, 
he was in fact advocating a policy that would be quite 
different from that which Sir Walter Monckton and 
all his predecessors have followed since the war. The 
policy that Ministers of Labour have followed so far 


is always to be neutral about the issues, and as between 
the personalities, in any dispute ; they express regret 
that the strike weapon, instead of the machinery of 
arbitration, 1 is being used, but believe that their +. eputa- 
tion for. * ‘ impartiality ” would be destroyed i they 
annoyed the organisers by revealing the way in which 
some of these stoppages are arranged. The change that 
is needed is that, in those disputes where the Minister 
knows that strikes have been deliberately fomented, 
ministerial neutrality should be abandoned and a quite 
frank statement about the. methods of fomentation 
should be broadcast from St. James’s Square. 


+ 


It will always be a contentious matter to choose the 
disputes in which the Minister should come off the 
mediator’s fence. Here it is necessary only to proclaim 
the principle that there clearly are occasions when he 
should do so; and to illustrate the principle by two 
outstanding examples, and opportunities missed, during 
Sir Walter Monckton’s last six months of office. One 
of them occurred only last week. The one-day stoppage 
of some London busmen on May 4th followed meetings 
which were attended by a handful of men at each of 
the garages concerned, and which were craftily 
assembled after certain men who were known to oppose 
a strike had already gone home ; the first intimation 
that some of the drivers received of the dispute was 
when they turned up for work on the following morning, 
and found that notices of an unofficial strike had been 
posted. Fortunately, not all of the drivers obeyed these 
notices ; and none obeyed them for more than a day. 
This speedy return to work was due to swift public 
relations action by the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union; and it represented a signal victory for 
Mr Tiffin, the new acting general secretary of the 
union, who—the public should devoutly hope—may 
soon be confirmed by his union’s vote as Mr Deakin’s 
successor. But agitators’ trickery of this sort would be 
less frequently attempted if the tricksters knew that the 
Minister of Labour was occasionally—and the emphasis 
should be on “occasionally ”"—willing to turn 4 
merciless spotlight of official publicity upon them. 

A second example—there need be no apology { 
thus dredging up past history, for more of the chic sal ns 
that it hatched are even now coming home to roos'— 
was the London dock strike last October. That strike 
grew out of a ban on overtime, which in turn grew oul 
of reaction to a case of “ victimisation ” that had been 
arranged by one of the victims himself. The a0 
concerned was disciplined by a board which was not 
told the full facts of his case ; and that disciplinary 
board included—herein lies the flagrant fishiness of 
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the whole affair—Mr Richard Barrett, the eventual 
leader of the strike. It can never be too strongly 
emphasised that the stoppage had no lasting effect (and 
could not have any lasting effect) upon arrangements for 
reporting those who refuse to work overtime at the 
docks, arrangements which today are exactly the same 
as they were before the strike started; the only conse- 
quence of the strike was that Mr Barrett demonstrated 
that he had the power to bring London docks to a halt 
—which was exactly what he wanted to demonstrate 
when the dispute was first arranged. If the Minister of 
Labour had so far forsaken his traditional neutrality as 
to publish the proceedings at that disciplinary board 
as soon as the ban on overtime was called, he would 
have lost Mr Barrett’s “ goodwill” along with Mr 
Barrett’s face ; but he would also have smashed the dock 
strike before it matured. 

There will be those who will say that a ministerial 
policy of selective belligerency might endanger personal 
liberty, because it could lead the Minister constantly 
to range himself against small unions and unofficial 
leaders, on the side of the big bureaucratic union 
machines. This is a danger to be admitted ; and, once 
admitted, to be watched. There will be others who 
will say that such a policy, which could be aimed only 
at unofficial strikes and not at official ones, would not 
resolve the great labour problem of our times: which 
is whether a country that needs to keep its prices com- 
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petitive can afford the constant wage inflation that free 
collective bargaining within a fully employed economy 
may bring in its train. The answer is that nobody sug- 
gests it would solve such a problem. The threat of 
constant wage inflation can be met only by economic, 
not by administrative, measures (although it may be 
noted, in parenthesis, that the problem looked much 
more intractable before it was recently proved that 
strikes within a fully employed economy can sometimes 
be unsuccessful), 

But if small unofficial strikes arranged by thoroughly 
irresponsible individuals or organisations could be 
stemmed by a little more courage and a great deal more 
publicity from the Ministry of Labour, then big official 
strikes by more responsible organisations might also be 
discouraged ; the need for emulation of the agitators 
would no longer press so harshly upon union officials 
who naturally want to keep their jobs. The problem 
of strikes in a free and fully employed society can only 
be solved by stages ; a stricken public has the right to 
ask that, in some way that is commensurate with indivi- 
dual freedom, the first stage should now be set. Some- 
where among the 1,400 odd candidates now out on the 
hustings is the man who will become Minister of 
Labour on May 27th. He will perform a major service 
to the public if he can summon up some resolution, 
in this one important but not very difficult branch of his 
duties, before he sets foot in St. James’s Square. 


What Western European Union Is 


He international organisations turn out as their 

creators expected. Western European Union, 
which officially opened for business last Saturday, starts 
with the added disadvantage that from the moment the 
idea was first tentatively put forward by Sir Anthony 
Eden last summer it has meant many things to many 
people. To some it was simply a means of getting the 
Germans safely into Nato ; to others, a mechanism of 
surer control over a rearmed Germany. Some saw it 
as setting a pattern of controlled armament which. in 
time might be extended ; some as the promise of a new 
impetus to European unification. To practically 
everyone it was a symbol of British recognition that we 
are, among other things, Europeans. 

Although it would be foolish for anyone to predict 
what the Union may eventually become, three points 
which bear directly on its future now seem quite clear. 
First, it is not the road to a new European unity. 
Second, disarmament is essentially a global, not a 
regional problem, and WEU is not the right point from 
which to tackle it. Third, in two of the new fields the 
Union is entering—arms control and, more tentatively, 
arms production—the more nearly it can become a limb 
of Nato the better. 


Western European Union is a resounding name with 
many more overtones than Brussels Treaty. And the 
preamble of the treaty as now revised reads that the 
members resolve “to promote the unity and to 
encourage the progressive integration of Europe.” 
But unity and integration have become words with no 
very precise meanings, and it is clear that in this context 
they have not the same sense as when they are used by 
M. Spaak, Mr Beyen or M. Monnet. By providing 
a new and stronger link between Britain and the six 
continental countries of the Coal and Steel Community, 
Western Union may allay fears that closer relations 
among the Six mean weaker ties across the Channel, 
and thus foster further integration of the economies of 
the Six. WEU may prove to be an umbrella in the 
shade of which a European union can flourish. But to 
see WEU itself as the foundation of a new union is to 
defy the evidence. 
~ It is not by accident that its most “ supra-national ” 
features relate to arms control, and only to arms and 
armaments on the mainland. And the treaty between 
Britain and the Coal-Steel Community is exactly what 
it says, a treaty of association, not of participation. For 
that very reason, it was praised on both sides of the 
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House of Commons as a “ model ” for association with 
any new communities which may be set up. It is too 
soon to be sure how much support the “ Europeans ” 
will find for an extension of the Community’s powers. 
But in one way both the demise of EDC and the trans- 
mutation of the Brussels Treaty into WEU may make 
the ground more fertile for progress in the economic 
field. The illogical link between integration and 
defence has at last been broken, and a British relation- 
ship that is understandable on both sides of the Channel 
has been written down in black and white. 


* 


WEU’s relation to western defence has tended to 
confuse rather than to clarify. In the original Freneh 
memorandum on arms control and arms production, 
circulated by M. Mendés-France at the London con- 
ference last September, three distinct concepts were 
confusingly intermingled. One was the idea that a 
rearmed Germany must be controlled more tightly than 
by simple membership in Nato. The second was that 
somehow what began as a scheme for controlled 
German rearmament might become the kernel of a 
general disarmament scheme ; the third, that some 
pooling of armaments production might both contribute 
to the first objective of control and reap benefits from 
mass production and specialisation. Although the three 
points have since been disentangled and dealt with 
separately by officials, the fuzziness in the public mind 
remains. Yet it is here that it is most important to 
see what WEU is, what it is not, and what it should 
not become. The Paris agreements set upper limits on 
the forces to be maintained on the Continent by the 
member countries, specify the armaments to be con- 
trolled and those which in accordance with the 
voluntary renunciation of the German government are 
to be totally prohibited, and outline the composition 
and the powers of the agency which is to ensure that 
the armaments agreements are not violated. On 
Saturday an Italian, Vice-Admiral Ferreri, was named 
director of this agency. He will work closely with the 
Nato and Shape staffs and the intention of ali concerned 
is to avoid duplication. 

But the relationship between Nato and WEU in these 
matters is not that of two organisations working side by 
side and avoiding duplication. The crucial fact which 
the technicians understand but the public at large does 
not is that WEU is not and must not become dis- 
entangled from Nato. It has no separate command 
structure. The procedure for changing the limits on 
forces is inseparable from the process by which Nato 
decides on force goals. Inspection of troops, or 
armaments under the direct command of Shape, is a task 
for Shape, not for the WEU agency, and all German 
troops are to be under direct Shape control. The 
effective safeguard against any irredentist ventures on 
the part of a rearmed Germany is not the WEU agency 
but the logistic powers now given to Shape, the power 
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to stop the flow of jet fuel through the Nato Pipelines, 
and to cut off ammunition and other supplies. 

One of the reasons that impelled the French to con- 
tinue to urge an arms production plan on their reluctant 
partners was the fact that the WEU arms contro] 
agency has no powers over the production of controlled 
items ; it is an inventory control, not a capacity control, 
The French were logical enough in arguing that super- 
vision of production, not of stocks, is the key to a 
watertight armaments control. But it is a mammoth 
undertaking and only worth the trouble if the alliance 
is to be based on the premise that one member js 
determined to wreck it. Western European Union is 
not based on that assumption ; and although on paper 
the control agency looks like the heart of the Union, it 
will only become important if the basis for the alliance 
ceases to exist. 


* 


But the French advocated an arms production poo! 
not only as a control device but also on the ground that 
more specialisation and standardisation mean greater 
efficiency and smaller budgets. There is something to 
this argument, but the size of the prize has shrunk the 
closer it has been examined. In the first place the 
armaments industries were found to be rather more 
efficient than the civil servants had supposed. In the 
second, many small arms were already being manufac- 
tured either on a large enough scale to be economic or 
in conjunction with civilian goods. In the third, there 
is already a surprising amount of specialisation among 
WEU countries. The fruit of the study which began 
last January has therefore been a standing commitice to 
further “the closest possible co-operation between 
member countries of the WEU in the field of arma- 
ments.” The WEU committee may or may not show 
that more can be done on a narrower basis than has 
already been done in Nato, but it will surprise no one 
if its work now fades from the world of high politics. 

During the nine months since the London meeting 
of last September, it has thus become increasingly 
clear what WEU is and what it is not. It is a symbol 
of a new relationship between Britain and the 
Continent ; and it is a group of Nato countries which 
may go further than Nato as a whole in co-ordinating 
production and in submitting their armaments stocks 
to impartial checking and the size of their continental 
forces to unanimous decision, as a sign of their mutus! 
confidence. It is a temporary home for the Saar. | 
is a means of extending the undramatic but useful co- 
operation of the Brussels Treaty powers on cultural and 
social questions. But it is in no way analogous to any 
group composed of Eastern Germany and chosen 
satellites which may now be shaped in Warsaw as 4 
useful pawn in future bargains. The seven WEU 
countries lie at the heart of Nato ; and it cannot be said 
too plainly and too often that any arrangement that 
limits the strength of WEU limits the strength of Nato. 
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The Election 
of 1955 


—_—s 


For the next few weeks comment upon 
the course of the election campaign, 
based partly upon despatches from 
correspondents in the constituencies, 
will be presented in this special 
section of The Economist. 





Quiet Beginnings 


BY A ROVING CORRESPONDENT 


+ HE campaign began in earnest with the dissolution 
of Parliament. Many constituencies took it as the 
occasion to hold their formal adoption ceremonies and 


to start on the full routine of canvassing and meetings— 
although in large parts of the country there was a ten- 
dency to hold fire until the municipal elections were 


Partly because of this, partly because passions 
are as yet so little aroused, and partly because there is 
never very much to be seen or sensed outwardly during 
an election campaign, the general impression derived 
in travels about the country is still one of remarkable 
tranquillity. 

Agents on both sides profess to see straws in the wind 
blowing their way. But they are very small straws. 
One candidate observed “ I never saw such an election. 
No one seems to expect any change. The H.Q.s on 
both sides seem interested only in the seats where the 
majority is reckoned in hundreds.” The extraordinary 
modesty about their prospects expressed by Conserva- 
tive and Labour alike is in baffling contrast to 1950 and 
1951. It reflects perhaps a growing cynicism about the 
extent to which the standard-bearer or the organisation 
can make any difference to the result. It also reflects 
1 growing, and almost certainly an exaggerated, feeling 
that the political situation is static, that very few votes 
are likely to be changed by arguments or by events, and 
that people are not seriously interested in the issues. 

Nor everyone shares this pessimism. Many Labour 
candidates claim, somewhat surprisingly, that the 
Labour manifesto is well received. They also agree 
hat they like taking the offensive and being free from 
the \bligation—placed on them in the last two elections 
—o! defending a Government and all its actions. Their 
themes vary, but few seem to agree with the Conserva- 
tive agent who said “If they had any sense they’d 
concentrate on the cost of living alone. They're too 
vulnerable in every other direction—and especially on 
the H-Bomb.” The H-Bomb is nowhere being 
neglected by Labour candidates ; but the treatment 
Varies from the firm support given to it by Sir Hartley 
Shawcross to the outright rejection given by Mr Maurice 
Orbach. There cannot be many who manage so neat 


over. 


a position as the M.P. whose wife, disagreeing with him 
on the subject, wrote to the local press telling all his 
constituents to write to him demanding the banning of 
the bomb. “It’s odd. We honestly didn’t plan it. 
But now I seem to have won over all the anti’s through 
her while remaining loyal to the party line myself.” 

The Conservatives, on the other hand, do not seem 
to be at all unhappy about their transference from an 
offensive to a defensive role. They are genuinely proud 
of the Government’s record and they manage to convey 
their pride to their audiences. Moreover they still find 
ample scope for offensive tactics in pointing to the divi- 
sions of the Labour Party and the extravagances of Mr 
Bevan. “Some of my fellows are worried when Nye 
comes to speak in their constituencies,” said a senior 
Conservative. “I tell them they should welcome him. 
Nothing does our cause more good—especially with 
the Liberals.” In general the Conservatives are placing 
a striking degree of emphasis on the theme of “ Eden 
the Peacemaker.” In itself this may be a very good 
election cry. But it is hard to avoid the feeling that it 
is largely designed as an antidote in advance to any 
“ warmonger ”’ or “ H-bomb ” scare that may develop. 
In some ways it seems that the Conservative campaign 
is designed to win the last election rather than the 
present one. 


* 


This is, perhaps, merely an illustration of the general 
conservatism of politicians in their style of electioneer- 
ing. This conservatism is strikingly exemplified by the 
way in which so many agents on both sides are repeating 
almost exactly their 1951 plan of organisation. The 
canvassing follows precisely the same routine. The 
candidate’s time is used just as it was before: he is 
sent out by his agent to tour the streets with a loud- 
speaker, to attend cottage meetings, to interview consti- 
tuents ; at lunch time he speaks at factory gates, and in 
the evening he manages a quick shuttle between two 
or three schoolrooms or parish halls. On the Labour 
side there has perhaps been a greater tendency to move 
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meetings out of doors than on the Conservative. There 
is no doubt that the summer election is more 
unanimously welcomed by Labour than by the Conser- 
vatives. Their cadres of workers are less diminished 
by the call of farms and holidays ; and they believe that 
the lighter evenings will help them to overcome the 
advantages, both in canvassing and in getting their sup- 
porters to the poll, which the Conservatives normally 
enjoy with their vastly better organisation. 


But whether such considerations will really make a 
difference to the result is open to doubt. There is 
nothing to be observed in the constituencies that would 
justify any assumption that the outcome of the election 
is a foregone conclusion. It would seem likely to be 
determined by the mood which the party leaders and 
the national press manage to create in the next ten days, 
far more than by any efforts on the local level. 


Tory Tide? 


HE Conservatives may get a boost to their morale this 
week-end when the results of the borough elections are 
announced. These elections are likely to show some quite 
considerable Conservative gains of seats, although probably 
not of councils ; but it will be important to remember, when 
reading the results, that Labour is defending some wards 
that it won under quite freak conditions in the Tories’ very 
bad year of 1952, and that a solid mass of Labour supporters 
never votes at local elections anyway (partly because it does 
not know that these elections are going on). A reasonable 
“ bogey score’ for the Tories, if they are to maintain their 
position on May 26th, will be to recapture just under half of 
the 600 borough council seats that Labour gained in 19§2. 
They may also hope to recapture up to half of the 440- 
odd seats that Labour gained in the urban district councils 
in 1952. In those of the elections for urban district councils 
that took place on the first two days of this week, Labour 
seems to have lost between 80 and go seats ; but in only 
four or five cases has control of the councils changed hands. 
A spot check in two or three cases, on which no great reliance 
should be placed, suggests that the Tories just about 
came up to bogey; in some places they may have ex- 
ceeded it. 

The other current source of Conservative glee is, of 
course, the swing to them reported in this week’s News 
Chronicle Gallup poll. It suggested that, among those who 
say they have made up their minds, the Conservatives might 
poll 493 per cent, Labour 47 per cent, and Liberals and 
others 35 per cent. This indicated Conservative lead of 
25 points dwindles to a lead of 14 points if one includes 
the vaguer preferences of the “Don’t knows,” and to a 
Labour lead of 13 points (Labour 464 per cent, Conserva- 
tives 4§ per cent, Liberals and others 84 per cent) in 
answer to the question, “ Which party do you think is best 
for people like yourself?” But even if Labour led by 
1} points in the votes cast on May 26th, the Tories should 
still have a majority of between 10 and 20 in the House ; 
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and a Tory lead of 2} points in votes cast (which would 
represent a swing of rather over 1} per cent compared with 
the 1951 general election) should give the Conservatives 3 
majority of about 80 or 90. Calculations of this so: 


tretch 
the use of the polls further than the pollsters themselyes 
would claim to be justified ; but Labour supporters were 
stretching the tool—and their imaginations—even further 


three weeks ago. 


Radio and Television 


IR ANTHONY EDEN’S opening election broadcast proved 
S to be an orthodox party brief ; it was a piece of précis 
reading from the very excellent campaign material that the 
Conservative Central Office has prepared for its candidates, 
but no more than that. As such it cannot have given many 
people the impression of a great Prime Minister, but it 
probably helped to get across the general slogan of “ onward 
from success ” on which the Conservatives so wisely rely. It 
therefore piled up more marks than the first Labour election 
broadcast, which wasted the considerable asset of Mr 
Griffiths’s magnificent radio voice. As Mr Griffiths’s gentle 
Welsh cadences rolled over the air, announcing that he was 
going to talk about the family, Conservatives must have 
shuddered with the thought of a devastating Labour success 
to come ; but they perked up briskly when it became evident 
that he was chiefly interested in the “ great family”’ of man- 
kind, who do not all have votes. Mr Griffiths appeared 
to be saying that a lot of Africans and Asians, including 
his good friends Mr Nehru and Mr Krishna Menon, are 
either underdeveloped or do not have enough to eat ; and 
that Labour would put this right. With all respect to Mr 
Griffiths’s high humanity, it really is not possible to sell 
to the British public a policy of “ gimme” and “ give 
them” at one and the same time. 

On Tuesday, the long awaited television battle opened 
—and opened with yet another opportunity missed. Mr 


Macmillan came to the screen straight from the Paris con- 
ference, and any competent producer would have cast him 
as breathless with good news ; instead he came over merely 
as breathless with a strange nervousness—tired and forgetful 


of his words. The most effective part of the programme 
came when Mr Macmillan was off the screen: in the Tory 
Central Office’s film, which made reasonably successful play 
with Labour’s wilder prognostications and posters 10 the 


campaign of 1951, and with the queues and rationing uncer 
Labour rule. 


Next day, Labour showed that it had learned nothing 
from the Tories’ television mistakes. Its programme pre- 
sented Mr and Mrs Attlee as two “ normal people’ in a 
strictly middle-class drawing-room. But nobody can be 
normal with the television camera looking on ; they can 
merely act normalcy, which is a very different—and in ‘his 
case mildly unsuccessful—thing. The programme, and the 
presence of the polished Mr Percy Cudlipp as interviewer, 
confirmed that an unpractised performer always compares 
unfavourably with a professional on this cruel medium. It 
also confirmed that, so far, this aggravating screen can hardly 
have won either party a single vote. 
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The Marginal Constituencies! 


HE general election of 1951 showed that there were 
7 34 Labour seats and 33 Conservative seats, which 
would have been lost to the other side if 2 per cent of 
the electorate had changed its allegiance. Three of 
these constituencies (two Labour and one Tory) have 
now been struck off the electoral map by the boundary 
commissioners, while five of the eleven entirely new 
seats are regarded as sufficiently open to set the local 
candidates’ nerves on edge. In addition, because of the 
depredations of the boundary commissioners and the 
movement of population, there are about a dozen other 
seats that should clearly now be regarded as being in 
this ‘“ 2 per cent marginal” category. This means that 
there are about eighty constituencies, almost equally 
divided between the two parties, which are of particular 
interest in this campaign. There are several other seats 
—perhaps between fifty and a hundred—that deserve 
to be called “ marginal” under some definition of that 
term. But it is in the most critical eighty that the battle 
is likely to be lost and won. 

In editing surveys from correspondents or informants 
in the different areas—a first batch of which is published 
below, with a second batch to follow next week—an 
attempt has been made to concentrate particular atten- 
tion upon these eighty critical seats. The convention 
used is to set them in bold type whenever they are first 
mentioned. It is hoped that the surveys published this 
week and next -will cover the areas in which the 
majority of these seats are contained. At the end of this 
section next week, an attempt will be made to sum- 
marise the conclusions that appear to emerge. The 
aim will be to show how the calculations that a statisti- 
clan can make in London are diluted by reports from 
the spot. Meanwhile, it is the reports from the spot 
that are published below. 


City or Suburban? 


pti: slowly, north of Tooting, suburbia dies away. 
And in the area where it fades into the great smoke, into 
the 10,000 to 20,000 Labour majorities of Battersea 
North, Lambeth Vauxhall and Camberwell Peckham, lie 
four of the six really marginal, and one of the five possibly 
marginal, Parliamentary constituencies within the county of 
London. Three of these really marginal constituencies lie 
together in the west—Wandsworth Central, Wandsworth 
Clapham, and Battersea South, In the general election of 
1950 Labour won all of them; in the general election of 
1951 the Conservatives won only Battersea South ; in the 
London County Council elections of 1952 all three went 
Labour ; and in the London County Council election of 
1955 all three went Conservative, but in a muffled struggle 
in which a high proportion of Labour supporters from the 
singularly unsuburban streets to the north and round the 





railway lines clearly did not bother to come to the poll. 


In the present election the Conservatives will have to 


fight bitterly to maintain their toehold at Battersea South. 
Mr Partridge’s success, in turning the Labour majority of 
368 in 1950 into his own majority of 494 in 1951, was due 
mainly to the disappearance of the Liberals, whose candidate 
secured 2,949 votes in 1950. This time the Liberals have 
reappeared. Their candidate is, among other occupations, 
a magician, and he has the disadvantage of looking 
like one ; but he has the advantage of having appeared on 
television as a teller of tall stories, and the knowledge that 
in local elections since 1950 Liberals here have done surpris- 
ingly well. 
By this time next week, it thinks, a native son of this con- 
stituency will be heavyweight champion of the world. 


In any case Battersea is a place for fighters. 


The position in Wandsworth Central and Wandsworth 


Clapham is more straightforward. If there is a swing of as 
much as 2 per cent to the Tories in either, Labour will lose 
the seat ; otherwise Mr Adams and Mr Gibson will hold 
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on to the seats they held by majorities of 1,183 and 1,308 
in 1951. There are no third candidates. In Wandsworth 
Central, as im Battersea South, the electorate has 
been diminishing, and some (probably Labour) voters 
have moved out of demolished pre-fabs or overcrowded 
tenements into new pastures. The Conservative majority in 
Wandsworth Central—which includes the wards of Tooting, 
Earlsfield and Graveney—was quite comfortable in the 
recent LCC elections. The casual traveller through it by 
car cannot readily understand why the Tories have not 
captured it in Parliamentary elections, while they have 
captured the more northerly and congested territory of 
Battersea South. Wandsworth Clapham is a different matter, 
and the very narrow Tory majorities in the LCC elections 
suggest it will be a harder nut for the Tories to crack. 
Immediately east of this complex of three marginal seats, 
the fairly safe (majority 5,353) Labour seat of Lambeth 
Brixton stretches sufficiently far south to lop off all the 
unsuburban streets from Mr Duncan Sandys’s Tory strong- 
hold of Wandsworth Streatham. Next door to it Brigadier 
Smyth, VC, has a congested area to the north of his con- 
stituency of Lambeth Nerwood, and a bare majority of 
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2,949 to defend ; but it would need a swing of nearly 3 per 
cent to unseat him, and the seat is regarded locally as only 
“ possibly marginal.” Camberwell Dulwich is a much more 
serious centre of battle. Mr Robert Jenkins won this seat 
for the Conservatives in 1951—turning a Labour majority 
of 1,325 in 1950 into a Tory majority of 691—and did so in 
a three-cornered fight. There will be three candidates 
again this time. The new Liberal candidate is a bus 
driver, while the old one was a barrister, and the Tories may 
hope that this will increase his appeal to Labour voters 
rather than to their own. But they would still be much 
happier if the tempter was away. In Camberwell Dulwich, 
as in all the other constituencies that have been discussed in 
this note, there are no boundary changes to complicate 
comparisons with 1951. 


Cross Currents in West London 


HERE are four specifically marginal seats in West 
London, and boundary alterations have created two 
entirely new constituencies which may be debatable. The 
obviously marginal seats* are Brentford and Chiswick, 
which the Conservatives held by 1,510 votes in 1951 ; and 
Acton, Willesden East and Ealing North, which Labour 
held by 1,991, 1,868 and 120 votes respectively. Of the 
three latter, the constituency obviously ripe for Tory pick- 
ing is Ealing North. In 1951, Mr Hudson’s Labour majority 
was cut to 120 in a straight fight ; but in 1950 the Liberal 
candidate polled 4,855 votes and the Labour majority 
was 2,404. Presumably this means that three-quarters of 
the ex-Liberal vote in 1951 went to the Conservative, and 
only a quarter went to Labour. The Tory’s task this time 
will be to prevent his share going back to the Liberals, and 
to hope that Mr Hudson’s does. 

The more hopeful seat seems to be Willesden East, where 
the Labour member in the past Parliament was the left-wing 
Mr Maurice Orbach. Mr Orbach has made a statement 
widely taken to mean that he disfavours Britain making the 
hydrogen bomb, contrary to official Labour policy restated 
by Mr Attlee in response to a telegram sent by his opponent. 
His insistence in 1951 that Conservatism meant a greatly 
increased risk of war may also prove embarrassing. The local 
Labour view is that these excitements will help rather than 
damage his cause, by working up an apathetic electorate ; 
and in any case the constituency, in which there is a turn- 
over of 8,000 a year from migration, tends to become more 
of a Labour seat. But it would take only a 2 per cent 
swing to put the Tories in at Willesden East, and a 3 per 
cent swing to put them in at Acton. Brentford and Chiswick 
may also be deteriorating as a Conservative seat, and Labour 
will need only a 2 per cent swing to capture it. 

The Boundary Commission has redrawn the constituency 
map of Fulham and Hammersmith. Where there were four 
Labour constituencies—West and East Fulham, and North 
and South Hammersmith—there are now three constituen- 
cies only. North Hammersmith is the least affected, and 
has become even more safely Labour by acquisitions from 
East Fulham. The new Fulham is made up of half of West 


* To avoid confusion with the previous note, it should ‘be 
explained that these constituencies are technically in the County 
of Middlesex, not of London. 
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Fulham (held by Dr Summerskill by 2,583 votes jx 1951) 
and two wards of East Fulham (held by Mr Michael 
Stewart, the present candidate, by 2,473). The Conseryg. 
tives think it has improved on balance for them, bu their 
prospects seem slender. The new Barons Court is , 
much more hopeful seat for the Tories—with «trop 
Conservative areas in Barons Court itself and on the 
Chiswick frontier, and with hopes that the old South 
Hammersmith section may split fifty-fifty. Hammersmith 
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traders are said to be responsive to the Butler budgets. In 
the LCC elections, on a low poll, however, the Torics only 
just got one candidate in out of three at Barons Court, 
and even then the bitterness created by the Hammersmith 
council’s differential rent scheme was helping the Conserva- 
tive cause. But the Conservatives have a good candidate and 
a strong organisation. Conservatives who believe that a 
strong candidate is almost as good in some cases as a 
general swing are also hopeful about Kensington North, 
held by Labour by 4,000 in 1951. Here that rare manilesta- 
tion of a Tory working man, Mr Bulbrook, has intensively 
canvassed fer four years. In the LCC elections the Labour 
majority was cut from 2,500 in 19§2 to just over 400 in 
1955; and Conservatives say that Mr Bulbrook, an ex- 
wrestler, is the man to make the last heave. 


East Anglia’s Dozen 


EN or eleven—and perhaps twelve—seats in East 

Anglia and rural Essex are either clearly nurginal 
or have been so reorganised as to be doubtful. In five 
of them the winner’s majority was less than 1,000 in 195!. 
Thus the whole area, which was predominantly Conscrva- 
tive between the wars, has become hotly debated ground. 
A two per cent swing rightwards would net four seats for 
the Government (Lowestoft, Norfolk North, Hornchurch 
and Maldon). A swing of that order in the opposite 
direction would give Labour three Tory seats (Norfolk 
South-West, Kings Lynn and Yarmouth), and there are 
some people who think that it would also bring in the 
re-arranged constituency of Billericay. In addition the 
present “two per cent marginal” Conservative seat of 
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Romford seems almost bound to go to Labour in any 
event, as a result of boundary changes ; and changes in 
candidatures have cast a shadow over the Conservative 
seat Eye (the former Liberal member, Mr Granville, 
has switched to become the Labour candidate, and might 
take some of his personal following with him). The 
majorics in 1950 and 1951 for the debatable seats are 
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While Billericay has become marginal, the new constitu- 
ency of South-East Essex—to which Mr Braine, the former 


member for Billericay has moved—-should be a Conserva- 
tive gain. The other new constituency of Chigwell is even 
more safely Conservative, and the Tories are fairly com- 


fortably in control of all the other seats shown in the map 
except for the Labour strongholds of Ipswich and Norwich 
North. One other possible exception is Epping, in which 
the sitting Tory, Mr Finlay, has some reason to be dis- 
turbed both by the 

growth of the new 
town of Harlow and 
by the fact that the 


Liberals are putting 


up Mr John Arlott. vane 
The Liberal vote NI 

is an important fac- SAMO ee ee 

tor in East Anglia, Sp aN Ree 

but it is not ‘neces- SOHwW 

sarily decisive. In 


1950 the Liberals 
contested all the 
seats listed in 
the table except 
Norwich South; 
they polled §0,000 
votes and held one 
seat, Eye for their 
party. Their poll in 
six seats exceeded the winner’s majority. In 1951 they 
appeared only in Eye and Hornchurch ; their only appear- 
ances so far this time are in the same two. The splitting of 
their vote in 1951 was accompanied in most cases by a rise 
in Tory and a reduction in Labour majorities, and Labour’s 
loss ' King’s Lynn and Yarmouth was clearly attributable 
to it. The Tories’ hopes from Norfolk North, Lowestoft and 
Maldon this time are based partly on the thought that 
some of the quite substantial minority of 1950 Liberals 
who voted Labour in 1951 will this time be “ fair-minded ” 
enough to plump for their side. 
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. The Conservative candidates are not, however, relying 
simply on Liberal votes. They feel they have recovered 
the prestige they lost between 1945 and 1950, when Labour 
members demonstrated to East Anglia how closely a sitting 
MP could watch constituents’ interests in the welfare state. 
In the past 34 years Tories have shown how different they 
are from the prewar type of Norfolk Tory, who used to 
recline rather lazily on large rural majorities. In Norfolk, 
particularly, the farmworker’s vote is all-important ; its 
attitude approximates closely to the industrial vote, since 
farms here are large and mechanised and often owned 
by farming companies. But resentment of the treatment 
of the workers on big. estates before the war, though an 
active memory, has lessened as the result of rapid rural 
improvements since 1951, especially in housing. Conserva- 
tive candidates find contentment and a disposition to leave 
things as they are ; Labour candidates are seeking for issues 
to rouse the countryside. Some candidates think that side 
issues might sway the decisive few hundred votes; in 
marginal Maldon, for example, the popular Bevanite 
member, Mr Driberg, is not standing again. 


Little Change in Wales? 


GLANCE at past election results shows how little either 
A of the major parties has to hope for or to fear from 
Wales. Of the 36 seats 4 are securely Conservative and 23 
are even more securely Labour, while the Liberals have— 
for the moment at least—a firm grasp on two seats. In only 
seven seats is there any chance of a change. The two Con- 
servative gains of 1951, Barry and Conway, would fall if 
there was a 2 per cent swing to Labour ; but there has 
so far been no announcement of a Liberal re-intervention 
at Barry and Conway was won last time in a three-cornered 
contest (the Liberals are fighting there again). Labour’s 
only two gains in the whole of Britain in 1951 were in 
Wales ; but Merioneth and Anglesey, which were wrested 
from the Liberals, are now probably fairly secure. In 
Merioneth the Liberals have split and, although the Con- 
servatives are giving a clear run to the newly formed 
National Liberal faction, the Labour member is hardly in 
danger ; in Anglesey, the loss of Lady Megan Lloyd George, 
cannot help the Liberal chances. Another former Lloyd 
George stronghold, Pembroke, is the scene of an interesting 
fight : in an effort to oust the reformed Bevanite, Mr 
Desmond Donnelly, both Conservative and Liberals are 
uniting in support of a popular local Independent. If this 
newcomer gathered all the anti-Labour votes of 1951, then 
Mr Donnelly would lose by about 1,500 ; but Lady Violet 
Bonham Carter’s experience at Colne Valley last time 
showed that portmanteau candidates rarely do sweep all 
their potential pool. The other two marginal seats in 
Wales are Swansea West where the last Labour majority 
was 2,160; and Carmarthen where Sir Rhys Hopkin 
Morris, as an Independent Liberal backed by the Conserva- 
tives, scraped in by 467 votes. The Tories would need a 
3 per cent swing at Swansea West ; but Labour is marking 
up Carmarthen as a probable gain. 
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Bulganin Cocktail 


HE invitation to a conference at both the highest and 

lower levels that was sent to Moscow on Tuesday 
secured the diplomatic initiative for the West for less than 
twenty-four hours.. On Wednesday morning the Soviet 
press devoted its fr Skt pages to a massive new statement of 
international policy, and on the same day Marshal Bulganin 
amplified this text in his opening speech at the Warsaw 
conference. The Soviet prime minister referred in passing 
to the arrival of the western invitation ; this was the first that 
the peoples of the Communist world had heard of it, and 
it was effectively.swamped by the mass of the new Soviet 
policy statement Together with the Marshal’s speech, this 
covered almost eyery aspect of world affairs ; room was 
found for an appeal to “ uncommitted ” countries in Europe 
and Asia to follow Austria’s example, for an attack on the 
West’s strategic trade controls, for denunciation of the 
forming of “ aggressive blocs” in the Middle East and of 
Nationalist Chinese “ piratic ‘sorties against merchant 
shipping.” 

At first sight, the only major shift in the Soviet position 
is in regard to disarmament, but it is an important one. 
The classic Russian gambit has been employed of drama- 
tically presenting as a brand-new Soviet formula something 
that the West had been suggesting for years. Since 1952 
the western powers have upheld in all disarmament negotia- 
tions the principle that national armies should be reduced 
to absolute levels—not, as the Russians were maintaining 
up to a few weeks ago, in proportion to their present 
strength, a formula that merely meant perpetuating the 
Communist advantage. Now, blandly disregarding its 
origins and all the arguments they have used to discredit 
it, the Russians put forward as their own not merely the 
West’s principle but even its figures: Russian, Chinese and 
American armed manpower to be reduced by stages to 
between 14 and one million each, British and French to 
650,000 each. The elimination of nuclear weapons would 
be total but would not be carried out until three-quarters 
of the cuts in conventional arms had been made. 


Open -House at Warsaw 


fa in isolation, the new Soviet position on dis- 
armament would be a highly encouraging example of 
what the West can expect to gain from patient and un- 
wavering firmness. But unfortunately it is not isolated. 
The Russians have simultaneously made it clear that their 


terms for any kind of general settlement embrace the 
same quite unacceptable conditions as before. In great 
detail, they haye repeated their insistence on “ the liquida- 
tion of military bases on foreign territories "—which means 
the winding up of Nato and the total removal of American 
forces from Europe, as well as the total withdrawal of 
American and British military protection from every part 
of Asia from Japan to Jordan ; the evacuation first of the 
bulk and then of the whole of the allied and Soviet forces 
from Germany ; and the reorganisation of all Europe in a 
“security ” system under Russian leadership and without 
the United States. 

The orientation of the Warsaw “ conference” of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites was skilfully adjusted to fit 
in with the Russians’ larger strategy. The new “ alliance ” 
between the East European allies, which now draws in the 
East German “ Democratic Republic,” has not been pre- 
sented simply as a counter to the new structure of Nato 
and Western European Union including Western Germany. 
On the contrary, Marshal Bulganin announced in his 
opening speech—and nobody at Warsaw is likely to oppose 
his view—that what is being set up there is a security 
system which anybody could join, and that it was being 
formed only because Nato had refused to accept the Soviet 
Union as a member. In fact, the Warsaw alliance is to be 
Mr Molotov’s familiar “ all-European security system” in 
embryo. The German Social-Democrats and _ other 
neutralists who are proposing very similar kinds of all- 
European security systems will now have an opportunity of 
seeing what the founder members make of their club. 
The sight may be illuminating. 


Backing for Herr U!tbricht 


HE celebration of VE Day in East Berlin brought home 
- one of the great differences between Austria and 
Germany, even in the Soviet view. In Austria the Russians 
are not abandoning a Communist regime, or even a strong 
Communist party. They can say that Austria is becoming 
free and independent, but not “ democratic ”—in the Com- 
munist sense—without having to admit any political deteat. 
It is very different in the German “ Democratic Republic.” 
There they are faced with the question whether they can 
afford to risk abandoning a Communist spearhead. So far 
there is no sign that they will. Marshal Zhukov was accom- 
panied to Berlin by a member of the Soviet party’s central 
committee, Mr Pervukhin, whose task it was to hearten the 
German party functionaries. “In their noble struggle for 
the reunification of their fatherland on democratic founda- 
tions,” he said, “ the German people can count on the loyal 
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and consistent support of the Soviet people and the peace 
And Mr Pervukhin made it clear that when the 


ies ins say that Austria should be an example to the 
Germans, they refer to the method of negotiation more than 
the actual settlement itself. He indicated that it is for the 
Geen .s. like the Austrians, to send the leaders of their 


main parties to Moscow to negotiate. 
Herr Ulbricht went out of his way last Sunday to dash 


the hopes of German industrialists. He said: 
Freedom for the people means depriving of their pre- 
dominance those industrial and banking magnates in 
Western Germany who have combined with American 
finance capital and sold the interests of the German nation. 
Some Social-Democratic functionaries are wondering what 
will be done with the publicly owned plants in the German 
Democratic Republic after reunification. . . . In our view 


s simply not a question for discussion, because no 

vill be able to give those plants back to capital ; and 
‘f certain West Berlin provocateurs become insolent they 
will feel the fists and the weapons of the Fighting Groups 
in Berlin’s factories. 


It is to be hoped that the Communist leader’s words will 
be noted in the Federal Republic, where industrialists are 
inclined to think that in the event of reunion they would 
not only keep their position in the West but regain their 
assets in the East. Firms looking for American capital are 
already optimistically re-valuing their Soviet Zone property. 
In point of fact, even the West German economists who 
have studied the probable results of reunion envisage that 


the big concerns would have to remain nationalised. If the 
former owners were to be compensated and the economy of 
the Soviet Zone restored, American aid would be needed 
on a large scale ; but it is hard to see a new Marshall Plan 
being offered to help a neutralised “* democratic ” Germany. 
It might be salutary if this warning were given from Wash- 
ington as clearly as Herr Ulbricht uttered his threats from 
East Berlin. 


Resolving Whose Crisis ? 


A LIBERAL election manifesto should be the manifesto 
A of a pressure group rather than of a party; the 
Liberals have the great advantage that they will not do 
much good for themselves by stooping to dishonesty in 
- search for votes. Unfortunately “Crisis Unresolved ” 
hardly lives up to this advantage, intelligent and realistic 
1s much of it is. Even the title is a mistake. With Lady 
Megan Lloyd George beckoning Liberals to the left, and 
Lord Samuel warning them at all costs not to go there, 
the other parties can be excused for claiming that if there 
is an unresolved crisis anywhere it is within the Liberal 
party itself, 
The crisis to which the Liberals refer, however, is the 
‘term problem of the British economy: “ will either 
‘he Conservative or the Labour party have the courage, 
on this side of disaster, to stem the tide of rising prices, 
Sudsidies and nominal wages ?” This is a very proper 
question to ask—although it is a pity, after the surprising 
Successes of the last few years, to frame it in quite such a 
doom-laden note. The same sort of mistake of emphasis 
ars too many of the Liberals’ proposed remedies: To the 
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Liberals free trade still means tariff cuts rather than the 
much greater problem of import restrictions; they still 
enthuse crankily over co-partnership ; they expect altogether 
too much from a fierce frontal attack on monopolies ; and 
they are dishonest enough to pretend that, having lowered 
prices by this means, an abolition of farm subsidies would 
not harm agriculture. There is no point in justifying a 
sensible policy by nonsense excuses. 

The outstanding merits of the manifesto are that it lays 
great emphasis on personal freedom, and that the Liberals 
show themselves to be the only party ready to face the 
problem of modern trade unionism. This last is a question 
that Labour cannot, and the Tories dare not, discuss. The 
Liberals state an issue on which electors are increasingly 
wanting some detailed proposals for ministerial action ; 
alas, all that they come up with is —a Royal Commission. 
They are still the party with the best emotions, but they 
have not—in this document—managed to ally to them the 
brightest ideas. 


Bulletin of Trouble 


ges add to the serious strikes already in progress there 
is the threat of another dock strike in the northern ports, 
This is again the work of Mr Barrett’s National Amalga- 
mated Stevedores and Dockers, and is part of its long 
quarrel with the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 
The NASD is asking this time that it should be represented, 
alongside the TGWU, on the local joint committees, as it 
already is in the Port of London. The port employers say 
that the unions must sort it out, fearing that if they admit 
the stevedores’ union to the committees immediately the 
TGWU members will walk out. On the other hand Mr 
Barrett has already twice shown that his strike threats are 
no bluffs, and that he can get the other union’s men out too. 
He plainly thinks that he can do so again. 

About 4,000 dockers in Liverpool have been idle in any 
case, and 47 ships at anchor outside the mouth of the Mersey 
because of the unofficial strike of some 500 tugmen. They 
want higher pay for overtime, and a working week of 44 
hours—which, in practice, means more overtime. These are 
the only two points, out of nine claims presented on the 
tugmen’s behalf by the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, which the employers were unable to accept. The 
men were told by their union that talks would begin within 
an hour of their return to work, and the employers have 
made it clear that they are ready to let the matter go to 
arbitration. Yet the decision to return to work on Thursday 
was passed by only one vote. 

Finally the last has not yet been heard of the strike in 
the Yorkshire pits, at a cost so far of 700,000 tons of coal. 
Some pits voted to go back to work at the beginning of the 
week on the advice of the National Union of Mineworkers, 
but the agitators got busy, dashing about in taxis, for which 
somebody must have paid; and at the time of writing 
43 pits are idle, affecting 60,000 men. The fillers are 
not content to wait for the revision of piece rates and 
allowances that could be expected from the experimental 
scheme now being tried out in the area, but say they must 
have an assurance of benefit now. However, they are 
getting short of money, and the men who have been put out 
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of work by the strikers’ action may be getting short of 
patience ; there is some hope that the fillers themselves 
will soon opt for wages rather than national assistance. 


Neutrals in Arms 


r. the ambassadors in Vienna succeed in bringing the 
negotiations for an Austrian treaty to a close in time 
for the foreign ministers to sign it on Sunday as the time- 
table requires, it will be a diplomatic tour de force. They 
have still several hurdles to clear at the time of writing. 
But one thing has emerged with notable clarity from the 
Austrian discussions and the Soviet comments accompany- 
_ing them. That is the strong element of “double talk” 
involved in the Russians’ advocacy of neutrality d la Suisse 
for Austria. While Izvestia has been assuring the Austrians 
that “ the Swiss model” is just the thing for them, Pravda 
has been denouncing as “enemies of Austria’s indepen- 
dence ” those who raise the question of their country being 
- permitted to raise somewhat larger, but still modest, armed 
forces. 

In Moscow’s eyes it is evidence of militarist intrigue to 
make such a suggestion at the moment when Austria is to 
relinquish all thought of alliances. But is it? The experi- 
ence of other small countries centrally situated in Europe 
is exactly the opposite: that the price of true “ alliance- 
free’ neutrality is the maintenance of a sizeable national 
defence. Both Switzerland and Sweden enforce conscrip- 
tion. The Swiss take pains to ensure that anyone who 
thinks of violating their neutrality will find them a hard 
nut to crack ; and the Swedes carry a heavier arms burden 
than their neighbours, the Danes, who are members of 
Nato. It is clear that the Swiss model is not really what 
Moscow has in mind for the Austrians at all. 


“ 


Make-Believe about Cyprus 


i; Cyprus problem is in danger of being turned into 
a tragic game of “let’s pretend.” The Greek govern- 
ment pretends, in an “information document” circulated 
to the United Nations, that British troops transferred from 
Suez to Cyprus are being used “as an instrument of 
colonial domination ” and that their “ repressive activities ” 
are causing concern to the Cypriots. The British Govern- 
ment pretends—as last week’s Commons debate lament- 
ably showed—that it can continue to treat Cyprus as a 
purely internal problem, refuse even to talk to Athens 
and eventually settle things quietly with Archbishop 
Makarios. The Archbishop and his supporters, on the 
other hand, seem to pretend that they have only to stick 
uncompromisingly to their guns to win victory. There 
are also lesser participants in the game, principally the 
Greek and Cypriot Communists, whose efforts are more 
comic than tragic, since their chief pretence is that everyone 
else—whether it be the Archbishop, the Greek Premier, or 
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the Greeks and Cypriots found guilty of dynamite. 
smuggling last week at Paphos—are all tools or “ worship. 
ping lackeys” of the British. The only interested » :rties 
who are content to remain spectators and get on wit) their 
daily business are the great majority of the ordinary »cople 
of Cyprus. 

It is obvious that there can be no progress t 
Cyprus settlement until those principally conce: 
arranging one come to terms with reality. It 
ceivable that the Greek government should real! 
that it will help its case to refer, in an internation 
ment, to the troops of its wartime ally and Nato 
in terms that are usually the preserve of Communi: 
gandists. But it is possible to find some excus 
action both in domestic pressures and in the natu 
tration caused by Britain’s refusal to acknowledge ( 
interest in the problem. It is, indeed, extraordinary that 
British spokesmen on Cyprus still seem to imagine that 
they do not have to take this into account, that 1! 
get away with generalities about economic and social pro- 


ds a 


gress and polite regrets about the slow progress towards 
a constitution. Britain cannot simply give way io the 
demand for enosis; but equally it cannot continue to 
ignore the Cypriots’ need to give expression to their 
“Greekness.” If a modus vivendi is to be worked out 
on this basis it will certainly need the help and co-operation 


of Athens. 


Waiting for Peking 


ITH most people’s eyes on the diplomatic duc! in 

Europe, it is difficult to tell whether the latest 
developments in the Formosa situation are encouraging or 
disturbing. The British chargé daffaires in Peking has 
managed to see Mr Chou En-lai, but his inquiry about the 
precise meaning of the Chinese prime minister’s well- 
publicised remarks at Bandoeng secured only the answer 
that further explanation would be given in due course. Has 
Mr Chou really not yet made up his mind what he meant 
when he spoke three weeks ago? For the outside world, 
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it is a matter of urgent interest to know which represents 
China's real attitude—Mr Chov’s talk of peace and negotia- 
' Bandoeng, or the continued military buildup on the 
nd opposite Formosa and the Nationalist-held off- 
; islands. On the face of it, the Peking government 
“ be acting very foolishly if it destroyed all the Asian 
| it has just won at Bandoeng by attacking the 
in the near future. But the Indians, at least, seem 
J-dly anxious about the possibility of a new flaring up 
of contlict in the Formosa Straits. The date of Mr Krishna 
Menon’s journey to Peking was abruptly put forward, 
against a background of nervous comments in Delhi ; it 
vet known what passed between him and Mr Chou, 
but it is clear that Mr Nehru attributes great importance 
mission. 

For their part, the Nationalists, by announcing the 
la mines around the islands (which implies the 
endangering of shipping entering the ports of Amoy and 
Foochow) have shown that they mean to stretch to the 
limit the definition of independent “ defensive” action 
which their agreement with the United States allows them. 
They could hardly have shown the world more clearly that 
hey sull prefer a tense atmosphere to any possibility of a 
detente between the Americans and Peking. But each 

ich provocative act on their part must strain their allies’ 
naticnce the more, and it may be doubted whether they 
can go any further without jeopardising their whole rela- 
tionship with Washington in view of its present mood. 
Meanwhile it still rests with Mr Chou and his colleagues 
to decide whether or not a cease-fire conference will be 
held ; and as yet there is no sign from Peking to encourage 
any great hopes. 


Agricultural Fashions 


T’ : agricultural policies of the parties are being defined 
ind debated with a welcome and unusual degree of 
precision, They deserve study, not simply as an election 
issue, but as a portent of what awaits the farmer and con- 
r when one or the other gets in. Labour, with its 
bland willingness to “ plan” everything (except, it insists, 
consumption), says that it would guarantee fixed prices to 
larmers, encourage them to expand their output by another 
third or so, and dispose of everything they produced by 
iting imports and controlling the marketing machinery. 
The Conservatives offer a soberer programme under which 
rs would be encouraged to base their production upon 
needs of the market, while continuing to enjoy the 
nt price guarantees and special aids and subsidies. 
Hoth parties emphasise their willingness to spend more 
Money on rural housing and amenities—the Conservatives 
ver frighteningly boasting that the “ progress” already 
ma in doubling water and sewage grants will be intensi- 
ti But it is left to Labour to wave the flag of rural 
equality as such, and to extend this principle, not only to 
ccucauon, but to farm “wages. Each programme strikes 
On.” one warning note, and on different topics. The Con- 
scrvatives would seek to reduce the “ formidable ” outlay 
250 million a year on subsidies ; Labour would deny 
‘ucers control over the marketing of livestock and 
Cc cals, because of the proposed integration of marketing 
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and import controls. Otherwise, both parties support the 
present producer marketing boards but even the Con- 
servatives, very understandably, are cautious about their 
extension to other commodities. 

Thus the alternatives are between a new dive into state 
planning and a continuation of the present compromise 
between free markets and public protection. Labour’s plan 
would insulate British farming once again from the market 
and completely disguise its real cost: the result could 
only be a highly inefficient agriculture. The Conserva- 
tives’ policy is at least more realistic, but with the danger 
that it may degenerate into innumerable dribs and drabs 
of special aids and protection, developed piecemeal and 
unrelated to any sound policy of value for money. 


Bombs and the Species 


T is nothing new for the electorate to vote on issues 
which it does not understand, but one issue of this 
election has reached a new level of the esoteric. The 
Labour party, like the Conservative party, is in favour of 
manufacturing the hydrogen bomb, but, as The Times 
remarks, is against any attempt to see whether it works. 
Its promise to ask the United States not to carry out any 
more tests appeals to several strands in the nation’s thinking 
—from the tendency to blame the Americans for everything 
to vague fear and bad conscience about making the bomb 
at all. The best of it, from Labour’s point of view, is that 
assurances that the tests are harmless have just enough 
unproven points to enable politically minded scientists to 
cause alarm. 

It is estimated that the extra dose of radioactivity 
produced by hydrogen bomb explosions so far will 
ultimately, when all the radioactive dust settles, amount to 
O.I roentgens per person permanently in the open in the 
south-west of the United States. The British figure will be 
about 0.03 roentgens, and as the average person spends 
about 90 per cent of his time under cover of some sort his 
uptake of radioactivity would in practice be only a tenth of 
that—o.003 r. The natural background of radiation, due to 
cosmic rays and radioactive substances in the body and 
atmosphere (and unaffected by cover) is in most coun- 
tries about 0.1 r. a year. But it varies in different parts 
of the world. In North Sweden it is three times as high as 
the average, but the Swedes seem none the worse ; in the 
Andes it is five times as high—but that, perhaps, is not such 
a convincing example. But taking the average background 
of o.1 r. a year—or about 3 r. during each person’s repro- 
ductive life—the effect of the bomb tests so far is to increase 
the annual dose of radioactivity by 3 per cent. If ten times 
as many bombs are exploded will this be enough to damage 
the human race ? 

Genetic changes in any race come about partly from 
mutations—that is, accidental changes im the genes, which 
are the links in heredity ; and partly by selection, through 
variations in the length and strength of fertile life. Nobody 
seems to worry about the selection side of genetics—which 
is just as important-—although mankind has grossly inter- 
fered with the old law of survival of the fittest. If mice are 
any guide, it seems that, of the mutations that have occurred 
in the past history of man, practically all come from chemical 
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or thermal changes, and only one or two per cent from radio- 
activity of all kinds. A 30 per cent increase in a pheno- 
menon already only one or two per cent important seems 
nothing to worry about. 

There is obvious need for research into the question, but 
as it is impossible to experiment with human beings such 
research can never be conclusive. Meanwhile, a committee 
of the Medical Research Council has been appointed to 
review the existing scientific information, and its report will 
be published as a White Paper. This is likely to be 
reassuring, at least in the short run—but it will not, of 
course, appear before the election. 


Japan’s Run with the Red Queen 


F Mr Hatoyama, the Japanese prime minister, knows his 
I “ Through the Looking Glass ” he will sympathise with 
Alice, who, after running and running with the Red Queen, 
found herself just where she was when she started. The 
details of the trade agreement signed in Tokyo last week 
between a group of Japanese businessmen and the visiting 
Chinese trade delegation make a cautionary tale for poli- 
ticians who talk too smoothly at election tme. In the 
elections of last February Mr Hatoyama’s Democratic party 
made great play with an undertaking to expand Japanese 
trade with mainland China ; and on coming to power they 
at once faced the problem of making good their word. 
The new agreement, reached after more than a month of 
bargaining and several near-breakdowns, leaves the planned 
level of trade between the two countries exactly where it 
was in the previous agreement—at {£30 million each way 
for the coming year. This represents only about six per 
cent of Japan’s total trade, and is rather less than the value 
of the agreement which Japan signed, without fanfares 
or fuss, a fortnight earlier with the Nationalist government 
on Formosa. Nor is even this volume likely to be reached 
in practice. Many of the things the Chinese want to import 
are on the list of embargoed strategic goods, and they are 
unwilling to take the products of Japan’s light industry 
instead. In turn, China’s industrial commitments and 
agricultural troubles make it difficult to spare the things 
that Japan wants. 

Mr Ishibashi, the Japanese minister of international trade, 
estimated that about a third of the planned trade will in 
fact be fulfilled. This is little better than what happened 
last year, when China’s actual imports from Japan came 
to a quarter of what had been scheduled. Nor have the 
recent talks in Tokyo made any headway over the method 
of payment: transactions will continue to be paid for in 
sterling, as in the past, until the two state banks can agree 
about some other formula, disagreement over which was one 
of the points on which the Tokyo discussions nearly 
foundered. The chief aim of the Chinese has been to 
maneeuvre Mr Hatoyama’s government into giving its 
official backing to the compact, as the first step towards 
securing Japan’s recognition of the Peking regime. So far 
they have signally failed to do so: and although Mr 
Hatoyama has incautiously talked about “support and assis- 
tance ” for the agreement, that was probably only a symp- 
tom of his chronic eagerness to be friendly to everybody. 
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It may be clear to him now that for economic as wel) as 
strategic reasons Japan cannot expect any impressive 
inerease in its trade with China. 


Plain Speaking in Belgrade 


M* MENDERES, the Turkish prime minister, is to be 
congratulated on his plain speaking in Belgrade last 
week. So is the Jugoslav government, which made no 
attempt to hush up its Turkish allies’ criticisms of jts 
estimate of the international situation; Mr Menderes’s 
forthright remarks about “ neutralist illusions,” the “ peace- 
ful’ Atlantic bloc and the need for “ concrete and precise 
proof” of a more conciliatory Soviet attitude were fully 
published in the Jugoslav newspapers. 

It seems doubtful, however, whether Mr Menderes had 
much success in his private talks with Marshal Tito in 
bringing him round to his way of thinking. The Turkish 
premuer realises that any relaxation in international tension 
that there may be—and he is rather doubtful about this 
anyway—is due to the way the West has stood firm and 
looked to its defences, and he would very much like the 
Jugoslavs to overcome their reluctance to undertake specific 
military Commitments towards their Balkan allies and to 
agree to set up a Joint Chiefs of Staff. Tito, on the other 
hand, is much more optimistic and feels that this is an 
inappropriate and tactless moment to emphasise closer 
military co-operation. 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of these views 
or to suspect that Marshal Tito is completely taken in by 
the Soviet blandishments now being showered on him. But 
the fact remains that his much-publicised determination to 
blaze his own trail and remain independent of both power 
blocs has made it difficult for him to agree to turn the 
Balkan alliance (which is indirectly linked with Nato and 
receives western armaments) into a really effective bulwark 
of peace and stability in the region. It is a welcome sign 
of the sturdiness of this alliance that its members should 
fee] free to talk frankly, to agree to disagree, and to part 
friends. But since they were brought together in the first 
place primarily by their need to combine their defences, 
and since (pace Marshal Tito) this still remains the most 
compelling link between them, it is a pity that they cannot 
concert the means to satisfy it fully. 


Coldest War 


NTARCTICA, although the bleakest of continents, has long 
been the object of ardent claims. Across its frozen 
wastes run imaginary boundary lines which divide the polar 
“cake” into great slices in the names of Britain, Norway, 
France, Australia, New Zealand, Chile and Argentina. The 
United States has explored a large segment, and, without 
making claims, has indicated that it would not welcome 
intrusion there. South Africa has shown distinct interest 
in the polar continent for meteorological and whaling pur- 
poses ; and the Russians have laid a foundation for possible 
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Queue Questions 


THE BUSES MUST 
GO THROUGH 


In these talks we of London Transport have 
explained to those that have to queue for our 
services the problem that we are trying to solve on 
their behalf. There will always be queues as long as 
we all go to and from our work at the same time, but 
these queues would be very much shorter if street 
congestion could be cured or eased. 


We have urged the private motorist to leave the 
car at home and to rely on public transport for 
travel in Central London. This would mean a 
saving of road space, an easing of the conditions 
facing the bus driver in his exacting duty to the 
public, an improvement in the regularity of the 
service. 


But everyone can help as well. All road users by 
granting the bus a friendly measure of priority on the 
streets can materially assist towards a smoother, 
more efficient service. All, from the policeman on 
point duty to the pedestrian, from the lorry driver to 
the barrow boy, can help to speed the bus on its 
useful way. 


A full bus delayed for a minute by some check in 
the traffic wastes an hour, for it is carrying not goods 
but people each with his personal timetable; it is 
introducing anxiety and frustration not only to the 
driver but to each of its passengers. 


Every day nearly ten million passengers are carried 
on London’s buses. We can hardly be accused of 
selfishness in asking for priority on their behalf. 


The buses must go through. 
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ISSUED BY LONDON TRANSPORT 


DAISEE JUTE 


gets tlhe 
Sack 


HIS isn’t the kind of sack you don’t want. This is 

a jute sack —and that is a Good Thing. For 

sacks carry your coal, your sugar and your flour. 

Sacks carry fertilizers and seed and grain. And 

because sacks must be tough, the best sacks are 
made of jute. 

Just like rope. And twine and hessian and scrim. 
All these are made of jute. Jute backs your lino and 
your carpets. Jute lines your shoes and shapes the 
shoulders of your suit. 

What amazing stuffis jute. How unromantic and 
how unregarded. But how very vital! For always, 
everywhere, jute is at its necessary task. All praise 
to jute! 


1 


INDysTRIES LT 


— makers of bags and sacks; 
jute carpets and furnishing fabrics; yarn for carpets, cloth 
for backing linoleum, for tarpauling, roofing felt, damp- 


twines, cords and ropes; 


courses and plasterers’ scrim; 
and canvas. 


cotton belting and webbing 


There may be an application of jute to your business. Why not write to us:— 


JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD - MEADOW PLAGE BUILD'NGS - DUNDEE 
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as by listing the Antarctic, like radio; among their 


4..coveries. But the most serious. point of friction has been 


.¢ Falkland’ Island§ Dependencies, a finger of- ice- 
ced land thrusting up towards the tip of Latin America, 
atil recent years an unchallenged part of the British 


Avcorctic sphere. British titles to the territories go back 


imber of dates between 1678 and 1843, and are based 

series of acts of annexation and effective exercise of 

| and other authority. But in 1925 and 1940 respec- 

Argentina and Chile raised claims to areas which 
, . both with the British sector and with each other. 
A tina has gone further by disputing the status of the 
I ad Islands themselves, a settled British colony with 
ears of undisturbed history. 


SARENTINA 
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Falkiand Is 
S6r tish) 
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the Antarctic dependencies Argentina and Chile have 
ip a dozen bases, in the face of regular British protests, 
are consistently rejecting offers of international arbitra- 
The British Government has now decided to submit 
case to the International Court at The Hague unilaterally. 
ihe Chileans and Argentines cannot be compelled to accept 
: Court’s authority or even to appear before it, but there 
ve grounds for hoping that the Chileans at least may yet 
ree to arbitration, and in afy case the British move will 
ng the matter before the eyes of the world’s foremost 
sunal, which can now invite all other interested parties to 
‘ow suit by submitting their views. 


Disappointed Somalis 


Ts delegation from Somaliland which has been visiting 
Britain to protest against the fulfilment of the Treaty 
ot 1897 under which a large area of the Somaliland 
‘interland has been handed over to Ethiopia, has gone away 
disappointed. They intend to try to bring the dispute 
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before the International Court of Justice at The Hague, for 
which purpose they seek a sponsor in Uno, They have 
sent a petition to the Secretary-General. The Govern- 
ment has apparently made it clear that Britain cannot act 
in the matter ; this would offend the Ethiopians from whom 
certain promises about the administration of the territory, 
and in particular the promise to allow the tribes concerned 
to use the grazing grounds without hindrance, have been 
extracted. Ethiopia has now moved in, apparently with a 


considerable protective armament, and announced the 


liberation of the area. As Britain considers that Ethiopia’s 
title to the area is sound, and the Treaty must be fulfilled, 
it only remains for the Somalis to prove to the Court that 
Britain was in fact unable to make such a treaty under the 
terms of the protectorate established in 1886, and that 
therefore both Britain and Ethiopia are ultra vires. 
Inevitably, Somalis feel that the whole area in which 
their people live and graze their herds is “ national territory ” 
some day to be united in a single state instead of, as now 
divided into British, Ethiopian, French and Italian zones— 
the last-named being due for independence under United 
Nations mandate in 1960. They are a vigorous and expand- 
ing people, and before European control was asserted in the 
Horn of Africa, were steadily pressing south and west. 
They are today an important part of the Kenya police force, 
The growth of a sense of betrayal among them—they are 
bitter not only about the 1897 treaty but also about the 
failure to consult them in 1955 and 1897—will add yet 
another complication to the many in East Africa. Develop- 
ing their homeland will not prove easy, nor necessarily an 
effective sop, and it will be expensive, but it is the only 
restitution that Britain can make. Somalis who learn that 
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Ethiopia is negotiating an oil-prospecting concession with 
an American firm in the grazing grounds that they have 
“Jost ” will certainly think so. 


Mr Sweetman’s Debut 


Cy correspondent in Dublin writes: The Irish budget 
was awaited with exceptional interest this year. It 
was the first to be presented by-the coalition government, 
which was elected last June after a successful campaign 
against what it called the “austerity budget” of Fianna 
Fail in 1952. There was also a new Minister for Finance, 
Mr Sweetman, who, being only the sixth to hold that office 
in over thirty years, promised at least some ‘novelty of 
approach. 

His description of the general economic situation was 
reassuring. Industrial production has shown a further in- 
crease ; and, in spite of last year’s weather, agricultural 
output is up. The export trade has also expanded—in spite 
of the fact that the removal of controls in the United King- 
dom has removed protection for sterling area products, and 
thus brought a number of temporarily flourishing Irish 
exports to a sudden end. At £§ million, the deficit in the 
Republic’s balance of payments in 1954 was the lowest since 
supplies became available after the war. An agreeable 
oddity. was a small surplus with the dollar area. It may 
well be felt that the export trade has become dangerously 
dependent on the high prices for cattle ; but the fact remains 
that 1954 was a good year. 

It was not expected that this prosperity could be trans- 
lated into large remissions of taxation. Mr Sweetman did 
no more than to give a small increase in old age pensions 
(which are traditionally of high political importance) and 
to raise the income tax allowances. No doubt he was under 
some pressure to do more, and his restraint is a good sign 
for the future. The job that he has inherited is not an 
enviable one. The budget of 1952 brought austerity to the 
Irish tax-payer, but it was followed by an increase in public 
expenditure on current and capital account. As things are, 
Mr Sweetman seems committed to borrowing £31 million 
for the programme of capital investment. No immediate 
relief seems possible from high taxation and large borrow- 
ings ; and no reserve of taxable capacity is being built up 
against future needs. This springs also from the incidence 
of taxation ; agricultural prosperity does little or nothing 
to increase the revenue, so that the burden falls with special 
severity on a comparatively small number of income tax- 
payers. It could not be expected that Mr Sweetman would 
solve these difficulties ; it must be counted in his favour 
that he has refrained from making them any worse. 


Cold Comfort for Satellite Housewives 


I’ recent weeks, four East European satellite countries have 
announced a round of price cuts. Only East Germany 
and Hungary have failed to follow suit, probably because in 
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both the economic situation is just that much too unfayour- 
able ; in East Germany inflationary pressures are causing 
serious alarm, while in Hungary the disastrous consequences 
of the oscillations in economic policy since July, 1953, are 
notorious. For once, the Communist regimes in Prague, 
Warsaw, Bucharest and Sofia have not taken their cue from 
Moscow, which this year has so far withheld its customary 
spring price reductions. But far from striking out on their 


own, the satellites are merely making a show of catching 
up with their Soviet mentors. Until this year, the Russians 
have cut prices regularly since 1947 ; in the satellites, price 
reductions have been less numerous and more modest. 
This year’s price cuts are on an even smaller scale than 
usual. In Poland they represent a saving to the population 
half as great as last year’s price cuts were supposed to 
afford ; in Bulgaria the saving is about two-thirds as great, 
in Czechoslovakia less than a quarter. In Rumania the 
price cuts—the first to be given there—are quite inadequate 
to offset the price increases caused by the abolition of 
rationing last December. And the benefits which even 
these modest reductions bring to all four countries are more 
apparent than real. Very few basic foodstuffs have been 
affected ; bread, flour, sugar, potatoes and eggs cost as much 
as ever, and only in Bulgaria and Rumania have the prices 
of a few meat products been reduced. Many of the clothes 
and consumer goods that now cost less are reported to be 


= 
Evils of War and Peace 


In truth, it is now perfectly clear that many of the 
evils and losses we ascribe to war have been the results 
of mismanagement and misgovernment. Thus, about hal! 
the burden of the national debt was imposed on us by 
taking up money on erroneous principles, and the whole 
of the debt was incurred more from a wish to shirk 
responsibility and avoid unpopularity than from any real 
difficulty of providing for the cost. In fact, loans saved 
nothing ; they wasted our resources and caused greater 
weakness than would taxes to pay all the expenses of 
war as they arose. Though we, as a contemporary taunt- 
ingly says, are “ obliged to swallow the loan” because he 
and other writers mislead public opinion, and continue 
the delusion that loans add to the national power, we 
only swallow it as the starved people, being governed by 
ignorance, were obliged for many years to swallow the 
corn law ; and though we cannot help the mischief caused 
by ignorance and avarice, that does not make loans less_ | 
a costly and destructive means of waging war, and does 
not make it less an error to attribute to war the evils of 
improvident borrowing. To war men are impelled by 
their natural impulses, which carry forward society in its 
course ; and it is the duty ef observers carefully to dis- 
criminate the effects of these different impulses. To 
argue against them is absurd; they are part of man’s 
nature, necessary to his continuance on the earth ; all we 
can do is to observe their effects and modify their direc- 
tion. But if we attribute to one impulse what is the | 
consequence of another—if we ascribe to‘ the hasty 
impulse which makes men risk something to redress a | 
wrong or stay oppression the manifold evils which sordid, 
slow, calculating, dishonest greediness inflicts on society— 
we do injustice to ‘ourselves and the Creator, and per- 
petuate chronic and permanent evils that we have learnt | 


from experience are worse than the swift and violent evils | 
of war. 


The Economist 


May 12, 1855 
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in short supply or else unobtainable. In short, the average 
family, which spends most of its worldly wealth on keeping 
the wolf from the door, will be just as badly off ; only the 
few who have money to burn on household or semi-luxury 
goods—if they can find them—will profit. 

That these cuts give so little cause for rejoicing shows 
how modest (and perhaps how inefficient) has been the 
switch-over to consumer goods production and how un- 
successful the attempts to get the peasants to grow more. 
Now, with the apparent swing-back to concentration on 
heavy industry, the dearth of consumer goods is likely to 
be even worse. Unless the present frenzied drive to step 
up agricultural production succeeds in filling the shops with 
more foodstuffs, the outlook for the consumer in Eastern 
Europe is not encouraging. 


The Shape of the European Fund 


* 


ONVERTIBILITY rumours have blossomed with the chest- 
& nuts this May, as last, in Paris. At the end of April 
the managing board of the European Payments Union was 
as near agreement as seemed possible on the related ques- 
tions of the extension of the EPU and the charter for the 
European Fund which is to succeed it. This week the 
deputies of the special ministerial group on convertibility 
are meeting in Paris to resolve the few unsettled issues. 
But their prospects of complete success are dim, and it seems 
unlikely that there will be any final settlement until the 
finance ministers themselves meet in June. 

The crux of the problem is whether, when sterling 
becomes convertible, the European Fund which is to replace 
the Union will simply give short-term credits to countries 
in temporary balance-of-payments difficulties, or whether 
it will continue EPU’s clearing functions, although on a 
100 per cent gold payment basis. Most of the Europeans 
concerned would like the clearing function to continue ; 
partly because they feel it will help them resist the tempta- 
tions of bilateralism, partly because they are now accus- 
tomed to the EPU and are reluctant to dismantle too much 
of the system until they are sure convertibility is here to 
stay, and partly for the tactical reason that it would make 
it harder, although not impossible, for the British to have 
a flexible exchange rate, which the continentals, in general, 
oppose. 

The British argue that special clearing mechanisms have 
no place in the convertible world and that almost by defini- 
tion convertibility means restoring to the Bank of England 
and other central banks functions which are normally theirs. 
Many of the fruits of convertibility such as increased com- 
peution from dollar goods will be sour ones in the short 
‘erm even if they prove beneficial in the long run. And 
it is too much to expect that the British will abandon their 
position that, with convertibility, the Bank should come 
back into its own. But whether the prize will be as sub- 
stantial as the Bank of England hopes is another question. 
For underlying the arguments on the nature and functions 
of the new fund there is considerable doubt whether the 
Water is yet quite warm enough for the plunge. The trade 
Cuance and the vagaries of the transferable sterling rate 


have been watched almost as anxiously in Paris as in 


+ 
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London. If Mr Butler is there to chair the ministerial 
group on convertibility when it meets in June it will be 
his confidence rather than his arguments that carry the day. 


Behind Germany’s Dollar Barrier 


NOUGH time has now elapsed since a number of countries 
E —Western Germany, Holland and South Africa— 
liberalised their imports from the dollar area to justify an 
assessment of the results. In Western Germany figures 
have recently been made available which bring the story 
up to February, 1955. These figures have been analysed 
in an article published from official sources in Bonn ; it is 
an instructive indication of what has happened in a country 
that has liberalised, and a guide to those that contemplate 
similar steps. 

The German figures show that, since the first dose o* 
liberalisation in February, 1954, imports from the dollar 
area, calculated on a monthly average basis, have risen 60 
per cent above the monthly average for 1953. The trend 
shows up clearly in the table below: 


Total Imports from 
(‘000 dollars) Imports dollar area 
Monthly average 1953..........- 46,625 22,430 
Monthly average 1954........... 56,576 335,916 
Monthly average Mar. ’54-Feb. '55 61,600 38,900 


Last November the Germans doubled the “ free-list” of 
imports from the dollar area, and this led to a further sub- 
stantial rise in imports. A third release is soon to be made 
and, according to some reports, will for the first time em- 
brace agricultural items. It appears that in the first stages 
the heaviest cost of additional imports from the dollar area 
fell on industrial raw materials, such as cotton ; but sub- 
sequently imports of machines and machine-tools took over 
the lead, apparently owing to the early delivery dates and 
attractive payment terms offered by American suppliers. 

This evidence, fragmentary as it is, confirms the belief 
that there is a substantial head of dollar-buying power 
dammed up behind the barriers of discriminatory import 
controls. But the Germans at least are satisfied that it is 
not such as to inundate their dollar balance of payments 
They are pressing forward with the process of freeing dollar 
imports in the conviction that this additional freedom, bring- 
ing as it does the stimulus of competition from outside, will 
in the end prove beneficial to the German economy. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The Buganda parliament, the Lukiko, has accepted, with 
modifications, the constitutional reforms designed to convert 
the province into a constitutional monarchy and permit the 
Kabaka’s return, but has approved a resolution opposing 
the plans to instal a ministerial system at the centre with 
an Asian minister, as well as European ministers, and so 
treat the country as a “multiracial” state instead of a 
wholly African one. A delegation will be sent to London 
to urge the Kabaka’s immediate return—under the original 
offer, his return was to follow an initial period during which 
the new Buganda constitution was tested in practice. 
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Soviet Riposte in the 
Middle East 


Srr—With reference to the last para- 
graph of your comment of April 23rd, 
1955, I should like to point out that by 
the treaty of 1921 between Iran and the 
Soviet Union, the right of entry mto 
Iran of Soviet troops is restricted to the 
circumstances laid down in the letter of 
December 12, 1921, written by Rotstein, 
the then Soviet Minister in Teheran, to 
Mocharos-Saltaneh, the then Iranian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. This letter 
is an integral part of the treaty and states 
‘that Articles 5 and 6 are intended to apply 
only to cases in which preparations have 
been made on Iranian soil for a con- 
siderable armed attack upon Russia or 
the Soviet Republics allied to her, by the 
partisans of the regime which has been 
overthrown, i.e., the Tzarist regime. 

It is therefore clear that Articles 5 and 
6 of the treaty do not, as suggested in 
your comment, give an unconditional 
right to Russia, nor do they prevent Iran 
from joining a regional defensive pact 
according to the Charter of the United 
Nations, to which both Iran and the 
Soviet Union adhere. Furthermore, it 
follows that, as has been emphasised on 
several occasions, both officially and un- 
officially, by Iranian statesmen, Iran 
reserves her freedom of action to join 
any multilateral or bilateral pact which 
she considers to be in her national 
interest and for the preservation of her 
independence.—Yours faithfully, 

S. H. V. SANaAnpajt 

Embassy of Iran, S.W.7 


Progress at Lake Copais 


Srr—In the letter which appeared in 
your issue of April 30th, Mr. P. X. 
Levandis, the Greek Minister of Agri- 
culture, states that the Lake Copais 
estate has exhibited notable progress 
since its ownership passed from the 
British company to the Greek State in 
1953. In support of his statement Mr 
Levandis purports to show that the 
results achieved are better than those 
obtained by the British company in 
previous years. 

In giving comparative figures of pro- 
duction of the estate under British 
ownership in the years 1951 to 1953 Mr 
Levandis has quite unwittingly mis- 
represented the facts. Three-fourths 
of the land was cultivated by Greek 
tenants and one-fourth directly by the 
British company. Production per hectare 
from direct cultivation by the company 
was from 40 per cent to §0 per cent 
greater than that from land cultivated 
by tenant farmers. The figures given by 
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Mr Levandis relate only to tenant culti- 
vation, whereas a proper comparison 
would be with the average production 
of the whole of the estate. As regards 
wheat production the correct figures 
(expressed in terms of kgs per hectare) 
are as follows. Under British ownership, 
iN I9SI, 2,345 5 IN 1952, 2,281 ; in 1953, 
2,550. Under Greek ownership, in 1954, 
2,300, 

With regard to cotton, the British 
company took a fixed rental per stremma 
for cotton grown by tenants The total 
crop was not weighed and thus there was 
no means of ascertaining correctly the 
average yields obtained from cotton 
grown by tenants. Cotton grown by 
direct cultivation, however, was all 
weighed and for the years 1951 and 1952 
the average yields were 1,692 and 1,615 
kgs per hectare respectively. This com- 
pares with a yield of 1,500 kgs per hec- 
tare obtained by the Greek Copais 
Organisation in 1954. No figures can 
be given for the year 1953 because the 
estate passed to the Greek Government 
in July of that year.—Yours faithfully, 

F. W. Wits, 
Liquidator, Lake Copais Co., Ltd. 
London, E.C.2 


Fraud at Lloyd’s 


Srr—Your stgry of April gth tells us 
that Wilcox was heavily indebted to his 
syndicate throughout the year except on 
December 31st, when he gave it a cheque 
on his private account, and then, on 
January Ist, drew a cheque in his own 
favour on the syndicate’s account. This 
ceremony unrepeated might have sug- 
gested to a bank manager in New York 
a violation of Sec. 1292-a of our Penal 
Law which makes it a crime for any 
person with fraudulent intent to 
make ...a check ... in his own behalf 
- - upon any bank . . . knowing at the 
time of such making . . . that the maker 
. . . had not sufficient funds in or credit 


with such bank .. . for the payment of 
such check, ... 


The repetition of this ceremony year 
after year would certainly prompt an 
alert manager in New York to make dis- 
creet inquiries if not to lodge a complaint 
with the authorities. 

The case shows the wisdom of Ameri- 
can insurance laws which in effect 
subject the accounts of insurers to 
government audit at least once in three 
years. 

Perhaps this case also suggests that it 
may be wise to_ reconsider your penal 
laws relating to cheques, if they permit 
year-end “ window-dressing ” by any so 
naive a device as that used by Mr 
Wilcox.—Yours faithfully, 

New York HAROLD MANHEIM 
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Michael P. Fogarty 


To answer questions arising from 
the development of economic con- 
trol, the author re-defines the 
scope and nature of economics, 
explaining what an economist 
does, marking the junction be- 
tween economics and ethics, and 
setting economic problems against 
their wider cultural background. 
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Nineteen Twenty Nine 


GREAT CRASH, 1929. 
By Kenneth Galbraith. 


Boston Houghton Mifflin Company. 221 
nag $3.00. 

THE ereat crash on the New York 
| exchange in October, 1929, 


as meant many things to many men. 
the most brilliant of American 
on vacation in Paris, was 
inf -d by wire that he had been wiped 
oul he market ; he remarked quietly 
that vould now be home in time for 
To Fitzgerald, 


fina rs. 


bis 


ird-Yale game. 

th impagne poet of the blazing 
twenties, October 19, 1929, signified the 
coming of doom over the Babylon of the 
west. To Marxists the great collapse 
ha vays been proof of their theories, 
ordinary men and women who 

ced its aftermath it has sug- 

‘hat prophets—especially financial 

are justly without honour in 

wn country. Jo Professor Gal- 

. who writes on economic subjects 

lucid vivacity, and who can make 
Dow-Jones share index lose 
points by remarking that 1955 

ertain resemblances to 1929, the 

rash should afford the opportunity 

very important book. 

Most passion spent, such a book would 
examine the structure of the boom that 
led to the fantastic prices on Wall Street 
after 1927, that provoked the creation of 
nvestment trusts during that year, 
and that culminated in the speculative 
drive of July and August, 1929. It would 
seek to answer the crucial question of 
whether the crash was an “ accident ”— 
in the genuine sense of the word—or a 
‘ary part of a free business cycle, 
igeravated by local circumstances. That 
ic real problem, and those who argue 

1929 cannot happen again do so 
ecisely because the American market 
oday is “free” within very special 

Finally, such a book would study 
> of the most obscure and difficult 
‘blems to arise out of the history of 
crash. What is the exact connection 
between the events of October, 1929, and 
the depression of 1931 ? Could anything 
‘ been done to regain equilibrium in 
crucial year 1930 ? 

0 one would be better equipped to 
write such a book than Professor Gal- 
raith. Unfortunately, it cannot as yet 
de said that he has done so. “ The Great 
“rash,” which will be published in 
ritain later in the summer by Messrs. 
amish Hamilton, is an expanded 
version of recent work for periodicals, 
id it has the virtues of vulgarisation. It 
“cs a racy chronicle of the hour to hour 
‘casters that led to the final break- 


through of October 29th when sales in 
the first half-hour were “ at a 33,000,000- 
a-day rate,” and which demonstrated the 
futility of all previously known rescue 
drill. It describes, with angry relish, the 
fatuous optimism and official blindness . 
that endured even after the storm broke. 
It is rich in anecdotic material, but here 
a desire to be popular declines into 
extreme bad taste. We find a famous 
Harvard economist deriving humour 
from the fact that 

the head of the Rochester Gas and 

Electric Company took gas. Another 

martyr dipped himself in gasoline and 

touched himself off. He not only made 
good his escape from his margin calls, 
but took his wife with him. 

Above all, “ The Great Crash ” treats 
the questions of causes and consequences 
in a very compressed and inadequate way. 
Professor Galbraith implies that the men 
involved were knaves and fools or that 
any idiot could have done things better. 
Admitting that the crash “can be much 
more readily explained than the depres- 
sion that followed it,” Professor 
Galbraith spends little time on seeking 
a connection. His generalisations on 
the bad distribution of income, on the 
weak corporate structure and on the lack 
of economic intelligence are starting 
points for an inquiry rather than con- 
clusions. No doubt Britain’s return to 
the gold standard was related to the 
subsequent easing of credit in New York, 
but to state that Sir Winston Churchill 
stood in the visitors’ gallery in Wall 
Street on October 24, 1929, “ viewing his 
awful handiwork,” is to be more irre- 
sponsible and superficial than a fine 
economist should be even in his lighter 
moments. 


The Gentlemen in 
Whitehall 


HIGHER CIVIL SERVANTS IN 
BRITAIN. 

By R. K. Kelsall. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 249 pages. 25s. 


R KELSALL has collected data in 
great detail about the way in 
which senior administrative civil ser- 
vants reach their posts. He presents 
statistics for those who could be so 
described in 1929, 1939 and 1950, show- 
ing their method of recruitment to the 
service, their education, their social 
origin and the speed of their advance- 
ment in relation to these factors. He 
describes and discusses the different 
methods of recruitment and promotion 
since the reforms of 1870. He has been 
at great pains to collect his information, 
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much of which was not available before 
his researches. The results are very 
much what casual observation would 
suggest: the progress of the service 
from the variegated results of patronage, 
first to a fairly close reserve of the pro- 
fessional classes, and more recently to 
a wider field of recruitment. But this 
is not to belittle the value of Mr Kelsall’s 
work ; the facts have never before been 
so fully or clearly set out. 

One cannot praise so whole-heartedly 
Mr Kelsall’s comments. As another 
worker said of his own book, the study 
is in the spirit of the day; it presents 
features of a high, almost a repulsive, 
morality. Mr Kelsall takes as self- 
evident, and therefore neither states nor 
questions, a number of moral principles 
which seem (in spite of some practical 
inconsistency among themselves) to be 
as follows: (a) access to jobs in the civil 
service is a natural right which should 
be determined on a strictly egalitarian 
basis, any bias in favour of the upper 
middle classes being the greatest sin; 
(b) promotion is better than examina- 
tion entry, on egalitarian grounds and 
because it diminishes the number of the 
expensively educated ; (c) civil servants 
should be imaginative, intelligent and 
forceful reformers, preferably trained in 
the social sciences. A _ progressive 
bureaucracy seems to be the author’s 
ideal. Accordingly, he scarcely con- 
siders what, under a parliamentary 
democracy, are the nature and limita- 
tions of a civil servant’s duties and his 
relation to his minister, or how far, at 
different times, the methods of recruit- 
ment in fact enabled successive govern- 
ments to hire the kind of administrators 
that they wanted. 

Mr Kelsall’s book is part of a pro- 
gramme of sociological research spon- 
sored by the London School of 
Economics, but his discussion of the 
problem is curiously unacademic: it 
mirrors his own views and not those of 
the universe which he studies. Never- 
theless, we remain grateful to him for 
his factual analysis. 


Journalist in China 


NO FLIES IN CHINA, 
By G. S. Gale. 


Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


O one who reads this book from 

_ cover to cover can fail to receive 
some impression of what the new China 
is like. Whether the impression is 
correct must depend partly on the 
author’s accuracy in describing what he 
saw and felt, partly on the reader’s 
sympathy with the author’s character 
and approach, and partly on the reader’s 
own political views. It may even be 
argued that the new China lives in so 
many different forms in so many differ- 
ent’ minds that there can be no absolute 
truth about it. But in practical every- - 
day terms this argument is too sophisti- 
cated for all but the few, and for the 
great majority Mr Gale’s work of explo- 
ration will prove unusual and rewarding. 
The author, who is on the staff of ° 
the Manchester Guardian, travelled 


166 pages. 
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across Russia to China as a member 
of a team of seven journalists who 
were, ostensibly, to accompany and 
report on the visit of Mr Attlee’s Labour 
delegation last year. In reality, the 
journalists saw very little of the dele- 
gation, travelling as a rule at different 
times and by different aeroplanes. The 
book has therefore become an indepen- 
dent report, “one man’s view of China.” 
Fortunately for the reader, this one man 
can write attractively and_ lucidly, 
possesses a flair for conveying the mood 
as well as describing the actual sur- 
roundings in which he spent three hectic 
weeks in China, and is able to limit his 
political digressions to what is either 
apposite or original. Consequently this 
is an important book. 

Even if he is sometimes a little loose 
with his facts, there are no flies on 
Mr Gale. He incisively describes the 
hallmark of dictatorship in the immense 
intelligence of men like Chou En-lai, 
compared with the dreary unwillingness 
to be caught thinking lower down the 
hierarchy. He appreciates that this is 
the first real revolution in China for two 
thousand years, and that it is “ the more 
shocking, more unnatural, more exces- 
sive... because... its ideas were alien 
entirely.” He gives chapter and verse 
to emphasise that this is a genuine and 
not phoney Communism, and yet he is 
crystal clear that it is popular. “The 
Government has a very firm hold on 
the country and it seemed to me that the 
country liked it that way.” 

China has indeed gone through a 
revolution, and it is far too soon to say 
where the chain reaction will end. But 
it is certain, first, that China is now on 
the way to becoming a great power in 
fact as well as in name, and, second, that 
Mr Gale’s book provides a modest and 
balanced view of the reasons why. 
Already those on the Left. for whom the 
Chinese revolution has the kind of senti- 
mental fascination that prevents them 
recognising facts when they see them, 
are scoffing at it. And it is in the interest 
of the whole free world that Mr Gale’s 
book should reach as many American 
readers as possible. 


Improving the Poor 


THE BRITISH WORKING-CLASS 
READER 1790-1848. 

By R. K. Webb. 

Allen and Unwin. 192 pages. 18s. 


__ notes in the margin of early 
nineteenth-century history have not 
much to do with their title. In his open- 
ing chapter Dr Webb argues that more 
people must have been able to read in 
the England of that time than has usually 
been thought, because such a lot of 
reading matter was provided for the 
classes, of manual labourers in town and 
country, generally held to be the least 
literate. He keeps clear of statistics of 
literacy ; and for the rest of his book he 
describes “efforts to provide good or 
safe reading matter for the newly 
literate” in “areas of economic and 
social conflict,” excluding newspaper 
material, and choosing somewhat hap- 


hazardly among the pamphleteers. He 
has made some use of the papers of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and deals with various other 
apologists for things as they were. 

Most of the booklets he discusses were 
futile. In part, this was because their 
authors chose weak premises from which 
to argue ; still more, it was because the 
men of real ability on the side of law 
and order, of property and the estab- 
lished church, were too busy disputing 
with each other at Westminster to have 
time or inclination to put what they took 
for granted to common men. Paine and 
Cobbett and Lovett, giants of radical 
journalism, had no one of their own 
stature in the lists against them. More- 
over, those who tried to counteract their 
doctrines usually did so in a style not 
easily “ understanded of the people.” 

Though Dr Webb has put a lot of 
work into getting this book ready— 
nearly thirty pages, out of less than two 
hundred, are taken up by notes and 
index—it is doubtful whether it was 
really necessary; and the doubt is 
strengthened by a saltless and often 
turgid manner of writing. His judgment 
of which details are significant, and 
therefore worth reprinting, is not strong ; 
and his work would have been more 
interesting and more readable had he 
boiled it down into an article or two for 
a learned journal. 


Nursing Sister 


LIFE IN OUR HANDS, 
By Pamela Bright. 
MacGibbon and Kee. 208 pages. 12s. 6d. 


eee is the personal story of a nursing 

sister who landed in Normandy soon 
after D-Day and served with a casualty 
clearing station in France, Belgium, 
Holland and Germany. British soldiers, 
German prisoners and—after peace was 
declared — victims of concentration 
camps were cared for with the same skill, 
though not quite the same sympathy ; 
the German prisoners simply did not 
want any. Eventually, when the station 
was disbanded, Miss Bright was posted 
to a medical unit for sick members of 
the British delegation to the Potsdam 
Conference. 

Acutely sensitive to the mental and 
physical suffering of the soldiers, she 
writes, without heroics, of the day-to-day 
work of doctors, sisters and orderlies, 
and of the anguish of men who were 
afraid to die—and of men who were so 
badly mutilated that they were afraid 
to live. One gradually realises that it is 
not only a sense of vocation, but also 
the conditioning process in a nurse’s 
training that enable her to face con- 
tinuously people in the unnatural state 
of mind produced by pain. But it is a 
pity Miss Bright takes herself so seri- 
ously and a relief when her halo wavers 
once. She would not be nice to Lord 
Haw Haw, who remained contemptuous 
and unrepentant after he had been cap- 
tured in a wood in Schleswig-Holstein 
and taken to the hospital with a bullet 
wound in his leg. 

Written with sincerity and insight, the 
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book is a story of devotion to humanity 
and reveals an awareness of the cont}. 
nuity of nature beside the hideous inter- 
ruption of warfare. It is an aspect of 
the war seldom recorded — perhaps 
because nurses are not in the habit of 
writing books. 


Psychology Choice 


THE VALUE TUDGMENT. 

By W. D. Lamont. 

pa i University Press. 350 pages, 
S. 


E have become familiar, in recent 
years, with the use of the tech- 
niques of modern philosophy to help 
in resolving problems of economic 
theory. It is unusual, however, for a 
philosopher to turn to economic theory 
in the hope that it may illumine a philo- 
sophical problem. It is doubtful 
whether this book justifies the experi- 
ment. Dr Lamont has followed up his 
hunch that the economic theory of con- 
sumers’ behaviour or, more generally, 
of the allocation of scarce resources 
might throw light on the general prob- 
lem of the attribution of goodness or 
of value. He is concerned to discuss 
what we mean when we say, making 
neither a moral nor an aesthetic judg- 
ment, “A is better than B.” What he 
has written, however, is an essay on 
the psychological process, and the 
rational grounds, 6f choice which sug- 
gests an answer to the question “how 
do we make our decision when we have 
to choose between A and B?” His 
underlying assumption is that when- 
ever we judge one thing to be better 
than another we are, logically speaking, 
envisaging a situation of enforced choice 
between them, in terms either of per- 
sonal possession, or of the continued 
existence, of one or the other. But 
surely this is not true. Our actual 
choices depend, as the author empha- 
sises, on the total situation we ire in 
when the choice must be made ; it 15, 
however, only occasionally that we use 
the word “better” as shorthand for 
“better for me in my situation.” In- 
deed, we often make a clear distinction 
by saying, for instance, “ that restaurant 
is better, but I prefer this.” 
The author’s discussion of the 
grounds of choice is, however, interest- 
ing. Using the economist’s concept o! 
opportunity costs, or resources forgone, 
he maintains that the order of “ value’ 
is the inverse of the order of oppor- 
tunity costs ; that is, that when I choose 
A rather than B I do so because I expect 
A, together with the resources 115 
choice will leave me, to minister to my 
general welfare more satisfactorily than 
B, with the resources which that choice 
would leave me. This lengthy, and 
somewhat turgid, discussion of what 
might be termed the psychological pre- 
paration for the market place comes af 
a time when economists seem to be 
agreeing that the subject is irrelevant to 
their problems ; but has it any more [0 
do with the traditional philosophical 
problems of “the good” and “the 
better ” ? 
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Showplace 


On a site in London rises a great new exhibition 
centre—the famous Empire Hall, Olympia. Opened 
in 1929, it marked a new era in packaging, for by 
that time the cement industry had generally adopted 
the multi-wall paper sack. 

Robinsons of Bristol introduced the paper sack into 
this country. Since then, besides cement, their paper 
sacks have carried such diverse contents as mattresses, 
whalemeat meal, carpets, milk churns and bacon 
sides, etc. 


Robinsons; 
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out of paper 


Beginning in 1844 with the supply of wrapping 
paper to grocers, the business grew rapidly, embrac- 
ing the manufacture of printed paper bags, folding 
cartons and boxes, fibre-board and corrugated con- 
tainers, and highly specialised packs for every 
conceivable purpose. 

In these and other developments Robinsons have 
led the way, and today are one of the largest groups 
in the world specialising in packaging and colour 


printing. 





AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


HOME esea ROBINSON ETD BRISTOL + THE ROBINSON WAXED PAPER CO 
ISTOL + STRACHAN & HENSHAW LTD BRISTOL KEYNSHAM PAPER MILLS LTD 
!AM + R. L. SHIRLEY & CO LTD LONDON + WARBEY & SON LTD LONDON 

(VE TAPES LTD LONDON + SELLOPRINT (LONDON) LTD LONDON + LABELON 

‘TD LONDON « THE NEW MERTON BOARD MILLS LTD LONDON » PAPER SACKS LTD 
‘HELEET - SACK FILLERS LTD NORTHFLEET - KENT KRAFT MILLS LTD NORTHFLEET 

\ LAIRD & SON LTD GLASGOW + FIFE PAPER MILLS LTD MARKINCH AND LEVEN 





OVERSEAS £5 &AROBINSON (CANADA) LTD TORONTO - ES & A ROBINSON 
(INC) WILMINGTON DELAWARE USA E S$ & A ROBINSON (PTY) LTD 
JOHANNESBURG AND CAPETOWN SOUTH AFRICA + ADHESIVE TAPES SOUTH AFRICA 
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Dilemma 


Washington, D.C. 


‘OR the past three weeks the mood of official Washington 
k 1s matched its physical environment of flowering dog- 
{ and burgeoning blossom. Whether the cheerful talk 
. break in the cold war really reflected a firm convic- 
. that the two great Communist powers might prove 
re tractable henceforth, or was simply a recognition that 
\merican policy must now prove itself more flexible if the 
Administration was to keep the initiative, not only diplo- 
‘cally abroad, but also politically at home, the buoyant 
ises of the President and his Secretary of State moved 
rreverent journalist to comment that the “ foreboding 
n was over.” Spurred on by Democrats who realised 
public opinion was alarmed, aware of the limited suc- 
f its allies at the Bandoeng conference, and probably 
ng into account the uncertain temper of Britain during 
lection campaign, the Administration was talking less 
‘erms of force and more in terms of negotiation. 
) this picture of a world grown suddenly more sane 
was, however, one dark exception—the eruption of 
nce and the crisis of confidence in southern Vietnam. 
npact in the United States has been sharp and bitter, 
merely because the revolt of the Binh Xuyen sect and 
‘quent events have come within an ace of shattering 
zovernment of the American-supported Premier, Mr 
m, but because they have once again threatened the old 
idship between the United States and France. 
king back over the development of events in Indo- 
: since the Geneva armistice, most Americans feel that 
have little reasom to reproach the Administration for 
iraging Mr Diem, and good reason to reproach 
-e for not doing so. Given the assumption that 
most strenuous possible effort must be made to build 
conomically and politically stable state in southern 
nam before the general elections prescribed by the 
tice agreement for mid-1956, it was essential to find 
support the most enlightened nationalist available. It 
cue that the choice of Mr Diem, a shy, rigid Catholic, 
‘cad a predominantly Confucian country caused some 
rise. But there was as little respect for the Emperor 
Dai. To disagreement over France’s continuing support 
* him was added first, the conviction that France had con- 
‘enuy mismanaged the training of the Vietnamese armies 
', second, the growing suspicion that French policy was 
© concerned with protecting its commercial investment 
northern Indo-China than with the establishment of a 
‘ole government in the south. 


American Survey 






























AMERICAN SuRveY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the - 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


in Saigon 


Nor is the amused tolerance with which some British 
quarters are sometimes inclined to regard the frenzied 
American activity in Saigon kindly received, for it is readily 
recalled. that the Administration’s determination to prevent 
Vietnam, if possible, from falling within the Communist 
orbit derives in large part from its concern for the security 
of Malaya, It is irritating enough for a country with the 
historical-origins of the United States to be assailed at the 
Bandoeng conference er in the United Nations for its support 
of the colonial powers, but doubly irritating to be sniped 
at by the colonial powers themselves. 

In consequence when, on April 29th, M. Faure said in 
Paris that it had become apparent that Mr Diem was no 
longer equal to the task of governing, he received a stiff 
diplomatic protest from Washington, and editorial writers 
and cartoonists all over the United States sharpened their 
pencils to a point of furious anger against France. 


* 


But it became apparent during last week that the desire 
of the Administration to support honest nationalism in 
Vietnam gave it no greater influence over the course of 
events than that possessed by the discredited French. When 
General Lawton Collins, President Eisenhower’s special 
envoy to Saigon, reached Washington three weeks ago, it 
was soon clear that he himself had the gravest doubts 
whether Mr Diem could survive, or should continue to be 
the focus of American support. However, by the time 
General Collins returned to Saigon a week later, the pro- 
blem had become that of maintaining a constitutional state 
of any kind, whether absentee monarchy, or republic. To 
bolster the authority of Mr Diem, the State Department 
hastily began to correct an impression given by General 
Collins in Saigon that the United States was urging the 
retention of a monarchy. The dilemma of being on the 
popular side of Asian nationalism while being a close ally 
of the colonial powers—in this case France—had become 
cruelly obvious. It.has perhaps been solved, for the 
moment at least, by the compromise just agreed in Paris 
between Mr Dulles and M. Faure, which in essence seems 
to mean that a joint attempt will be made to maintain the 
present position in Vietnam. 

But the crisis in Saigon, coming soon after the Bandoeng 
conference, has raised wider doubts in Washington about 
the foundations on which American policy in the Far East 
rests. Mr Dulles’s tireless efforts, and tens of thousands 
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of flying miles, were based on the assumption that it 
was possible for the Republicans:to build a system of “ con- 
tainment ” around the borders of China analogous to that 
which the Democrats had built around Russia in Europe. 
From South Korea, through Formosa, to Thailand and 
Pakistan, he has negotiated one mutual assistance pact after 
another which he has*openly expressed a desire to knit into 
a general defensive pattern. But the belief that the same 
resolute attitude on the part of the United States against 
Communist expansionism, coupled with military and 
economic aid, would put heart into the smaller nations on 
China’s border, as it did earlier for those on Russia’s border, 
has become open to question. 

For one thing Asians are not Europeans ; Vietnam in 
1955 is not Greece in 1947. To encourage democratic 
nationalism in Asia may end in merely building up a particu- 
lar war lord. For another, as Mr Walter Lippmann pointed 
out last week: 


One basic conception of our foreign policy—in that it 
envisages a containing ring of anti-Communist states—is 
out of date. The conception was worked out under Truman 
and Acheson before 1949, that is to say before we knew 
that the Soviet Union was breaking our monopoly of the 
atomic bomb. Since 1949, despite all the grandiose pacts 
floating on the surface of events, there has been a steady 
and deep undertow which has been dragging the non- 
atomic powers—which include Japan and Germany, all 
the little border states and others too—into some kind of 
middle position where they have a hope, a chance, of not 
becoming involved in an atomic war. Our policy, which 
is to expect every anti-Communist or non-Communist 
nation to line up with us, in a posture of defiance, is incom- 
patible with the realities of nuclear weapons. 

At last the Administration, discounting in advance the 
views of extremists such as Senators Knowland and Jenner, 
has acknowledged its willingness to discuss with Communist 
China the problems of relaxing tension in the Formosa area 
without the presence of the Nationalist Chinese. Coupled 
with this there is a growing espousal of India by the liberal 
wing of the Democratic party, and the strategic hollowness 
of the South-East Asia Treaty Organisation, as the United 
States becomes unable or unwilling to maintain strong 
conventional forces in the Pacific, is becoming increasingly 
obvious. It is ironic that the security of Laos and 
Cambodia now apparently rests upon the fact that they have 
been acknowledged by Communist China to be within 
neutral India’s sphere of influence rather than upon their 
position within the defensive orbit of Seato. For these 
reasons a revision in both popular and official attitudes 
towards the value of Asian neutralism seems likely to form 
the substance of the next “ great debate ” in Washington. 


Doomsday Drive 


HE largest atomic device ever tested in the Nevada 

desert exploded last week with nearly twice the power 
of the bombs which levelled Hiroshima and Nagasaki ten 
years ago. According to eye-witness accounts, the flash 
brought sudden sunrise to cities 300 miles away, from 
Oregon to the Mexican border. As the violet-coloured 
pillar of dust began settling, 55 heavy tanks and 24 armoured 
personnel-carriers, which had stood within some 3,000 yards 
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of the blast, sped towards ground zero. Ten volunteers, 
crouching in a trench a mile and a half from the point of 
detonation, reported that the experience had been “ very 
interesting.” Some 2,300 soldiers and 700 civilians—inc\yd- 
ing, for the first time, representatives of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation and foreign journalists—said that the 
flash had reached them through nearly opaque glasses. 

One to two miles from the centre of the explosion a smal] 
but typical American town had been built ; instead of read- 
ing Main Street, the signs read Doomsday Drive. As soon 
as radiation diminished, civilian defence experts, architects 
and engineers examined the ten test houses, their furniture, 
the supplies stocked in them and the animals left in their 
shelters. The results were surprisingly reassuring. Indoor. 
shelters, even of the “ build-it-yourself ” variety, emerged 
intact. Foods, tinned and frozen, were undamaged by either 
blast or radiation. Two single-story houses, the one of 
cinder blocks and the other of pre-cast concrete, suffered 
only superficial damage and electric installations were left 
“95 per cent operative.” In fact, it emerged that the 
principal damage came from the sudden differential in air 
pressure created by the blast. Army observers remarked 
with grim enthusiasm that everyone concerned could have 
been even closer to ground zero without much danger. 

This great explosion, scheduled to be the last but one in 
the present series, marks a transition towards closer atomic 
co-ordination between the United States and its allies. 
Henceforth, the members of Nato will be informed of the 
results of atomic tests and the Royal Air Force will receive 
training for the potential use of American atomic devices. 
This is the first time, since the McMahon Act clamped down 
its curtain of secrecy in 1946, that America has been ready 
to share military “know-how” on atomic bombs with 
another country. Along peaceful lines, moreover, a similar 
development is taking place: last week Turkey became the 
first partner in President Eisenhower’s “ atoms for peace ” 
programme. That country will now receive enriched metallic 
uranium with which to fuel a reactor as well as the requisite 
technological data. In his wish to dramatise the peaceful 
aspects of American atomic science, the President has 
suggested that an atomic-powered merchant ship be built 
and sent around the globe on a good will trip. So far, how- 
ever, Congress has shown little enthusiasm for this $30 
million gesture. 


Strength of Steel 


HE steel industry provides the most striking illustration 
- of the recent change in the American economic 
atmosphere, from mild satisfaction a few weeks ago to boom- 
ing optimism today. The industry’s rate of operation has 
climbed from a comfortable 80 per cent of theoretical 
capacity at the beginning of the year to an average of 95 pct 
cent, the highest rate which can in practice be steadily 
maintained, during April. Last week output of steel ingots 
and castings broke the Korean war record of 2,324,000 net 
tons, made in March, 1953. Steel manufacturers now expect 
operations to be sustained at well over 80 per cent of 
capacity during the summer, usually the slack season, {or 
there is no sign of a falling-off in orders from the automobile 
makers. They are taking 25 per cent, instead of their normal 
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All over the world... 
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IN FRANCE > 


Here a YALE fork-lift truck is load- 
ing a small cargo plane at the Villa- 
coublay airfield near Paris. 


q IN ENGLAND 


This YALE “ Worksaver ” is precisely - 
suited to lift and move cases of bottles 
in an English dairy near London. 





IN GERMANY )/ 


These heavy steel rings are handled 
quickly and safely by a YALE ram 
truck in a foundry near Dusseldorf, 
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20 per cent, of steel production and cars are coming off the 
assembly lines at a speed which makes it impossible for 
factories to build up stocks of steel. This picture would, of 
course, change very rapidly should there be an automobile 
strike next month. 
The demand is, however, for all kinds of: steel and par- 
/ ticularly for the more profitable types. This, coupled with 
: the present operating efficiency of American steel mills, 
; exp! uns the high level-of the industry’s earnings during the 
firs. quarter of this year ; Here again many companies have 
been breaking records. But the most unexpected evidence 
of ‘he strength of the steel industry is the renewed talk of 
expanding capacity ; this was increased by a quarter to meet 
the needs of the Korean war and was then thought to be 
idequate for all demands during the ‘next few years. But 
the chairmen of the big companies—and particularly 
My: Fairless, the retiring “but still influential head of the 
US Steel Corporation, which produces about one-third of 
, the country’s steel—are all forecasting another substantial 
insion, if demand is maintained as they hope. This is 
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one of the chief reasons why the independent McGraw-Hill 
rts, in their latest survey, now expect an increase of 

cr cent in spending on new plant and equipment in 
i955 compared with 1954 ; last autumn they estimated that 
e would be a fall of 7 per cent this year. This encour- 

ig change provides one of the soundest bases for the 

“spread economic optimism. 

ihese new steel facilities will inevitably be expensive, 
‘a rise in the price of steel seems certain since it is taken | 
granted that higher wages will be paid from the begin- 

, of July The steelworkers’ union has not announced 
detailed demands, but only wages, not other benefits, are 
ject to negotiation this year, and it is generally expected 

( agreement will easily be reached on an increase of 10 
--ntS Or so an hour; the present average wage is around 
>? 40 an hour. Neither side wants a strike and the industry 
‘1 hardly refuse its workers a share in its prosperity, 
“pecially since employment is only now catching up with 
‘ie rise in output. Improved productivity has meant that 
‘ncreased quantities of steel have been produced without an 
julvalent increase in hours worked and numbers employed. 
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Polio Strikes Back 


HE bright hopes which surrounded the announce- 
ment, a month ago, that the Salk vaccine against 
poliomyelitis had been proved effective are being choked 
by a confusion compounded of emotional publicity and 
official unpreparedness. In the effort to protect the greatest 
possible number of children before the .summer polio 
season opened, the need for speed seems to have been put 
before strict scientific precautions. Supplies of the vaccine 
were rushed from manufacturers with the careful super- 
vision customarily exercised by government laboratories 
over similar products, but without the special threefold 
check meticulously applied during last year’s tests of the 
process, Out of over five million children inoculated, 52 
developed severe poliomyelitis. When it was found that 
all but eight of ‘these had received vaccine from one firm, 
the Cutter Laboratories, supplies from this source were 
withdrawn, although medical authorities were urged 
to continue inoculation with vaccine from other makers. 
However, on Friday last week, Dr Scheele, the head of 
the federal Public Health Service, -revealed that the 
National Institute of Health had ceased approving all 
newly-made vaccine, while a committee of experts 
examined the situation, After this committee had been in 
almost continuous session for sixty hours, the suspension 
of all inoculations was recommended until vaccine already 
prepared had been reappraised and an official plant-by- 
plant inspection of the manufacturing processes had. been 
carried out. Dr Scheele hoped that release of batches of 
the vaccine might be resumed by the end of this week. He 
reiterated his complete confidence in the safety and effec- 
tiveness of the Salk method, a confidence which is shared 
by the President himself and apparently by most parents. 
There is, nevertheless, speculation whether in the end it 
may not be decided to postpone the whole programme for 
further examination and experiment, perhaps until thé 
present polio season is over. There are indications that 
Dr Salk himself might prefer this approach. Meanwhile 
most state authorities seem to have agreed, many of them 
reluctantly, to stop inoculations. This will mean that, if 
the vaccine is released, the increased urgency of immunis- 
ing children will strengthen the already strong arguments 
for giving the federal government power to allocate all 
supplies and to divide them fairly among the states. But 
for the moment political pressure for this is taking second 
place to criticism of the government for the ineptness with 
which it has handled the whole muddled and perhaps 
tragic affair. 


IFC Goes to Congress 


New York 


ROPOSALS for stimulating American private invest- 
ment overseas are generally more acceptable to 
Congress than measures for encouraging reciprocal trade. 
The participation of the United States in the International 
Finance Corporation, which President Eisenhower strongly 
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urged in his message to Congress last week, is therefore 
unlikely to meet with serious opposition. This new 
affiliate of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development will start operations sometime after October 
Ist, as soon as its charter has been ratified by 30 countries 
contributing at least $75 million of its initial $100 million 
capital. Without the participation of the United States, 
which will provide some $35 million, this experiment 
in international finance cannot begin. But the two con- 
ditions on which. the Secretary of the Treasury made 
United States support depend have both been met. The 
close connection of the corporation with the World Bank 
will assure it the “ hard” and businesslike administration 
for which the bank—almost alone among international 
organisation—has a _ well-deserved reputation. And 
although the main function of the corporation will be to 
provide risk capital, in association with private investors, 
and without government guarantees, it is prohibited by its 
charter from holding voting stock in or exercising 
managerial control over any company in which it invests. 
The initial capital of the IFC will not be large. But its 
worth must be measured by its success in stimulating a 
greater flow of private capital, especially from the United 
States. Direct investment by American firms in foreign 
countries has been running recently at about $1} billion 
a year, but shows little tendency to rise. About half of this 
represents the reinvestment of overseas earnings. Of the 
other $670 million of net outflow in 1954, $412 million went 
to Canada, and $82 million to Latin American countries. 
In 1954, American firms risked only $134 million in the 
whole of Africa, Asia and Australasia and, if the pattern of 
1953 has continued, three-quarters of this came from 
American oil companies. Most in need of encouragement, 
except in Canada, is investment by American companies in 
manufacturing facilities abroad, and this is one field 
where the activities of the IFC could provide a most valu- 
able stimulus. The other is in the encouragement of private 
American investors and investment companies to put money 
into foreign industry ; such investments have already risen 
from a net repatriation of $178 million in 1953 to a net 
outflow of $262 million last year. 


Dead End Kids 


N New York last week, a seventeen-year-old gang leader 

cold-bloodedly murdered a boy two years younger than 
himself, whom he had erroneously associated with a rival 
gang. Jeering hoodlums sought to disturb the funeral rites 
two days later. These events dramatised the psoblem of 
juvenile crime which has plagued New York City with 
mounting intensity since the end of the last war. The 
delinquency rate among young persons between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one has been increasing on an average 
of nearly 15 per cent a year: 12,470 arrests were made in 
1954, nearly 2,000 for automobile thefts. There were also 
6,012 arrests of boys and girls under sixteen, a rise of 25 
per cent over 1953. One source estimates that 3 young 
people out of every 100 appear at New York police stations 
or in court before they reach the age of twenty-one, and 
entire city blocks are terrorised by juvenile gang warfare. 
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There have been many attempts, both -at the state and 
city level, to overcome this appalling problem. At the end 
ot April, Governor Harriman signed six Bills dealing wi} 
juvenile crime. They provide for an expenditure of $337.00 


5 /,000 
on a temporary state commission which will organise » {|| 
study of the best ways to combat delinquency, and for 
training and rehabilitation work. The situation in New 


York City, however, calls for more urgent measures. 
Mayor, Mr Wagner, has announced that $3,410,000 
be spent over the next three years to strengthen the ci 
youth board, to expand psychiatric facilities for the y 
to create consultation centres for parents and to pri vide 
more play-grounds. 

Unfortunately, the problem of juvenile crime in New 
York is rooted in the very structure of the city, with its 
extremely varied national groups and its sharply contrast- 
ing standards of housing and education. So long as city 
schools are overcrowded and lack the authority to discipline 
their pupils or the facilities to keep them fully occupied, 
adolescents will roam what has been called “ the asphalt 
jungle,” imitating the heroes of the screen and the comic 
book. The fact that many of them can find well-paid, short- 
term employment whenever they want it merely increases 
their turbulent arrogance. Before social therapy can do 
much good, the police in New York City will have to clean 
up “gangland.” That will require more civic co-operation 
and manpower than have, so far, been forthcoming. 


Delay on Bikes 


New York 

RESIDENT EISENHOWER was evidently afraid that 

his decision on whether or not to accept the Tariff 
Commission’s recommended increase in the duty on bicycles 
might put a spoke in the wheels that are now rolling his 
foreign trade Bill towards a fairly satisfactory conclusion 
Congress. He has therefore delayed the decision for two 
months by asking the commission to examine the question 
once again, in the light of this year’s developments in the 
bicycle industry. It was last winter that the Americ 
manufacturers, whose strident pleas for increased protec 
were rejected in 1952, convinced the Tariff Commission 
that “serious injury” was being done to them by impo: 
from Britain, Germany, France and other countric 
That the American bicycle manufacturers hive b¢ 
hurt can hardly be disputed. The share ol 
market going to foreign makers has risen from 3 per 
in 1950 to 39 per cent in 1954 ; while imports jumped 1: 
68,000 bicycles in 1950 to 964,000 in 1954, domestic pro- 
duction fell from 1,964,000 to 1,525,000, turning the indus- 
try’s average net profit of 4 per cent in 1950 into a net Loss 
of 2 per cent in 1954. 

According to the American makers, the decline in their 
sales is caused by their inability to meet the price 
imported models, entirely because higher wages are paid 
in America than in Europe. But it is questionable whethe: 
the ground lost to imports is not due more to what has been 
described as the “defeatest attitude” of the American 
industry in failing to produce, efficiently, the kind of bicycic 
that the public wants to buy. The American bicycle. 
traditionally, is a heavy, clumsy balloon-tyred affair, ga)') 
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coloured and replete with gadgets, and sold mainly to 
children. The lightweight bicycle, which is often known 
even in America as the “English bike,” is produced in 
America, but on a smaller scale, and for sale at prices well 
above those of the cheaper imported models. In New York, 
for example, the latter sell for between $30 and $40, com- 
pared with $54 to $60 for the equivalent American model. 


Some American manufacturers have even joined the ranks 
of the opposition, importing foreign bicycles for resale, at 
a profit, at prices which, they claim, are still below their 


own costs of production. Cheap, imported lightweights, 
mostly of British make, have thus almost completely dis- 
olaced American models from the full-size market. 
' What is even more galling to the American manufacturers 
that in the market for children’s bicycles they are losing 
sales, not only because of the switch to lightweights, but 
> directly through the recent introduction of foreign 
balloon-tyred models. These are made mainly in Germany, 
ire almost identical copies of the American models, and 
have now captured a quarter of the balloon-tyred market. 
lhe large mail order houses and department stores, through 
h half of all bicycles are sold in the United States, buy 
y on the basis of price, and it is significant that even 
British bicycles are being undersold by French, German, 
Austrian and Japanese bicycle manufdcturers who offer the 
American buyers a more attractive profit margin. 
ugh imports of British bicycles have increased from 
58,000 in 19§0 to §30,000 in 1954, their share of all bicycle 
mports has fallen from 86 per cent to §5 per cent, mainly 
» more children’s bikes have come from Germany. 
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Surprisingly enough, the industry has not attempted to 


hide under the blanket of “ defence essentiality,” on the 
grounds, for example, that it produces bicycles for para- 
troopers in wartime. The hardship to its employees of a 
decline in business is, therefore, the only relevant considera- 
tion, when deciding whether bicycles deserve the protection 


of a higher tariff or a quota on imports. But the American 


producers, who have already diversified their output to 
include other light engineering products, and showed during 


the war that they could diversify further, could surely best 


lessen this hardship by employing the same men to make 
some of the many products in which the United States does 


have a comparative cost advantage, 


The Right to Work 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MISSOURI 


“CHOULD any American be forced, under penalty of 

loss of livelihood, to join and support a particular 
private organization, whether it be a union, church, civic 
club or any other group ?” These are the terms in which 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States expresses 
what it calls “ the case for voluntary unionism.” By volun- 
tary trade unionism the Chamber of Commerce means the 
open shop. It advocates state laws outlawing closed or 
union shops or any form of maintenance-of-membership 
contract, all of which require employees to join a particular 
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trade union. Such laws are usually known as “ right to 
work ” laws. 

S:ated in such carefully chosen words, the case for volun- 
tary trade unionism seems irresistible. Yet “right to 
work” laws have been rejected in three states this spring 
and have been adopted only in Utah. In Kansas, the 
proposed law-was vetoed by a young Republican Governor. 
in Missouri, the leading farmers’ organization came out 
avvnst it, thus ensuring that it would be defeated in the 
Siac Legislature. In Idaho, the Republican Governor sup- 

the law but Democrats in. the Legislature defeated 
[t is too early to guess whether these events mark a 
turning of the postwar. tide which swept the Taft-Hartley 
Labour Relations Act through Congress and a wave of 
restrictive labour laws over State Legislatures. But Kansas, 
Mi.souri and Idaho, areas of limited industrial development 
here organized trade unionism carries less weight than 
.griculture and small business, are typical of the states 

icre “right to work” laws have succeeded in the past. 
lhe postwar crop of state “right to work ” statutes grew 
ut of a quirk in the 1947 Taft-Hartley Act ; it provided 
for federal regulation of labour-management relations in 
industries engaged in interstate commerce, but in respect 

» trade union security the law bowed curiously to the 
All that the Act itself prohibited was the closed 
shop, but it provided that state laws which imposed stricter 
limitations should prevail over the federal legislation. As 
the trade unions aggrievedly point out, this means that 
State Legislatures cam increase, but cannot decrease, the 
severity of restrictions on union security. 

Taking advantage of this unique subordination of federal 
to state power, the business men’s. lobby went to work and 
by 1954 had persuaded 17 states to pass “ right to work” 
laws. The campaign was resumed in 1955, an odd- 
numbered year when most Legislatures are sitting, but only 
Utah was added to the total. 

[In its usual form, “right to work” legislation forbids 
the signing of labour contracts which make trade union 
membership a condition of working in any place of 
employment—whether by closed shop (where the worker 
must belong to the union in order to be hired), union 
shop (where he must join the union within a stated 
period after being given a job), or maintenance-of- 
membership clause (where he must join at the beginning 
of the contract but has the privilege of getting out when 
the contract expires). 


* 


lhe 18 states in which these laws have been passed 
include 11 im the South, 4 in the Middle West and 3 in 
the Mountain West. None of these is a leading industrial 
state. Except for Texas and South Carolina, none has as 
many as one million non-agricultural workers. Altogether, 
the 18 account for 11,000,000 nonfarm workers, while there 
are 39,000,000 im states which have never enacted “ right 
‘o work” laws. These laws appeal most strongly to places 
Where the trade union movement is weakest, and where 
there is active bidding for new industries. 

The notion that “ right to work” laws attract industry 
seems to be firmly fixed in those states that have few fac- 
tories and long for more. A, Missouri Chamber of Com- 
merce “ research report.” cited what its authors considered 
‘he conclusive case of accompany making oil field machinery 
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which chose a Texas location in preference to one in 
Oklahoma. The reason, according to this report, was the 
defeat in the Oklahoma Legislature of a “right to work” 
law similar to that already in force in Texas. The Mayor 
of a Mississippi town, in a fawning letter to a New England 
industrial firm, set forth among the Deep South’s attractions 
“our wonderful labour, 98 per cent native born,” low 
wages, tax exemption, and the fact that: 


nobody will tell you whom you must employ—all detri- 
mental laws for industrial operations have been repealed 
and the closed union shop has been outlawed. 


On the other hand, there is considerable evidence that 
“right to work” laws have in fact little effect on the loca- 
tion of industry. The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has pointed out that both Texas and California have under- 
gone rapid industrial expansion since 1940, but that the 
rate of growth in California, which has no “ right to work ” 
law, has been greater than in Texas, which does. .In 1949 
the National Planning Association studied the reasons why 
88 factories had been established in the South since the 
war and concluded that 75 per cent were put there because 
of proximity to materials or markets, and only 25 per cent 
because of labour conditions. 

Nevertheless the business groups which habitually lobby 
for. “right to. work” legislation go on holding it out as 
bait for industrialists. This made it all the more remarkable 
that this year the Missouri Farmers Association took a 
strong stand against the law. The MFA is much interested 
in new industry, to take up. the slack of declining farm 
employment, but its general counsel testified before a legis- 
lative committee that “ union security is the backbone of the 
whole labour movement, and this proposal strikes at that 
security.” Missouri’s trade unions, of course, presented 
the main opposition. One spokesman contributed his bit 
in the picturesque political prose that typifies such con- 
troversies. 

The proponents of this measure are shedding crocodile 

tears about the plight of the workers, but they are baying 

at the moon. I do not think you people are going to be 
pawns in the game they are trying to play. 

In Kansas, the law got through both houses of the Legis- 
lature only to be vetoed by Governor Fred Hall in a message 
that sounded a fresh note for a state which has voted for 
conservative Republicanism during most of its history. 
* All men are social beings ; all have the fundamental right 
to co-operate and associate with others for legitimate 


economic purposes,” Mr Hall wrote. He praised the New | 


Deal’s Wagner Act and the Republican Taft-Hartley Act 
impartially, the first as chartering labour’s rights, the second 
as curbing labour’s excesses. He did not deny the need for 
some labour legislation in the state, but he opposed the 
“right to work” law as a “lobbyist’s Bill” and as an 
attempt “to turn the farmers of Kansas against labour in 
Kansas.” In his opinion the real aim of such laws was to 
“destroy both the right of labour to organize and the 
principle of collective bargaining.” 


* * * 


Correction—In the article on “Parties in New 
England” in the issue of May 7th, it was suggested that 
Senator Theodore Green of Rhode Island was of Irish 
descent, He is in fact of ancient Yankee lineage. 
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The World Overseas 





Myopic German Allies 


i Eres end of the occupation regime, Germany’s entry 


into Nato and the anniversary of VE day have all passed 
without official celebration in the Federal Republic. The 
Occupation rights have been a dead letter for some time 
past, and the division of the country prevents the govern- 
ment from rejoicing too loudly. Reaction to all these events 
has been cut to one pattern, with indifference on the part 
of the public, admonitions about reunification from the 
press and Evangelical Church, and the lone voices of 
Dr Adenauer and a few close supporters, declaring Ger- 
many’s loyalty to the new alliance. 

The myopic Germans show no sign of putting on long- 
distance Nato spectacles. If the press alone were to be 
taken as a guide, the conclusion would have to be reached 
that Federal Germany is an unreliable ally, which will use 
its new position to bargain on some form of neutral or 
“Third Force” status for a reunited country, regardless 
of the rest of the world. Generally speaking, newspaper 
comments give little indication that Germany has under- 
taken obligations or that Western European Union is for 
all practical purposes simply a working committee of Nato. 
On the contrary, the Germans, few of whom seem to have 
read even a summary of the Paris treaties, appear to think 
that the WEU is not, or need not necessarily be, tied to 
the North American alliance. (It would surprise most Ger- 
mans to hear that they are allied to Canada as well as the 
United States.) When the alternative ways in which WEU 
might develop were enumerated by a leading publicist at 
the recent Koenigswinter conference of the Deutsch- 
Englische Gesellschaft, the possible strengthening of Nato’s 
links with North America was not among them. Such a 
concept does not fit in with the idea of the WEU as a 
semi-independent alliance, which may somehow enable the 
Germans to have their cake and eat it—that is.to say, to 
secure reunification, to contract out of their military obliga- 
tions, to retain the Americans and British as defenders of 
Western Germany, to remain safe from atomic warfare— 
and at the same time keep western political, cultural and 
economic links, and invite American financial aid for recon- 
struction in the Soviet Zone. 

While the shadow Ministry of Defence under Herr Blank 
keeps quiet, with an unhappy feeling that Nato’s plans 
should not be bandied about in the press, unofficial but 
influential writers have again been demanding that General 
Gruenther must change his plans to suit German interests. 
The German representatives at Shape, it is said, must 


ensure that Nato’s strategy takes Germany’s special position 
into account, and removes the danger of atomic artillery 
shooting across the zonal frontier. Ex-Major Weinstein, 
military correspondent of the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, and a close supporter of Colonel von Bonin, has 
just published a book on this subject,* extracts of which 
have been printed in his newspaper. Germany, he says, 
must demand that the use of tactical atomic weapons on 
German soil be forbidden at an international conference. 
“Such a necessary international protection of their German 
partners by both sides,” he says, “would naturally be 
simplified if the Americans, including their thirty atomic 
cannons, retired over the Rhine and the Soviets with their 
atomic weapons over the Oder. We Germans can have no 
interest whatever in having Western Germany defended 
with atomic cannons.” More of this thesis will certainly be 
heard in the future. 

The Social-Democrat Party protested to the last that 
sovereignty was an empty word until reunited Germany is 
free, and they issued their “action programme” for 
achieving this solution. It is well known, and is very like 
Mr Molotov’s proposal for an all-European security 
system, in which a neutral, or neutralised, armed Germany 
would form the empty centre. Clearly, it is not on the 
status of Germany, but on the question of free elections 
that the Social-Democrats are most likely to find them- 
selves in opposition to the Russians and Herr Ulbricht. 
They are already close to advocating de facto recognition 
of the Soviet zone government, for the purpose of improv- 
ing conditions in the zone and in West Berlin. But when 
all-German elections come to be discussed, the Social- 
Democrats are more likely to prove suspicious of Com- 
munist proposals than the German conservatives. The real 
democrats in the party and in the trade union federation 
know full well that they would be the first victims o! a 
government in which Communists gained a strong foothold. 
Speaking in East Berlin recently, a German Communist 
bitterly remarked that it was only the partition of Germany 
which had prevented the Socialist Unity Party from being 
set up years ago throughout the country. The truth of this 
statement is taken to heart in SPD headquarters. But 't 
has not prevented Herr Ollenhauer this week from rejecting 
Dr Adenauer’s offer to appoint a Socialist to a leading post 
in the new Ministry of Defence. 





* “ Strategie oder Sicherheit, Keiner kann den Krieg gewinnen,” 
Verlag Schimmelbusch, Bonn. 
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Self-Government in Singapore 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


1X weeks after the polls which have sent the first elected 
S majority into the Singapore Assembly and made a local 
man Chief Minister, it is already obvious that the cries of 


alarm which went up from clubs and counting-houses 


.\d Raffles Place were too easily elicited. The Labour 
Front, which has achieved power will not—despite the fiery 
ign speeches of its leader, Mr David Marshall—travel 

- Jagan road, nor was there ever any real prospect that 

i ald do so. Passionate pre-election assurances by Mr 
Marshall to Asian crowds, that the days of their status as 
xen yoked to the cart” were numbered, need not have 
been taken as much more than the outdoor oratorical exer- 
cises of a first-rate criminal barrister who, in recent years, 
has become something of a colonial Marshall Hall. Mr 


Marshall, the first Chief Minister of Singapore—in spite of 
, theatrical temperament and a radical bent—is no revolu- 
tionary. Still less are the group around him in the Labour 
Front “ men of Thermidor ” or devotees of Leninist dogma. 
They are a very average set of Singaporeans with Fabian 
leanings, a healthy desire for self-government and rather 


too little experience of politics. 

The cabinet which these men have now formed, in coali- 
tion with one of the smaller parties, contains two Chinese, 
. Eurasian, an Englishman and a Malay besides the Chief 


of Singapore are therefore pretty well represented (an Indian 
becomes Assistant Minister). Five “ reserved subjects ”"— 
Finance, Defence, Security, Foreign Affairs and the Civil 
Service—will be in the hands of three British officials, who 
will, however, attend cabinet meetings and be liable to 
carry out policy decisions reached collectively by them and 
by the six elected ministers. The Governor can use his 
reserve powers to override the Council of Ministers in any 
of the five reserved fields, but he will be wise to heed 
popular opinion in matters such as security and finance, 
just as during this crucial phase in Singapore the elected 
ininisters will be wise sometimes to accept situations in 
ich they do not get the sum total of what they want. 


Testing-Time for Mr Marshall 


Just such a situation arose a fortnight ago. The Labour 
‘ront have made it part of their platform to demand the 
ending of the Emergency Regulations which, among other 
hings, give the Governor of Singapore power to detain 

ple as Communist suspects without trial. This issue goes 

The Emergency brought about by the Communist 
rection in neighbouring Malaya has now lasted nearly 

1 years, which is a long time to live under a régime of 

al police powers, especially if one has imbibed Rousseau 

nd Laski at Raffles College. When last month Mr Marshall 

d the question of lifting the Emergency Regulations the 
crnor agreed to revoke eight of them but not to abolish 
power of detention wirhout trial. 

Che Labour Front leaders do not pretend to be satisfied 
with this decision, but they gave it their formal approval 
in the Assembly ; and the Governor, on his side, has 
promised to examine all the remaining Emergency Regula- 
tions carefully before they come up-for review again in three 
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months’ time. This spirit of sweet reasonableness on both 
sides may not last. It is significant that the Singapore Labour 
Front leaders have now been assailed by the more left 
wing People’s Action Party (PAP) for weakness over the 
Emergency Regulations ; and, left again of the PAP, are 
the underground Communists for whose propaganda in 
Singapore’s Chinese schools the special police powers in 
force for so long are fuel and flame. The question of the 
Emergency Regulations will be heard of again. The Labour 
Front cannot afford to allow it to drop. 

The other main-issue which the new governing party in 
Singapore has so far taken up with eagerness is that of full 
self-government. Mr. Marshall said last month that he 
would achieve it “within the lifetime of the present 
Assembly ”—which means before 1959. This determina- 
tion to catch up with the rest of Asia and with the Gold 
Coast and the West Indies is understandable, but Mr 
Marshall and his colleagues are the first local men ever to 
have ministerial power in Singapore. They are now given 
the chance—in the “ transferred” fields—of showing that 
they can administer and govern ; and within the framework 
of its programme there is much that the Labour Front can 
do to overcome the grave problems of a trading city whose 
population is rapidly outgrowing its local resources, 

It can expedite house-building (12,000 houses a year are 
needed but only about 4,000 are at present being built); it 
can push ahead with the construction of schools ; it can 
eliminate corruption and encourage the development of local 
industries. The programme will cost money and there will 
have to be “ give and take” with the Financial Secretary. 
The Labour Front has undertaken to survey Singapore’s 
national wealth and one can foresee new statistics being used 
as a justification for fresh taxation policies. Some increases 
of taxation may be necessary but the new elected leaders 
realise that Singapore’s living standards depend on its 
exports and imports, and the Chief Minister is himself to 
handle Commerce and Trade. Mr Marshall’s unexpected 
advent to power is a fascinating event, but the pressure to 
which he and his little party—as yet a rather heterogeneous 
group of men rather than an organisation with a mass basis 
—will be subjected, both inside and outside the Singapore 
Assembly, will probably make or break them within a year. 


Dirge for Haiphong 


RANCE’S three hundred days of borrowed time are now 
up. On Monday, the last of the 18,000 French Union 
soldiers who remained behind in the Haiphong enclave will 
sail southwards, perhaps for North Africa, perhaps for 
Saigon, where their presence may be needed to protect 
French civilians from nationalist violence. For the past few 
weeks, there has been a feverish activity in the dying 
northern port. The last Indian and Pakistani storekeepers 
have been bolting their empty premises and even the 
Vietnamese have been liquidating their businesses as fast 
as possible ; most of the French civilians left without waiting 
for the formal end. 

The last phase of the evacuation began on Tuesday and 
yesterday the French military authorities formally handed 
over their powers to incoming Viet Minh officials. When 
the last troopship sails on Monday, the French will have 
beaten by three days the deadline fixed at Geneva for the 
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transfer. The fate of the 20,000 anti-Communist refugees 
who reached the Haiphong area too late to catch the last 
civilian ship to the southern zone is still not known. The 
British Government did well this week to call the attention 
of the Russians—as co-chairmen of last year’s Geneva con- 
ference—to the plight of these and probably more than 


300,000 other refugees who will be prevented from leaving 


the north because of the French withdrawal. As the new 
reports of the supervisory commissions point out, the Geneva 


provisions for the free movement of refugees from one zone 
to another have not been fully implemented, and there is 
a clear case for an extension of the time limit beyond the 
arbitrary time of midnight on May 18th. 


On the other hand, the latest developments in southern 
Vietnam cannot be said to encourage the hope that the 
refugees will find in the south the new life which Mr Diem’s 
propaganda had promised them. The Vietnamese Prime 
Minister’s new cabinet introduces eight unknowns into the 
political scene and does nothing to reconcile the divided 
political interests of the south. It is, moreover, uncon- 
stitutional since the prime minister has not bothered to 
submit his cabinet list to his chief of state. As a demonstra- 
tion of nascent democracy, the exercise has little to com- 
mend it. 


The compromise agreement now reached between 
the allied foreign ministers in Paris will be worth little 
unless Mr Dulles, who holds the trump cards, is prepared 
to play the agreed hand and counsel moderation and the 
observance of constitutional forms upon Mr Diem. Other- 
wise, his “ concession” to the French—recognition of Bao 
Dai—would not be worth much, since it merely amounts 
to a re-affirmation of a view that has never officially been 
changed. 


Pakistan and the Afghans 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN KABUL 


HE quarrel between Afghanistan and Pakistan that has 

been simmering for so long has neared boiling point 
in the past few weeks, and may reach it this weekend. For 
years the Afghan government has assumed the role of 
champion of the Pathan tribesmen of north-western Pakistan, 
insisting that they should be given independence in a new 
state to be named “ Pashtoonistan.” Pakistan regards this 
as interference in its internal affairs and this week Major- 
General Mirza, Minister of States and Frontier Regions, 
has categorically stated that Pakistan would fight to main- 
tain its present boundary with Afghanistan. The Pathans 
themselves have shown little or no enthusiasm for the 
Afghan project, seeing in it merely a device for transferring 
them from Karachi’s authority to Kabul’s. But the Afghans, 
with intermittent encouragement from Delhi, have kept up 
and in recent months intensified their propaganda. 


In the last week of March Pakistan announced the 
reorganisation of the provinces and princely states of the 
western half of the country. . The system of government in 
the tribal areas was not to be affected. But on March 29th 
the Afghan Prime Minister, Sardar Mohammed Daud, 
broadcast about Pakistan’s “ aggressive act,” which, he 
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declared, was “ bound to endanger the peace and security of 
this part of the world.” 

Next morning crowds gathering in the streets of k 
were harangued on the subject of “Pashtoonistan. R 
ten o’clock most of the demonstrators were outsid 
Pakistan embassy. The Pakistan chargé d’affaires as| 
foreign ministry for protection and was told to get in 
with the police. . Shortly.after ten the rioters broke j 
embassy compound. They broke glass and fu 
ransacked files and tore down the Pakistan flag, hoi ; 
“Pashtoonistan” flag in its place. Further pills nd 
looting took place at the ambassador’s residence. 

The Afghan government has disclaimed responsi 
these events. But on the morning in question, gov: 
clerks were turned out of their offices into the streets 
buses collected Pathan 


schoolboys from a I. oe ot nee ae aA 
nearby school, and a |SOVIE T& Lisean? NION_- 
fire engine arrived out- |, a er a 
. . ;% o! | 
side the embassy in | a _* Wear ~~ 
SS Mazer-i-Shonif $ ? 
advance of the demon- | 
z: 1e" 
strators. It seems f wae 


A mnePesha 
likely that the autho- | <j AFGHANISTAN Sr 


rities arranged the | 
demonstra-j| 
tions, although these 
may have later got out 
of hand. The rioters 
themselves numbered from four to five thousand. Many 
of them were schoolboys. They were mainly a cheerful 





lot, but there was a core of determined extremists. A slight 
anti-western flavour crept into. the ‘demonstration. and 
troops were thrown around the American embassy. But 
not until after noon did troops and police stationed nearby 


clear the Pakistan embassy of rioters. 


On the following day agitators and schoolboys were again 
out in force in Kabul, but after the government had issued 
a proclamation barring all demonstrations, the crowds were 
dispersed. Meanwhile the Kabul incident was being re- 
enacted in Jalalabad, where the Pakistan consulate was 
attacked and looted. In Kandahar similar violence was 
checked by the governor’s prompt and forceful action. 


In Karachi the Afghan chargé d'affaires forwarded his 
regrets to the Pakistan government and offered compensa- 
tion. Next day, April rst; crowds in Peshawar attacked the 
Afghan consulate. The details of this attack are still in 
dispute. The Afghans claim that “ Pakistan hirelings ” 
humiliated the Afghan flag and that guns were fired . the 
Pakistan government claims that it was dissident Afghan 
tribesmen themselves who organised the assault. 


A second exchange of notes took place between the two 
governments. Pakistan demanded an explanation, com- 
pensation, the ceremonial hoisting of its flag in Kabul, and 
an assurance that no further incidents would occur. 
Afghanistan insisted that as both sides had suffered {rom 
incidents any settlement should be “entirely reciprocal.” 
After a period of uneasy calm during the Bandoeng «.0- 
ference, the Pakistan Prime Minister announced on May 'st 
that his country had waited long enough for a peace 
reply and that if Afghanistan refused to make amends, P 
stan would take further action. a he 
announced the closing of the Pakistan consulates in Jal: 
bad and Kandahar, and demanded that Afghanistan shou!d 
close down its consulates and trade agencies in Peshaw:! 
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of the Avro Vulcan it was necessary to f a 
obtain accurate information on the al 
performance of delta wing aircraft. Besides < 
extensive wind tunnel tests, the famous 707 Series Ny 


of research models were built. These research 
prototypes provided such complete flight 
data that it was possible to predict the characteristics 
of the Vulcan with great accuracy. The first prototype 
of the Vulcan was tested in 1952. Immediately a 

large super-priority production order was placed. Within 
weeks the Avro production teams had prepared 
preliminary programmes for flow-line production. This 
production plan included the design and manufacture of 
some 40,000 jigs and special! tools. But Avro are well 
equipped to handle a job of this type. It was Avro 
production * know how’ which produced 7,366 : 
four-engine Lancaster bombers during the second 2 
World War and over 11,000 Ansons between = 
1934 and 1952. And it is the same genius for = 
large-scale production which successfully = 
solved the production problems of the 


mighty Avro Vulcan — super 
priority bomber for the R.A.F. 
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A section of the vast Avro.production line building Lancasters. It 
was Avro production ‘know how’ which produced 7,366 
four-engine Lancaster bombers during the second World War 
and over 11,000 Ansons between 1934 and 1952. The same genius” 
for large scale production is now behind the mighty Avro Vulcan. 
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Quetta and other places. ‘Two days later the Afghan Prime 
Minister broadcast his reply, saying that “Tf the Pakistan 
government thinks that by threats it will prevent the govern- 
ment and people of Afghanistan from supporting the 
recognised rights of their Pathan brothers, they are deceiv- 
ing themselves.” 

On May 4th, what Daud termed “ Pakistan’s ultimatum ” 
arrived in Kabul. It demanded adequate amends before 
May 16th. in default of which diplomatic relations will be 
severed, the frontier closed, and an economic blockade 
imposed with whatever other measures are deemed necessary. 
Daud’s reaction to this was to order the immediate recall 
10 the colours of all conscripts between the ages of 25 and 32 
who have been in the army during the past eight years. 
These men, numbering between two and three hundred 
thousand, were registered at military centres. The oldest 
and those with dependants were then allowed to go home. 
The three youngest of the seven drafts are being retained in 
yniform. Crowds of conscripts are to be seen marching 
through the streets shouting slogans. No one is yet clear 
how these soldiers are going to be fed, or who will replace 
them in the fields they have deserted. 

Virtually all Afghanistan’s external supplies come through 
Pakistan. Imported food is. already growing short, and 
kerosene and other household supplies are being hoarded. 
The obvious beneficiaries in the conflict are the Russians, 
who control Afghanistan’s only alternative sources of supply. 
The frequent contacts lately reported between Daud and 
the Soviet Ambassador suggest that Moscow is only too 
ready to exploit the situation. 


Reichstag Fire in Buenos Altres? 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


t; battle between General Perén and the Catholic 
Church in Argentina is beginning to take on some 
rather familiar aspects. The Peronista police have suddenly 
begun discovering bombs and “ vast plans of agitation ” on 
every hand. Twice before—in 1948 when General Perén 
uncovered an “ assassination plot,” and im 1953 when the 
explosion of two bombs in the Plaza de Mayo served as 
pretext for the burning of the Jockey Club, a symbol of 
conservative opposition—the regime has. profited from 
alleged conspiracies by its opponents to strengthen its own 
hold on the country. The -present outburst of righteous 
horror about “ enemy machinations” is thought by many 
observers to herald the definite- separation of church and 
state. This step, which. would deprive the Catholic Church 
of a major part of its revenue, would be the logical climax 
‘0 a series of recent anti-clerical measures ranging from the 
abolition of religious instruction in schools to the reintro- 
duction of brothels in Buenos Aires. 

It is extremely unlikely that General -Perén is thinking 
of emulating Henry VIII and setting up a state church, but 
tis clear that he is trying to eliminate Catholic influence 
in the political and social life..of- Argentina. He is being 
assisted by the not altogether: edifying attitude of some of 
the other churches ; the Syrian Orthodox Church has just 
‘een fit to award him the order of St Peter and St Paul. 
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The Argentine Evangelical Church, moreover, is cheerfully 
using radio time denied to the Catholics. Meanwhile, 
Opposition continues to become more vocal and priests are 
being arrested for lése-majesté. It is~difficult to estimate 
how many are in jail, but with Catholic students, teachers 
and activist laymen they constitute a growing body of 
political martyrs. Last week, moreover, nearly the entire 
central committee of Catholic Action in Buenos Aires was 
arrested and Cardinal Copello, Primate of Argentina, has 
urged the faithful to visit their imprisoned brethren. 

What is new in this situation is not the arbitrary violence 
of Peronista methods but the intensity and extent of opposi- 
tion. The latest wave of arrests was set off by a religious 
procession of some 20,000 Catholics who defied the regula- 
tions against open-air meetings and marched. through the 
centre of Buenos Aires chanting “ Argentina is Catholic.” 
Disturbances have also continued to take place in the city 
of Cordoba where some of the first clashes between the 
police and Catholic congregations occurred. These demon- 
Strations are the first instance within memory of organised 
and massive opposition to the Peronista forces. A full trial 
of strength has, so far, been avoided by both sides, but it is 
by no means certain that bloodshed.can be indefinitely 
avoided. 

Certain observers feel that General Perén’s intended 
reform of the constitution would do more than separate 
church from state. Those articles of the constitution which 
define presidential powers may be drastically revised, and 
the Perdénista regime may seek to legalise its de facto 
absolutism. General Perén is due to stand for re-election 
as president in 1957, and he may be preparing to do away 
with so inconvenient a formality. The bill calling for a 
reform of the constitution has now been introduced in Con- 
gress where it is expected to obtain the necessary two-thirds 
majority. But a change in the constitution requires approval 
by a constituent assembly elected throughout the country. 
In this election—however strong the Peronista control of 
the situation—Catholic opposition can make itself felt. It 
is to be regretted that General Perén’s political adversaries 
—the 12 Radical deputies—are too divided among them- 
selves to profit much by the present opportunity. 
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India’s Socialist Property 
Owners 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


N O country has so finally accepted Socialism as its 
| goal as India. It is the declared objective of every 
political party which matters; even the businessman 
has more or less reconciled himself to planning and to an 
expanding public sector. Yet there is also no country 
where so large a proportion of the population owns pro- 
perty, or is at least economically independent, or where 
policy is so steadily applied towards increasing this pro- 
portion. India is the Tory’s dream, a property-owning 
democracy. 

The paradox is only apparent. India’s socialism is not 
intended to be like other people’s socialism. As the 
General Secretary of the Congress naively puts it, “ Our 
socialism is not like Western socialism.” Only the Com- 
munists and a few splinter parties have any belief in 
Marxism ; and even they make not the slightest effort to 
interpret Indian conditions in terms of Marxist theory. 
The vast mass of Indians are allergic to violence and class- 
war ; their tradition is passive resistance and compromise ; 
and they feel their methods have worked. The princes and 
the zemindars have gone, the landlords are going, the 
capitalist has accepted increasing restrictions on his free- 
dom and protection for his worker, the restraints on women 
and untouchables are dissolving. More and more Mr 
Nehru is pointing these facts out to his people as the 
Congress answer to Communist seductions ; and more and 
more he is getting a response. Perhaps, people feel, he is 
right and the Communists are old-fashioned devotees of 
an out-of-date European book. 

Still less is the basis of Indian socialism nationalisation. 
In India industry is only just in the process of creation ; 
and nobody wants to divert resources and talent to taking 
over institutions which already exist merely to satisfy a 
principle. They must have a reason, though the reason does 
not have to be a very good one. The air-lines were 
nationalised because some of them could not finance the 
replacement of their aircraft ; over one third of the com- 
mercial banking system is to be nationalised so that more 
branches can be opened, remittance facilities improved, and 
co-operation assisted. 


The Houseboy’s Ancestral Acres 


The basis of Indian socialism is equality; and in 
a society where so many people are already property- 
owners, equality demands both the creation of still more 
property-owners, and that those who are not property- 
owners shall be given the nearest possible equivalent—a 
freehold in their jobs. In the United Kingdom the self- 
employed contribute about one-eighth of the national 
income. In India the figure is probably about two-thirds. 
On the land only some 14 per cent are totally landless, and 
in most States of Northern India only 5-7 per cent; in 
the worst State, Travancore-Cochin, there are as. many 
with land as without. In commerce there are 4:7 million 
employers and self-employed to 1.1 million employees ; 
and against the 2} million of organised industry, there are 
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5.5 million handicraftsmen working on their own. A re- 
distribution of land on the basis that nobody should own 
more than he and his family can work would probably no: 
affect more than a tenth of India’s acreage. 

There are, indeed, only two areas where the majority 
of those who work do not own their means of production 
One is large-scale industry ; the other is the government 
Even then they are often not propertyless, a true proletariat 
in the Marxian sense. Many a clerk has a family house 
and a few acres out on lease in his home village ; many a 
factory-worker or houseboy takes a month off every year 
to harvest the ancestral couple of acres. Mainly, however, 
they get their security in another way, through the protec- 
tion of their jobs. A government servant cannot be 
punished without a formal charge, a semi-judicial hearing 
and an opportunity to show cause against sentence. An 
industrial employee can usually not be retrenched withou 
his employer being able to prove to a tribunal that busines 
had declined to an extent which made him unusable ; 
rationalisation nearly always involves a promise to absorb 
all existing employees ; and if anybody is retrenched he 
must be given half a month’s pay for each year of service 


Progress for Untouchables 


This large proportion of owners and job-freeholders is 
being steadily increased. Journalists, for example, have jus: 
seen added to the job-freeholders. Every State will in the 
course of the next few years pass legislation placing a ceil- 
ing on land. Tenants’ rents have already been severely 
restricted in most states, and soon will be in the rest ; and 
they are more and more being given the right to buy out 
their landlords at fixed prices. In most urban accommoda- 
tion it is almost impossible for a landlord to evict any but 
a rich tenant. This year’s Budget has introduced a very 
favourable way of calculating the value of an owned house 
for income tax, and the government is lending money at 
concession rates so that middle-class people can build their 
own houses. The handicraftsman, who might soon have 
disappeared if left unprotected, is being given assistance 
through government-organised marketing, price preference 
in government buying, tax discriminations against organised 
industry. in his favour, technical help over designs and better 
tools, and credit for his raw materials. 

Women and untouchables, the two least propertied classes 
of Indian society, have not been forgotten. The new Hindu 
Succession Bill will give daughters half as much of a right 
to inherit as sons, and will abolish the limited estate which 
made any property a woman did own only half hers ; the 
Bill applies only to the self-acquired property of an intestate, 
and it is admittedly only a beginning. The untouchable 
gains from present trends both directly and indirectly. 
Directly, from the help given to such crafts as tanning, 
from every measure of land reform and from Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave’s campaign of bhoodan, for he is the land- 
less labourer par excellence ; indirectly, from the stead; 
pressure of the government and the law against untouch- 
ability, which is steadily reducing the traditional restrictions 
on his economic initiative. 

This concern for small property came first from Garhi. 
The Mahatma’s ideal was a society of independent peasants 
and craftsmen, the ideal of William Morris or Ruskin. But 
today the Gandhian tradition is being reinforced by shrewd 
politics. India is a society of small property owners ; and 
they vote for small property, 
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future imperfect urd 


Wild animals depend for their food on what they can find. 
It is a hand-to-mouth existence. Man, having evolved the idea of 
agriculture, sows to reap. He cozens nature, making her amenable, 
to produce his food when and where he wants it. 
He asks only health and strength to work his fields, 
peace to enjoy the fruits of his labour and a stable economy 
to ensure that he can sell and buy and exchange. 
The main product of the Fisons business has for a hundred years a 
been chemical fertilizers, to enrich the soils of farms and gardens. 
But they make chemicals for medicine and industry too. ? 


Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, health and wealth. 
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FISONS LIMITED * HARVEST HOUSE, 


FELIXSTOWE * SUPFOLE caceecsecsscccssssseses 


ecccccccescecscecccccccces Fertilizers * Heavy Chemicals oe 

Fisons are also among the largest manufacturers in Great Britain : #: 
of pharmaceuticals, medicinal food preparations and fine chemicals st a 

for Industry. Many of Fisons products in these fields are household names. * 
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ships of the British Navy for over 
150 years. 

English Harbour will always be associ- 
- ated with the name of Nelson for it 
was here that he served from 1784 to 
1787. Nelson arrived in command of 
H.M.S. “Boreas” and quickly ineurred 
- local displeasure by seizifg four 
American ships, thereby enforcing 
the Navigation Act which forbade 


trading with the United States. For 





this action he was unsuccessfully sued 
in the colonial courts fer damages 
amounting to £40,000. 

Nelson again visited Antigua in 1805 
when in pursuit of the French admiral 
Villeneuve—a pursuit which was to 
end at Trafalgar. Tradition has it 
that he refitted his ships at English 
flarbeur before continuing the chase. 
is the only British bank with 
branches in the Leeward Islands 
we are particularly well placed to 


assist these who are contemplating 






a visit to Antigua. Enquiries are 
welcomed by our Intelligence 
Department at 54 Lombard Street, 


London, E.C.3. 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China under British management directed from 
London are established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches a 
complete banking service is available and, in particular, 
facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s 
offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 
wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 
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| THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
| AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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No Future for Free Markets? 


REEDOM has its disenchantments. As state trad- 

ing ended in one raw material after another, and 
Britain's commodity markets were set free, consuming 
industries found that free markets were not so agreeable 
as they had hoped. Old problems had been forgotten 
and new problems had grown up. Buyers had learned 
to leave to the state the burden of carrying stock 
and the risk of changes in its value. They had to re- 
learn the art of buying and—just as important—of 
covering their purchases and their sales against the risk 
of changes in price. No one expected that as commo- 
dity markets were reopened they would quickly provide 
a prewar standard of service. But granted that there 
has been only a short trial, the freedom that industry 
had clamoured for seems a trifle sour. Was it only 
rationing—and not the comfortable bed of state trading, 
in which departments did the worrying and taxpayers 
met the bills—that industry really disliked ? 

To many consumers, and to some producers too, the 
commodity markets are tiresome things. In many of 
them, trading has been narrow and prices have often 
been erratic. Quotations for forward deliveries have 
usually been at a discount on spot prices. The 
art of forward dealing, which used to provide a hedge 
both for suppliers and users of primary commodities, 
has not been relearned, and market mechanics not suffi- 
ciently well refurbished, to fulfil the old functions of 
smoothing out price movements and giving protection 
against extreme fluctuations. Several consuming 
industries are discontented, and the copper fabricating 
industry has now found an ally, for last week the Selec- 
tion Trust group took the bold step of offering to sell 
Rhodesian copper at a fixed price, initially £280 a ton 
for electrolytic copper, cif UK, less the discount for 
blister grades which still account for the bulk of the 
group's output, That price is roughly £30 a ton below 


the current price on the London Metal Exchange, and 
£8 a ton below the American producers’ price of 36 cents 
alb (£288 aton). The four consumers that have con- 
tracted to buy at this price are now trying to decide how 
the benefit—it will not always be a benefit—can best be 
passed on to their customers. 

The charge against some of the commodity markets 
—that prices are unstable and hedging facilities 
inadequate—may be true, but it is only too easy to 
blame “the markets.” The markets are what traders 
and governments make them : their shortcomings are 
rooted in the world in which they have to work. That 
world is much less favourable to the proper functioning 
of free markets than it was before the war. Sellers are 
much thinner on the ground, and frequently less free. 

Governments of producing countries interfere widely 
in the marketing of their crops. The farm price sup- 
port policies of the United States are far more important 
than before the war, and other countries pursue less 
comprehensive, but frequently more arbitrary, policies. 
Brazil’s recent abortive attempts to maintain coffee 
prices, to take one glaring example, have wrecked the 
coffee market and made nonsense of futures dealings on 
the New York Coffee Exchange. The world wheat 
trade (apart altogether from the International Wheat 
Agreement) is state-controlled and there is no longer a 
true world price. Argentina has its Export Institute 
(which handles exports of other farm crops too); Canada 
and Australia have their Wheat Boards. The export 
prices of American wheat are determined by the sub- 
sidies paid by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which is now an exporter of wheat and other farm 
products. 

The marketing of several major commodities is also 
distorted by “strategic” purchases, chiefly of the 
American government—purchases that are intended to 
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satisfy political as much as economic needs. . Nor is it 
only government buying that distorts the markets ; the 
very existence of huge strategic stocks, though they may 
be held extremely tightly on paper, tends to discourage 
consumers from holding adequate stocks themselves. 
Are they not right to hold off the market ? Recent 
experience with copper shows that both the British and 
the American governments are willing to help con- 
sumers out of tight places. 

Interference by governments is a serious handicap 
to the smooth operation of free markets, but its impact 
could be mitigated if private traders were willing to 
give the markets their full support. That support is 
often lacking. Markets are narrow usually because 
consumers and producers do nothing to make them 
wider. It is an apt comment on the Metal Exchange 
that producers and consumers treat it as a club they 
seldom patronise, and when they do it is always to com- 
plain about the food. 

In copper, cotton and grains, to take three important 
examples, the big consumers and producers are drawing 
closer together, squeezing out the merchants and 
brokers who are essential to broadly based dealings. 
Anglo American Corporation of South Africa, the other 
big producer of Rhodesian copper, sells its entire out- 
put of electrolytic copper direct to consumers, albeit at 
prices based on the Metal Exchange. The cotton 
spinning combines have formed their own agencies to 
buy raw cotton direct from the shipper. The bulk of 
the business in wheat and coarse grains is handled by 

the representatives of the shippers, and the merchants 
now play a minor role. 


* 


That the merchants should have a lean year or two 
when the markets reopened was inevitable. Many of 
them were civil servants and commission men under 
the controls. Their working capital was not inflated— 
as tO some extent industry’s was—as prices rose. 
They had to start dealing on the basis of prices that 
were several times higher than before the war. Yet the 
merchants must be encouraged to hold stock or their 
role in helping to “ make ” a market will be small. The 
function of stockholding by merchants would neverthe- 
less be encouraged if prices reverted to the pattern that 
often prevailed before the war, with prices for future 
delivery commanding a premium over spot prices. 
When that premium is large enough to repay the mer- 
chant for the cost of carrying stock he will do so. 

But an adequate premium, or “ contango,” will not 
prevail unless ample supplies of a commodity are 
allowed to flow freely on to the market. That was not 
allowed to happen in copper early last year. The 
American producers decided to defend the price by 
restricting production ; that panicky decision accen- 
tuated the subsequent shortage. It was not allowed to 
happen in lead and zinc, for the American government 
decided to protect the domestic industry by taking the 
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surplus into the strategic stock. The fault does not 
always lie with producers. There have been times when 
the reluctance of consumers to buy forward has 
perpetuated the discount on forward deliveries. But 
as long as a shortage of prompt supplies continues, con- 
sumers will not have a satisfactory hedge against 
changes in price. 


* 


Even then hedging facilities in some markets wil! 
still be handicapped. Why should buyers of whea: 
pay the cost of hedging in Liverpool when at no cos: 
to themselves they can cover a large part of the risk 
of price changes by buying from the Canadian and 
Australian Wheat Boards at prices fixed after the whea: 
has been shipped? How can the Liverpool cotton 
market offer at a reasonable price a hedge against the 
threat of an export subsidy on the American crop ? 
That recurrent threat is much the greatest element oi! 
risk in the price of cotton. The difficulties of the free 
markets chase their own tail. Consumers and pro- 
ducers claim that they would use the markets more ii 
they were more broadly based. Yet that broadening 
must in the main come from themselves—by placing 
more business through the machinery of the market. 
And it is time to think less harshly of the humble 
speculator. In each scheme for the reopening of a 
commodity market the Bank of England has required 
the trade association to curb “ excessive” speculation. 
The fear of excessive speculation has bitten deeply into 
the hearts of legislators, largely because they have 
unpleasant memories of pools and corners and of heavy 
losses before the war. Yet the speculator filled an 
important function that is now almost missing. His 
money in palmier days carried much of the stock and 
his dealings broadened the market. 

It would be rash to expect that the markets can play 
exactly the same role as before the war—changes in 
the methods and scale of world trade are probably too 
great and the separation of the pound and the dollar 
too deep for commodity markets to flourish in the old 
way. But it is even rasher to suggest that the role of 
the markets is one that industry or the country can 
afford to do without. Britain’s commodity markets are 
a valuable source of invisible earnings—much of it from 
trade that never touches these shores—and the foc:! 
points around which much of world trade revolves. 
Their prices are used for the settlement of many con- 
tracts through the length and breadth of industry. 
Copper prices have been uncomfortably high, but the 
Metal Exchange price did its job by attracting coppe: 
to London from the four corners of the world—to the 
discomfort, it may be noted, of American consumers. 
If the London copper market were to wither and dic, 
would consumers be as well served again in times of 
shortage—and of surfeit too—under a price system 0 
which the producer called the tune ? 

The testing time for the commodity markets has 
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come earlier than many had-expected. That they 
should be regarded so distantly and suspiciously by 
people they are intended to serve is an indication of 


the Jack of price consciousness that pervades large sec- 
tions of British industry. They care less whether prices 
are low or high, but far more whether they are stable. 
This «s the world of unchange, and it menaces the true 
concepiion of economic and industrial progress that 
rests on efficiency, lower costs, attention to prices, and 
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beating the other man in competition. There is no 
permanent price in copper or any other commodity. 
That surely was the most elementary lesson that the 
years of control taught. And if there is no real faith in 
the mechanism of the open market and in changing 
prices that put resources in the hands that can best use 
them, there will be no real hope for the future of British 
industry. That is the argument for making markets 
work. 


Shell’s Modest Pearl 


EN thousand new ordinary stockholders bought 

their way last year into “‘ Shell” Transport and 
Trading Company, with its 40 per cent interest in that 
vast complex known as the Royal Dutch-Shell group. 
There was big American buying, too, in Royal Dutch 
Petroleum (this is the 60 per cent partner) when the 
shares were admitted to the New York Stock Exchange 
last July. These new stockholders will not have been 
disappointed by the record of 1954. “ Shell ” Transport 
and Trading stockholders are receiving the same divi- 
dend of 3s. per share tax free, but they have six shares 
for every five a year ago. Yet those who think that 
growth is automatic and easy in the oil business will 
find several slightly chastening reflections in the report 
on the activities of the Royal Dutch-Shell group as a 
whole. The growth in sales, once again, is splendid ; 
gross takings have advanced from {1,700.7 million to 
{1,851.0 million. But Royal Dutch-Shell is also a 
spender and a taxgatherer on an astronomical scale. Its 
operating costs rose from {977.2 million to £1,044.2 
million and thus absorbed nearly half of the increase in 
gross proceeds ; another third of that increase was paid 
in additional sales taxes and excise duties, up from 
£348.1 million to £405.9 million. Depreciation, deple- 


tion and exploration costs written off called for £155.4 
million against £148.§ million, and the nearest estimate 
of taxation puts the bill at £1013 million, compared 


with {83 million for 1953. 

At the end of this chain of deductions, the group’s 
net income for the year manages to show a remarkably 
modest increase from £130.4 million to £134.5 mil- 
lion. Shell is not moving from St. Helen’s Court to 
Carey Street, but it had a bare £4 million left out of 
an increase in gross receipts of £151 million, which is 
just about enough to meet the increased dividends to 
“ Shell” Transport and Trading and Royal Dutch, and 
‘0 maintain the amount ploughed back at the 1953 
level. Four million pounds, set against the capital 
expenditures of recent years, seems distinctly small 
change. The Royal Dutch-Shell report describes it as 

a very significant fact” ; if one looks back over the 
Past four years the trend of net-earnings compared with 
the group’s trading expansion and capital investment 
seems more remarkable still. ‘The group has spent 


£800 million on capital purposes in that period, half 
of it on exploration and production and well over a 
quarter on refineries and chemical plants. Its total sales 
have increased from £1,424 million in 1951 by 30 per 
cent to £1,851 million. Capital and retained earnings 
have bounded at a much greater rate from £661 million 
to £981 million. But its net income has risen by a 
sedate 10 per cent from £120 million to £134 million, 
and the rate of net earnings to capital employed is down 
from 18 per cent to 14 per cent over the four years. 

This is not penury. But it is not geometric growth, 
measured in terms of net return, and it provokes a 
philosophical passage in the group’s report on the 
nature of its capital expenditure that is worth fairly 
full quotation : 


Two-thirds of these capital outlays have been met from 
depreciation . . . and the remainder from retained earn- 
ings. . . It appears probable that the future levels of 
capital expenditure will be even higher than in the recent 
past. . . The rise of world energy demand over the next 
twenty-five years may be of the order of 3 per cent 
annually, in which case demand would double within 
this period ; the oil industry will have to contribute an 
increasing proportion of these requirements. Capital 
expenditure for finding, producing, shipping, manufac- 
turing and marketing each extra barrel of oil has risen 
considerably in recent years. This trend is attributable 
to higher capital costs in all phases of the industry— 
to the ever-increasing cost of finding new oil to replace 
reserves ; to rising costs of capital goods, such as ships ; 
to the public’s demand for higher quality products, 
which entails increasing use of expensive plant such as 
catalytic cracking and reforming units ; and to the de- 
mand for a higher standard of technical services, which 
frequently involves the provision of extra equipment. 

In this sense much of our capital expenditure may be 
defensive, and consequently does not offer prospects of 
any great increase of income. The normal test of profit- 


earning cannot be applied to such investments, which« 


must be treated rather as a cost of maintaining our 

business than as new investment on which added return 

can be expected. 

Before any of the ten thousand sell their shares in 
alarm at these rather sombre musings, they should 
realise that ‘“ defensive” has a special meaning. It 
means keeping at least the same share of an expanding 
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market ; it means better value to the consumer and also 
a stimulus to continued technical advance ; it means 
a rate of replacement and write-off that would probably 
not be excelled except by American oil companies, who 
live in a different tax world ; it means keeping capital 
intact and making provision for continued trading 
advance. It does not mean a desperate hanging-on to 
shareholders’ funds for self-preservation, but it does 
raise some questions about the nature of true profit in 
the world oil business. Out of the group’s net income 
of £1344 million, dividends to the Shell and Royal 
Dutch parents absorbed exactly one-fifth. No less 
than £263 million of depreciation provisions and sur- 
plus were ploughed back into the business, which 


ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL GROUP 








s of 2,000 dwt. tons and over owned and chartered. f{ Including 
uty ywned. 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
Financial Data | £ mn. { mn. { mn. £ mn. 
Gross income......... 1,424-3 | 1616-6 | 1,700-7 | 1,851-0 
Net income. ...... ces | 120-4 125 130-4 134-5 
Ca i ea lo4-{ 1838-0 220-0 220°U 
( { 4 i re- 
aie 661-2 167-6 871-5 980-7 
] y 159-9 166-8 161-3 i4 ) 
45-7 7-7 44?-6 45 
( 247-7 261-7 315:1 346-1 
Operating Data‘ mn. bbls. : mn. bbls. | mn. bbls. | mn. | 
429.0 4605-5 480-7 7-3 
() 
peci ipply i. 120-1] 125-0 130-3 ] ) 
( le oil pro ee 58 596-9 616-7 67 
’000 00 000 ' 
Total Tanker Fleeti lwt. tons | dwt. tons dwt. tons | dwt. 3 
font rae 6.250 6.600 6,700 7,100 
Nurnl f vessels ..... bee i 520 487 433 
Pipelines | miles | miles miles mi 
CLUGE ss kvacsnes as 8,150 9 100 10,050 10,1990 
Natural gaS ...cwssees 50 | 400 400 490 
SXORUGCES , 6 skds'seeeuas i 5,700 4,156 4,700 4,759 
Sales metric tons metric tons metric tons met 5 
Ob preducts < ski caces 15,300,000 77,800,000 79,600,000 85,600,000 
C! ical products .... 1,050,000 1,100,000 1,250,000 1,500,000 
t CU. Tt. } 1 cu. tt.) mn. cu. ft. mn. ¢ it 
Nat i i [ 
156,700 190,700 240,000 308,500 
* Fi S le 100 per cent. of the operations of ¢ ompanies in wht h 
the gt sup holds n » t ran 50 per cent., but only the amount correspond- 
ing to the group holding in companies owned 50 per cent. or 3 
+ Vessel 
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financed {£226 million of capital expenditures and left 
some cash over for future capital programmes. There 
is not a capital market in the world, except New York, 
that can raise enough new money to build a refinery, 
and the cost of keeping abreast in the oil industry is 
to “go it” even at the expense of stockholders’ 
dividends. 

One of the classical investment precepts used to be 
that a company could be entrusted with funds to plough 
back if its earnings were growing at a higher rate com- 
pared with the growth of its resources. On its own 
admission, Shell is not at present in that phase. But 
it would not be very sensible to take an alarmist view 
of that situation. Heavy capital expenditures are 
inescapable if the major oil companies are to keep their 
station in satisfying the world’s expanding demand for 
oil products. To pay markedly bigger dividends at the 
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cost of reducing these expenditures would, in the 
group’s view, be to fail in its duty to the public as well 
as to its shareholders. This is the view of a gigantic 
institution, concerned about the practical problems of 
being big and staying big and conscious of the residual 
part that the shareholder now plays in the provision of 
new funds for expansion.‘ To the extent that these 
future requirements must be financed out of earnings, 
it is a complete fallacy to regard such earnings as profits 
in the conventional sense.” The moral is clear. Stock- 
holders can hope eventually to share in the striking 
potentialities of growth of the Royal Dutch-Shell group, 
but only on condition that they accept a relatively 
modest return in the present. It is not, indeed, a new 
discovery ; but the latest report sets the conclusion 
sharply and it adds the reminder that future levels of 
capital expenditures are likely to be even higher than 
the £225 million mark of the last year or two. 


* 


In the light of this argument about capital, costs and 
profit, the study of the Economic Commission for 
Europe on oil pricing takes on a colour rather differen: 
from the popular understanding of what its contents 
and conclusions were supposed to be. It is widely 
believed that the report asserted that oil prices in Europe 
are too high (though it did not in fact say so in direct 
terms). Some have said that prices could be cut by a 
shilling a gallon; to that, Shell’s answer is that their 
profit margin from selling 26 billion gallons of oil last 
year, averaged out over all its producing, shipping, 
refining and marketing activities was about 1d. a gallon. 
None of these activities gets any cheaper. Production 
and exploration costs are rising. There is no clear 
prospect that a group’s tankers will do much more than 
earn their keep over their working lives, and while new 
building passed its peak two years ago, the group’s 
orders for tonnage have committed no less than {90 
million for new tankers. New refineries have become 
a symbol of national prestige, and that is not always 
compatible with the lowest cost. 

Reasonable stockholders will feel a good deal of 
sympathy with these arguments. Yet they concern 
problems that arise from doing well, not from doing 
badly. The prospect before them is unmatched by 
that of any other industry. Where, except in oil, is the 
assurance of growth clear beyond doubt for a couple of 
decades ahead ? Is there another industry that excels 
oil in speed of technical innovation and the provi- 
sion of world-wide resources to satisfy a demand that 
continually increases in total and continually changes in 
its constituent parts ? That is the argument for holding 
“ Shell” and Royal Dutch. At the moment, the factors 
of maturity and “defensive investment” may seem 
uppermost ; but the factors of growth are still actively 
at work, and they will make the “ Shell” of the future 
worth every penny of the present price of £6} to the 
investor who is prepared to wait and meanwhile can 
make do with just over 44 per cent. 
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Business Notes 


Gilt-edged Fall Further 


acH day through the first half of this week gilt-edged 
F ia > fallen further. By Wednesday evening the 
Financial Times index of government securities was down 
to 95.10 compared with 9§.98 at the end of last week. 
Industrials have done well to hold their own and at times 
edge slightly upwards in the face of the continued selling 
of gilt-edged. That selling contained a further instalment 
of bank liquidation of the short-dated stocks, but selling 
was not confined to the banks or to the short-dated securi- 
ties that the banks generally hold. Other selling arose 
from switching by a few institutions that were changing 
their view of the market and rearranging the dates of the 
stocks they hold. This switching has produced the curious 
consequence that the government broker has been a net 
seller of certain stocks through most of the recent fall in 
the gilt-edged market. Policy prevents him buying while 
the tight money discipline is being applied to the market, 
and the market cannot therefore approach him with the 
whole of any switch ; but it does on occasion approach 
him with the buying leg. 

Other reasons apart from the banks’ quest for liquidity 
also account for the weakness of gilt-edged. The fall in 
sterling which on Wednesday dropped } of a cent against 
the US dollar to $2.79%, is the most important of them. 
But for the operations of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account the weaker turn in sterling might have been more 
pronounced. Along with it came the new crop of strikes 
and the improbable rumour of an early issue by a 
nationalised board. Yet by Wednesday there were some 
buyers mixed with the sellers of gilt-edged. Part of this 
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ing no doubt represents investment by industrial com- 

me of which still have large surplus funds. Some 
too represents a view of the market. To a man witha 
al payment to meet several years hence—for 
cxample the school fees of a grandson as a safeguard against 


‘state duties—a gilt-edged stock standing at a substantial 
ciscount and maturing at about the right date offers an 
Odvi0US attraction. 


New Issues Reviving 


; HE appearance of two large capital operations just ahead 
4 ol a general election and in a stock market that is far 
‘Tom sure of itself is a little surprising, yet the reception 
given both to the English Steel: preference and debenture 
sue and to the Dunlop debenture placing has been favour- 
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able. The Dunlop Rubber Company’s issue sponsored by 
Edward De Stein and Co. and Morgan Grenfell and Co. 
consists of £12 million 4} per cent second debenture 
stock 1972-82. It has been placed at £97 Ios. per cent, 
and indications are that when dealings start next week they 
may be at a modest premium over the placing price. If 
the stock is available at £98, the redemption yield to the 
latest date would be approximately 4% per cent. Although 
this is a second charge on the assets of the undertaking, 
ranking after the 33 percent first mortgage debenture stock, 
of which £5,087,674 is outstanding, it is well covered both 
as to service and as to principal. The annual service of 
the two debenture issues requires just over £718,000. The 
available profits for 1954 were just under {7 million. As 
to principal, the two debenture stocks amounting to just 
over {17 million are covered -by assets of just over £74 
million. As on previous occasions, the Dunlop Rubber 
Company observes a regrettable reticence about the uses to 
which this large sum is to be put. The market has been 
allowed to assume—probably rightly—that it is intended to 
repay bank loans and provide the sinews of expansion 
throughout the business. No hint is given as to the extent 
to which these financial requirements may be on the 
synthetic rubber side. 

An equally good reception was accorded to the Iron and 
Steel Holding and Realisation Agency’s offer of § million 
54 per cent cumulative redeemable preference shares of £1 
each at par and £5 million 4} per cent debenture stock 
1974-79 also at par. Both securities were offered with 
benefit of the half-yearly payments due on June 30th, so 
that in effect the preference shares were offered at about 
19s. 9d. and the debenture stock at a small fraction under 
£99. As this issue of The Economist goes to press it is 
only known that the offer was largely over-subscribed. 
Investors were not slow to realise that the preference shares 
offer one of the best election hedges in the market. In the 
event of a Conservative victory they would seem to be 
worth a premium ; in the event of the renationalisation of 
steel their rights to redemption, never at less than par and 
at varying premiums between 1974 and 1994, should pro- 
tect these shares against any substantial depreciation. The 
terms of the debenture offer, though more finely drawn, 
seemed nevertheless sufficiently attractive. 


Sharp Fall in Trade Deficit 


ANK rate may be doing its job: last month British over- 
B seas trade had a much healthier air, though the 
improvement has still far to go. April was a short working 
month of 24 days, and the fall in imports was relatively 
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much greater than the fall in exports. Imports dropped 
by £47.2 million to £318.1 million cif, which was {17.0 
miflion (§ per cent) less than the average for the first 


quarter. The average value of imports in the first four. 


months of this year was 20 per cent higher than in the 
same four months of 1954, whereas the monthly average in 
the first quarter was 23 per cent higher than in the same 
period of 1954. Exports, on the other hand, maintained 
the recovery that began in the first quarter. Despite the 
fall of £15.5 million in April to £244.8 million fob, which 
was {2.5 million less than the monthly average in the first 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(£ million—monthly averages) 





a ne 
| Imports | Exports Re-exports Trade 


(c.i.f.) (f.o.b.) | (f.o.b.) Deficit 








1954, Ist quarter 273-8 | 224-5 9-3 40:0 
<n oe | “264-1 | 223-9 86 | 51-6 
eo ee oe 279-2 | 221-1 7:9 30-2 
seth i 289°3 | 222-0 78 | 59-4 

1955, Ist quarter | 335-1-| 247-3 10-6 | 77-1 

April* .... 518-1 | 244-38 | 8-S$ | 65:0 





* Provisional 


quarter, the average value for the four months was still 
10 per cent higher than in the same period of 1954. With 
re-exports at £8.3 million in April, the gross visible trade 
deficit fell by £27.5 million to £65.0 million, compared 
with the average monthly deficit of {77.1 million in the 
first quarter. That is an encouraging improvement, though 
the deficit still compares unfavourably with the deficit of 
{£40 million a month in the first quarter of last year. 
Exports to North America, at £26.2 million, were almost as 
high as in March, and were nearly 11 per cent higher 
than the first quarter’s average of {23.7 million. Ship- 
ments to the United States fell by {£900,000 to {14.8 
million, but shipments to Canada rose seasonally by 
{£700,000 to {11.4 million. 


Investment in Flood 


HE latest figures for new home orders received by the 

machine tool industry and for new factory construc- 
tion show that the upsurge in investment first noticed last 
autumn has been more than maintained. These are, at best, 
only rough indicators, but common observation, chairmen’s 
speeches, and the rising output of firms making mechanical 
handling equipment all suggest the same conclusion. Such 
straws must suffice as indicators until the regular survey 
of the investment intentions of industrialists, that the 
government is now preparing to undertake, becomes avail- 
able. 

Both the machine tool and the new factory figures suffer 
from an inevitable time-lag, and hence give no guide yet to 
any effect that recent rise in interest rates may have had 
upon future plans. The factory statistics, in particular, 
are often liable to very substantial revision. But it 
appears that a start was made last year on at least 43 
million sq. ft. of new factory floor space, against 30 million 
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sq. ft. in 1953; and that so far some 37} million sq. fr 
appears to have been made ready for use, compared with 
32 million. Board of Trade approvals for new floor space 
almost doubled last year and there was very little slacken- 
ing in the number of new licences in the first three month; | 
of this year. 4 
The machine tool industry now has a good 15 months’ he : 
work in its order books—and is certain of a great deal more if 
Its own output, however, is very severely damped down 
by the dire labour shortage that is forcing its own customer: 
to think actively of further mechanisation. The room for 
this in the tool industry is probably limited (it is short 0! 
skilled workmen, especially draughtsmen), but there are stil! 
wide differences in output per manhour among differen: 
firms. The net addition to order books last year was near! 
£9 million and there was a further £3 million net in 
January. Apart from the Russian orders—about which 
there are still some doubts—the greatest increase occurred 
in home orders. The industry is still waiting to hear what 
the motor car manufacturers want from it. These are big 
customers, but their pernickety delay in placing firm orders 
is becoming serious for several specialist tool makers, who 


FACTORY BUILDINGS MACHINE TOOLS 
— sq ft 









HOME ORDERS 


fl 

COMPLETED 
iu mvt dawW I 1 Hou iv th WiiVv 
——-1953-——"—- 1954-35 -(9535——"-— 1954" 
* Provisional 
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have been asked to reserve capacity and have therefore been 
turning down other business, which they have never found 
short anyway. Altogether the industry may not be able 
to produce much more than the £66 million worth of too!s 
it turned out last year (their value may be up, however, with 
the higher prices that rising costs are now forcing toolmakers 
to charge) ; its customers may therefore have to seek more 
of their supplies from abroad, 





Capacity for Steel 


OR the last three months steel output in Britain h: 

been steady at a record level—roughly 394,000 ing 
tons a week, or an annual rate of 20} million tons of crud: 
steel. Extensions to steelmaking capacity at certain plan: 
are due to mature later this year, so that it should b- 
possible to improve somewhat upon that all-out rate. Even 
with the normal slackening in the holiday months, t!- 
industry may be able to produce not far short of 20 million 
ingot tons during 1955. There are certainly few signs 0! 
any slackening in demand here, though the volume of new 
orders booked by continental mills appears to hav: 
moderated very slightly since the turn of the year. Lary: 


Great 
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‘You'll be reading this tree when you grow up...’ 


TWENTY YEARS from now, when that five-year- 
old southern pine seedling is fully grown, it will 
be cut down and made into newsprint. Then 
another seedling will take its place, for the forest 
must be repaid for the riches it yields. In the past 
year alone, Bowaters have planted no less than 
five million seedlings to serve their new mills at 
Calhoun in Tennessee. 

And far to the north—in the great Bowater forests 


of spruce and fir in Canada, Norway and Sweden 
—as the trees fall so the cycle of growth begins 
again. In these latitudes the harvest will not be 
gathered again for seventy-five years. But during 
these silent years constant guard will be kept 
against the pests and diseases that would harm 
the trees, the fire that would devour them. By 
husbanding, by protection, so is the bountiful 
forest repaid. 


Every day of the year the Bowater Organisation is at work convert- 
ing timber into woodpulp into paper. From its mills in Europe and 


North America comes newsprint for the newspapers and journals of Bowater toy 


the world; other printing papers for magazines and reviews; paper 


for packages of almost infinite versatility. 
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THE {|BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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A flush of tangents 


Though going off at a tangent may suggest a butterfly 
brain to many people, it means something entirely different 
to us. For, with a subject as diverse as electricity, 
development is always likely to shoot off in unexpected 
directions. We encourage this sort of activity in 
Crompton’s. At the moment there are twelve sections 


which make up the Crompton Parkinson organisation, all of 


which began life as tangents shooting off from the parent 
body. They are now well established and respected, each 
dealing with its own flush of tangents. This is the nature ot 
progress. New discoveries are pursued and developed— 
eventually they are assimilated and become part of the 
accepted order of things. This is how the firm of Crompton 
Parkinson has grown and why it will keep on growing. 


When it comes to electrical equipment. . . 


you've got fo hand it to (rompton Darkinson 


MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS + ALTERNATORS AND GENERATORS * SWITCHGEAR 


B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS * CABLES 


BATTERIES 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED, CROMPTON HOUSE, 


INSTRUMENTS °* LAMPS * LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT * . TRACTION EQUIPMENT 


tiMitEeD 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMEN 





* There ts a controlling factor common to ail tangents 
which stops them getting out of hand. No tangent ca” 
exist as such unless it retains close contact with the circ! 
which is its parent body. That's just the way we like 
things at Crompton’ s. 


ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. TEL: CHANCERY 3333 


* CEILING FANS 
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tonnages of expensive foreign steel are still on order ; on 


the other hand, Britain is still deliberately restricting its 


Punctual Start for New Trains 


own exports. It would need quite a sharp downward turn 
in home ordering to ease the load upon British steel 


capacity. 


Within the total order load, the biggest increases in 
demand have been for flat products ; imports may reach 
about 300,000 tons of sheet and 75,000 tons of tinplate this 
year. The growth of demand for flat steel this year and 
last. together with the motor industry’s disclosure of its 
own plans for expansion, obliged the steel industry to think 
again about its existing and projected capacity. Refore 
taking any decision upon the fourth continuous strip mill 
that has been discussed for so long, the industry has been 
trying to decide how much more can be squeezed out of 
the three existing mills at Ebbw Vale, Shotton and Margam. 
It seems possible that with comparatively limited capital 
expenditure the potential capacity of these mills can be 
raised and much more than most people even in the industry 
realised a few years ago. John Summers, which planned 
to increase capacity at its Shotton mill from 550,000 tons 
a year t0 850,000 tons, in the current investment pro- 
gramme, has now revised this upward to 1,150,000 tons. 
If substantial increases could be achieved at the other two 
mills the decision about a new one can be postponed a little 
longer—even, perhaps, until the steel industry can begin 
to see whether the motor manufacturers are managing to 
sell all the cars they are preparing to make. 


HE railway modernisation programme appears to have 
got off to a good start. By February it had been pre- 
pared, published, and generally approved by the Minister 
of Transport ; last week the Transport Commission was 
able to announce that steps had been taken to enlarge its 
technical recruitment and training programme, that con- 
tracts for rolling stock worth £35 million had been 
placed, and that work would begin in the next two years on 
at least another £30 million worth of new construction and 
re-equipment. This haste is creditable if not characteristic. 
Altogether the Commission aims to spend £1,200 million 
by 1970. At present, it estimates that actual spending will 
probably exceed £50 million by the end of 1956. This 
excludes some normal re-equipment, which reached {£33 
million and £45 million in 1952 and 1953 (including 
expenditure on permanent way treated by the Commission 
as a revenue charge) and was probably higher still last year. 
The rate of spending will depend, of course, upon the 
capacity of industry to fulfil the needs of the railways and 
upon the capacity of the railways’ own staff to implement. 
the plan ; they face a very stiff task. In addition, it will 
presumably have to pass the annual scrutiny of the Cabinet 
investment committee, which has always been tempted to 
burke investment in transport. 





The Bear in the Ascendant ? 


a the _shortest-dated 
AN stocks give the lowest yields. 
They are soon repayable and the risk 
tal depreciation is small. As the 


OL Capil 

date for repayment extends further into 
the future, the investor demands a 
higher yield. That was the picture 
when the gilt-edged market reached its 


last peak on November 18th last year. 


The yields then obtainable on gilt-edged - 


stocks of various dates starting with go- 


day Treasury bills and extending to one 
of the irredeemables (25 per cent 
Daltons) is portrayed in the lower line 


of crosses on the accompanying chart. 

Since then two rises in Bank rate and 

a lightening money policy applied to 

through the banks has forced gilt- 
edged security prices down and the 
yields obtainable from them up. The 
upper spread of crosses on the chart 
shows gross redemption yields at the 
point to which the new discipline had 
carried them at the end of last week. 
Not every stock in the gilt-edged list 
has been plotted. The exceptions are 
those where a wide spread of optional 
redemption dates coupled with a price 
hear to par have left a real doubt as to 
when the stock will be repaid (and 
therefore its yield). Three conclusions 
appear from the exercise: 

1) The new money discipline has 
worked strongly on the short-dated 
Stocks: their yields have decisively 
tisen, But dearer money has as yet 
worked much less strongly on the long- 
dated and irredeemable stocks. 

(2) On certain short-dated stocks— 
largely those with redemption dates 
around the period 19§8-60—the fall in 


the price (and rise in the yield) has been stocks offer yields as great or greater 
disproportionately great. Clearly the than the irredeemables and the longs. 
rush of the banks to restore their . It need not, however, be assumed that 
liquidity ratios has produced a tempo-_ the pattern on November 18th—effec- 
rary surplus of stock seeking . home. tively the end of a period of cheap 
These stocks look depressed in price money—must always repeat itself 
even on the assumption that the rest of exactly. The relationship between the 
the adjustment is not complete. yield that the investor -eceives on a 

(3) The whole spread of yields apart short-dated government bond, and the 
from that distortion bears the appear- yield that he expects from a long-dated 
ance of an adjustment not yet com-_ stock, depends upon his guess of what 
pleted. Many of the short and medium the future holds. 
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The programme needs careful phasing and it is right that 
work should begin first with track improvement and more 
advanced signalling gear. Detailed preparation of further 
route electrification must also precede the construction of 
new electric locomotive and coach stock. But the 1,000 new 
diesel train units and the marshalling yards and goods and 
passenger stations that appear on the list for improve- 
ment should give the travelling public some tangible 

sign of reform. The sharp increase in new rolling 
stock will place very heavy pressure now upon carriage and 
wagon builders, but may mean less new business for them 
later on. All but 40,000 or so of the new freight wagons to 
be built in 1955-56 will come, plate supplies permitting, 
from private wagon builders, who have increased their out- 
put already from 17,500 in 1950 to 41,500 last year, includ- 


NEW ROLLING STOCK 





| 1955- 1970 | 955 g 1956 | 1954 | 





P (Esti- "| 1953 

[a (Planned) | “~ | (Actual) 
gramme) mated) 
Wartins css wyvcatces 255,000 136,000 54,000 | 41,000 
CORCRR : ven sic~ aco 51,000 4,700 2,100 1,100 
Locomotives ...... 5,275 750-850* 274 200 
inch iding— 

CR a ieke ime ~ 250-350} 208 151 

’ | main line.. 2,500 170 — - 
electric main line. 1,100 few 4 7 


shunting. . 1,675 350 =| 57 41 





* About 340 in 1955 + Estimate 


ng export. This early emphasis upon new wagons compares 

rangely with the allocation of £3 million during the two 
years for fitting continuous brakes to the existing stock (out 
of £75 million set aside in the programme). 

As to locomotives, the railways workshops will be busy 
with most of the new diesel shunters, the last of the steam 
engines, and with normal maintenance. Tenders will soon 
be invited for the 170 main-line diesels to be used for 
operating trials before the rest are ordered. These may be 
built by private firms or jointly with the workshops, as 
bui ming capacity and research and testing facilities for 


these vehicles are woefully short ; but there would be no 
case for excluding foreign tenders if these should appear 


acceptable 


ICFC Finds Prosperity 


NDUSTRIAL and Commercial Finance Corporation is 
I nearly ten years old and it is developing the solidity 
that goes with maturer years. Set up towards the end of 
the war with the banks as shareholders, it sought to provide 
finance for the smaller type of business that could not con- 
veniently use the issue market. Gap or no gap in the 
City’s machinery there was certainly a demand for the 
corporation’s services. Some of the requests were fan- 
tastic ; they all needed careful scrutiny, but they.included 
many from progressive businesses in the small and medium 
small categories. The volume of business fluctuated with 
industrial prosperity—in the year to March 31st ICFC’s 
advances rose from {4,003,000 to £5,474,000 ; the gross 
investment by the corporation (that is, the volume of bank 
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owned capital and bank loaned capital that it channell: | 


to its customers) has risen steadily to £42,716,000 co: 
pared with a mere £178,000 in March, 1946. 


What distinguishes this new stage of the corporation 


activities is that repayments of earlier loans and realisatio: 


are also growing as some of the earlier customers hav. 


become strong enough to make their own financial arrang 
ments in the market. No longer is ICFC having to find a 


new money ; its net new investment is tapering off. La; 


year the net total rose only from £27,827,000 


£,28,622,000. There was little introduction of new capit: 
into the Corporation ; its share capital remained at (7! 


million, loan capital rose only from £19,750,000 to {2 
million, and bank overdrafts from £36,053 to £39,5: 
There is a comfortable solidity, too, about the year’s pro! 
It was up before tax from £854,086 to £1,291,140, after 
provision for doubtful advances which is undisclosed but 
believed to have been higher than the previous year 
£250,000. The net profit after tax of £718,855, compare 
with £466,492 covers the unchanged § per cent divide: 
with a handsome margin. The corporation has add: 
£500,000, compared with £250,000, to its general reser\ 
and has also transferred to general reserve the wh: 

£200,000 reserve for depreciation of quoted investmen 

no longer required. 


Lord Piercy, the chairman, naturally wishes that thes: 


good days may continue in the face of the tighter mon 
policy. Rather mildly he hopes of the 43 per cent ban 
rate that it “ may not check the recent tendency to increas: 
capital investment in industry.” So far borrowing lim 
have not been pinched nor has higher Bank rate bee 
reflected in ICFC’s charges to: its- customers. Yet 

corporation must now be working to narrower limits. Payiv 
around 5 per cent for its money the immediate marg 
of profit on advances must be negligible. Lord Pier: 
prefers to take a long view and to assume that on the averag 


periods of high Bank rate will be counterbalanced by period 


of cheap money. Yet, deserving though his customers m2 
be, if he does not raise his charges to them when Bank r2' 


rises, he is in a small way putting a brake on the workin: 


of dearer money. 


Ten Minds with a Single Thought 


7 London County Council has been understandab 


provoked to receive ten identical tenders of £50,23° 


19s. 3d. for the supply and delivery of steel work | 
County Hall extensions and of £7,278 2s. §d. for its ere 
tion. It is the first time since 1936 that this has happen: 
to the LCC. It was decided at the council meeting « 
Tuesday to ask the Board of Trade to refer the matter ‘ 
the Monopolies Commission. Big building owners a 
aware that not all tenders are as competitive as they loo! 
but those who tender usually have the tact to show son 
diversity of prices—last autumn the Monopolies Con 
mission examined the way in which téndering prices we' 
sometimes fixed in advance through the medium of th 
London Builders’ Conference. Tenders from ten su) 


stantial steel suppliers that ate identical down to the la: 


penny must be regarded as poor manners, even fo 
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monopolists. The LCC had to choose among the ten, 
unless it was to hold up the other contractors who were 
ready to work on the site, and it gave the contract to the 
South Durham Steel and Iron Company because alone of 
the tenderers it manufactured some of the steel to be used. 
jt might be argued that ten identical bids give a more 
open choice than ten quotations pre-arranged in echelon, 
but steel suppliers cannot expect such a display of solidarity 
te escape notice and criticism. 


BEA Breaks Even 


RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS succeeded in making a 
profit last year for the first time since the corporation 
came into being in 1946. Its full accounts for the financial 
year 1953-54 will not be published until the autumn, but 
preliminary estimates show that over the period the cor- 
poration make a net profit of £52,000 after meeting all 
charges. The results are the more encouraging because they 
follow a deficit of no less than £1.8 million. To have wiped 
jt out in twelve months is an achievement, to which modern 
aircraft and stringent internal economies (of the order of 
{750,000) have both contributed. The result was a 17 per 
cent rise in receipts and only a 4 per cent rise in costs. 
During the year the corporation had to meet higher 
interest charges (£654,000) and a big increase in the depre- 
ciation charges on its new fleet. Depreciation and amortisa- 
tion allowances have jumped from {£900,000 to {1,500,000 
in the year. But the operating costs of these new aircraft, 
the Viscounts and the older Ambassadors, are sufficiently 
low to permit the corporation to break even if it succeeds, 
on the average, in filling its fleet to the critical break-even 
lead factor of 65 per cent of capacity. Much of the past 
year’s savings have come from a steady reduction in the 
amount of maintenance needed onthe Viscount’s engines. 


CDFC and Bank Rate 


T; E Commonwealth Development Finance Company is 
a reserve force, ready to plug the gap in the line when 
normal market channels are unable to provide the new 
money needed to finance developments in the Common- 
wealth. In its first two years, CDFC has already made a 
useful contribution. Its list of investments includes: 


Pakistan: Sui Gas Transmission. 

South Africa: Electricity Supply Commission. 

South Africa: South African Industrial Cellulose. 
India: Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation. 
Rhodesia: Chirundu Sugar Estates. 

Canada: Algom Uranium Mines. 

New Zealand: Tasman Pulp and Paper. 


The company has agreed to invest £9,751,000, of which 
£130,000 has already been repaid. During its second finan- 
cal year (which closed on March 31st) CDFC considered 
about 40 applications ; two of these were felt to be most 
‘uitable for investment through the normal market and 
institutional channels, and were dealt with in this way ; most 


of the others do not seem to have come fully within CDFC’s 
terms of reference. 3 


The company has, of course, to borrow the money it 
lends and the recent increases in Bank rate, as the chairman, 
Sir Frederick Godber, explains, have “ an adverse effect on 
net revenue and on its ability to lend at rates acceptable to 
Commonwealth borrowers, particularly in countries where 
rates of interest are currently lower than in the United 
Kingdom.” CDFC looks towards the joint stock banks for 
the money it puts out on debenture and loan stocks, and 
Sir Frederick reminds the company’s institutional stock- 
holders that at some time in the future these loans will have 
to be funded by “some form of long term capital.” Also 
up its sleeve the company has {12,150,000 of uncalled 
ordinary share capital. It would fit in best with its plans to 
hold that capital against future investments in ordinary 
stocks. And as in the early years of its life CDFC will 
concentrate largely upon loan and debenture investments, 


dearer money in this country may thus make it shorten its 
stride. 


Britannia on Trial 


HE Bristol Britannia airliner returned from its trials in 
South Africa with excellent marks, and the chairman 
of the British Overseas Airways Corporation, who came back 
from South Africa in the wake of the Britannia, recently 
said that the first six should be in service between London 
and Johannesburg by next summer. Some technical fea- 
tures of the aircraft controls had been altered to meet the 
requirements of the Air Registration Board ; the engines 
have long ago been cleared for civil operation, and the 
Britannia should complete its remaining trials by the 
autumn. By that time the Bristol company hopes to have 
flown several Britannias for a combined total of 2,000 hours, 
which is roughly equivalent to a year’s commercial operation 
of one aircraft ; more than 1,500 hours of flying have so 
far been completed. In addition, to meet the requirements 
of the Air Registration Board, 250 hours flying must be 
done by a single aircraft, remaining in serviceable condi- 
tion throughout the test. 

A certificate of airworthiness, which the Britannia 
expects to get in the autumn, allows an airliner to carry 
fare-paying passengers ; it does not imply that the aircraft 
is automatically ready to go into service. The Britannia is 
a large and complex machine, one of the biggest ever built 
in this country, and a good deal of operational proving and 
testing is likely to be needed before it goes into regular 
commercial operation. The Bristol Aeroplane Company 


‘“‘ Motor Business ” 


The June issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries will include : 

The domestic and export markets for commercial vehicles 
1955-1960. 

A financial and economic study of two major British motor 
manufacturers. 
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The U.K.’s leading export markets for parts and accessories. 
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For full particulars of this service apply to :— 
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may have come under fire about the pace of the Britannia’s 
development in the past, but great efforts have been made 
to speed up the work, and these seem to be bearing fruit. 
Of the first 15 Britannias ordered for BOAC—the first 
and smaller version—three are taking part in development 
flying, seven are nearing completion, and components for 
the remainder are almost completed and await assembly. 
Production of the next version, of which ten have been 
ordered, has been switched to Shorts in Belfast (in which 
Bristol has an interest) so that work can start at Bristol as 
soon as possible on the long-range Britannias for the non- 
stop Atlantic services. 


Finance for Films 


URING the last seven years the National Film Finance 
D Corporation has provided nearly £12 million of “ end 
money ”—the riskiest form of finance in a very risky busi- 
ness—for the production of British films. Nearly £4 
million has been repaid, and about £700,000 has not yet 
been taken up, while the NFFC has acquired {600,000 in 
shares of the successor to the defunct British Lion Film 
Corporation, for what these may become worth. Advances 
outstanding, after provision for loss, amount to just over 
{£2 million. But the NFFC has already had to write off 
more than {£34 million, and to provide more than {1 
million against expected further losses. The money has 
come from the Board of Trade as a revolving credit. Last 
year the NFFC reached its borrowing limit of £6 million 
from public funds at any one time, and on March 3i1st, 
-according to the annual report published last week, it had 
borrowed £377,461 on overdraft from its bankers, Glyn 
Mills. 

The corporation’s statutory lending powers, which extend 
until early 1957, allow it to raise £2 million from private 
sources as well as the £6 million of public money ; since 
a Treasury guarantee is available for such private loans, 
they should be easy enough to raise. Such loans, however, 
have nothing to do with genuine private investment of risk 
capital in British film production, and the NFFC’s record 
is hardly likely yet to encourage such investment. Out of 
the 368 films it has backed so far, it has provided detailed 
analyses of earnings for about 180 feature films, and only 
79 of these were or still seem likely to be profitable: in 
1954, out of 35 features it expects only 12 to make profits. 
Similarly, the films that it had backed which were released 
in 1952 realised, in aggregate, some 92 per cent of their 
cost ; those in 1953, a good year that included Genevieve, 
Moulin Rouge and The Cruel Sea, 103 per cent ; those 
released last year are expected to bring back only about 81 
per cent of what they cost. It is useless to look for any finan- 
cial “trends” in this mercurial business ; but clearly the 
backing of film production remains as expensive a gamble 


as ever, and it is not easy to persuade anybody but the 
Government to make a habit of it. 


Three Television Programmes ? 


W HEN the Independent Television Authority has com- 
pleted its first programme network over the country 
it will occupy four of the eight television channels on the 
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Band III frequencies, leaving four channels for possible 
provision of a third television programme. The new 
government will have to decide whether to allocate these 
last four channels to the ITA or to the BBC. The BBC 
has applied to use them for the alternative service it plans 
and the Television Advisory Committee may not find it 
easy to come to a decision. The BBC, meanwhile, has 
placed orders for the first two transmitters‘ that it would 
need for an alternative service. Delivery dates for such 
equipment are lengthening, and if the BBC’s application 
for an alternative service does not succeed, it should be 
easy enough to find buyers for the transmitters. It certainly 
seems to be the turn of the BBC to get new television 
channels in the process of parcelling out the ether, but the 
ITA is likely to argue that it has the greater need for an 
alternative programme since the transmission of only one 
commercial programme in any one region gives the pro- 
gramme contractor on that station a monopoly of tele- 
vision advertising in that area. 


Capitulation in Cotton 


Y its decision to devalue the “cotton cruzeiro” the 
Brazilian government has again taken the path o! 
least resistance and bowed to a technique that has paid 
speculators so handsomely in the past. The technique is 
beautifully simple. Last February the exchange rate for 
exporters of coffee was raised from 31.§0 to 37.06 cruzeiros 
to the dollar (and to the equivalent in sterling and other 
convertible currencies) ; this placed coffee in the same cate- 
gory as cotton and certain other products. Cotton growers 
then claimed that cotton should also receive more favourable 
treatment. Anticipatory buying by speculators—and Braz! 
has many—forced up prices until Brazilan cotton was too 
dear in world markets and exports declined. Last week the 
authorities accepted this fait accompli and transferred cotton 
into another category where, with cocoa products and other 
commodities, it enjoys a rate of 43.06 cruzeiros to the dollar 
Export prices of Brazilian cotton have fallen, but the interna! 
price has risen more, thus feeding an inflation that has long 
been chronic. Inevitably, the coffee and cocoa growers are 
now hoping that their turn will come, and foreign buyers— 
particularly of coffee—are holding off the market. Is there 
no end to this sorry roundabout ? 

Meanwhile, the devaluation will help to increase export 
of Brazilian cotton to Britain, and thereby improve the 
prospects of British exports to Brazil. That gain will not 
come soon, however, for buyers of cotton are holding of! 
owing to the fear of a devaluation in a different form—b) 
an export subsidy on the American cotton crop. There is 
however, another ray of hope for British trade with Brazil 
Germany and Holland are now considering whether to drop 
their bilateral trade agreements with Brazil. Under these 
agreements, German importers of Brazilian products, for ex 
ample, have been able to buy “ clearing dollars ” for D-mark 
at less than the official rate ; hence they could offer Brazilia: 
products to Britain at prices that undercut the Britis! 
importer, with the result that Brazil’s earnings of sterlin: 
were diminished. At recent talks between the Germai 
Dutch and British banking authorities at the Hague, Britain 
is understood to have argued that these bilateral agreemen'> 
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700,000 wiles a week 
of carefree air travel ! 





When you fly B.O.A.C, you’re in the competent 

hands of an airline flying over 700,000 miles 

of world-wide routes every week! You enjoy carefree 5 
travel perb, air-conditioned aircraft, delicious . 
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-high standard of service. 
s a Consult your B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria, 
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Man loves to wonder, and that is 


the seed of his science— 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803—1882) 


Ever since he watched his first-meteor trail, man has been wondering — about what 
makes the sky stay up, or why a kettle-lid jumps. From his first uncertain, casual 
thoughts whole branches of science have been born, and great industries have sprung. 


His ideas have become facts, and his facts have guided nations. 





In the research departments of modern industry today, scientists are experimenting 
and speculating. Molecular structure, the behaviour of light, the mysteries of temper- 
ature —their study of these problems helps to sow the seeds for new sciences 
tomorrow, and to build finer products today. In the great world of man’s economic 


creation, his power to wonder is the secret of his power to advance. 
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should be replaced by multilateral trade that would confer 
equal benefits to all, not least to Brazil. The German agree- 
ment is now due for renewal, and it may soon be apparent 
whether the British argument has succeeded. 


The Empire of Mr Clore 


Ter the dust of battle and the bids dispersed, Mr 
Charles Clore was left in control of a new industrial 
holding company arising out of the assets of J. Sears (True 
Form Boot). The money released through the sale of the 
freehold propertiessat current values enabled him to build 
up and to consolidate ‘his wide-ranging interests in footwear 
(through Freeman Hardy and Willis), in shipbuilding 
(through Furness Shipbuilding), in hosiery machinery 
(through Mellor Bromley) and in. engineering (through 
Bentley Engineering). The new empire deserves a new 
title ; it gets one, Sears Holdings replacing J. Sears (True 
Form Boot). Mr Clore is still in the “take over ” market ; 
last year he acquired the Curtess chain of forty shoe shops, 
and this year he has bought the chain of nearly fifty shops 
of Phillips Brothers Character Shoes, And he still possesses 
assets enough to finance more bids.- In the last two years 
as much as £§4 million has been released from the sale of 
shop properties, but the unsold properties on an up-to-date 
valuation are worth about £2,100,000. There is a cost for 
putting that money to fresh uses—the new rent roll that 
Freeman Hardy Willis has to pay on the shops which it has 
taken back on long leases ; in a full year the rents will total 
about £350,000. 

To silence those who criticise him for channelling that 
money into new and possibly more profitable outlets Mr 
Clore needs to show first that the footwear business can still 
expect good profits after paying the new rents and secondly 
that his other interests are at least as profitable as the rent 
Freeman Hardy and Willis has to pay. In a comprehensive 
statement he does indeed show that the group has made a 
good start. The footwear business enjoyed record sales in 
1954; new branches were opened; many shops were 
modernised ; further improvements, including the building 
ol a new warehouse, are planned ; but Mr Clore adds that it 
may be some time before high sales are fully reflected in 
earnings. Furness Shipbuilding specialises in the construc- 
tion of tankers ; its yards have been fully occupied for years 
and its order book is full until 1958. In the Bentley 
Engineering group (which last August raised £2 million in 
debentures to reimburse part of the cost of acquiring Mellor 
Bromley and in which Sears recently acquired another slice 
of the equity) Mr Clore looks for an expansion in sales ; 
Costs are rising and efforts are being made to rationalise 
production, but the directors seem confident that “ profits 
for 1955 will bear a favourable comparison with those of 
1954." Mr Clore is not shy in hoping that Sears Holdings 
will “become truly a growth company.” For 1954 the 
ordinary dividend is 100 per cent, compared with 50 per 
‘ent In 1953, on a capital of £556,250 (soon to be increased 
bs £2,781,250 in §s. units by a 400 per cent free scrip 
Ssue) ; the 1s. “A” units stand at 16s. 6d. xd. (to yield 
bis per cent). Effectively, then, those shareholders who did 
not sell their “A” shares back to Mr Clore are gs. better 


than those who accepted 40s. a share for their entire 
holdings, 


Houses for Tobacco 


HE programme of American “aid” to Britain grows 

more labyrinthine every year. The latest variant, now 
under negotiation. between the two governments, would 
swap surplus American tobacco for British houses. 
American tobacco growers would be able to sell an extra 
$15 million worth to British manufacturers, and the 
proceeds of the sale would be available for the British 
defence budget. As a special measure to help to meet 
American military needs, the British government would in 
return spend the equivalent sum (£5.3 million) on the con- 
struction of houses for American servicemen in this country. 
The houses would remain British property, but would be 
let to the American authorities at a nominal rent for as long 
as they were required. The tobacco, which will be used 
to build up manufacturers’ working stocks, will eventually 
be consumed, but if the houses are vacated by the Americans 
before their economic life ends, Britain will make a windfall 
gain. Only in that sense is the tobacco a gift. 

Meanwhile, the long haggling over the aid programme 
for the American financial year ending in June has ended, 
with barely two months of that year to run. It is usually 
easier for Britain to take a strong line about the way in 
which the sterling counterpart of this aid can be used, than 
to decide which commodities can be accepted as aid without 
damage to normal channels of trade. Canned citrus fruit 
is the main item that has been refused, the British desire 
to help the West Indian and other supplying countries 
having triumphed over the American desire to help the 
Califormian packers. The programme now agreed provides 
for the shipment of commodities to the value of $74 million 
(£26.4 million), consisting of raw cotton, $25 million; maize, 
$20 million ; oils and fats, $11 million ; and fruit, $15 
million. The remaining $3 million reimburses Britain for 
the additional freight charges incurred because 50 per cent 
of the cargoes must be shipped in American bottoms. 
Britain has told the American authorities that it remains 
strongly opposed to this—and to all other—forms of flag 
discrimination, and that it can only accept the 50 per cent 
rule when it considers that the transaction in question 
contains a real element of aid and is in Britain’s interests. 
The sterling proceeds will be devoted mainly to the defence 
effort, but Britain has agreed that an amount not exceeding 
$13.7 million (£4.9 million) will be used by the United 
States to buy British military equipment for the aid of 
third countries. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Arrangements have been made between the Standard 
Motor Company and Fisher and Ludlow—which was 
acquired two-years ago*by the British Motor Corporation— 
to make certain capacity at Fisher and Ludlow available 
for the production of car bodies for Standard. Fisher and 
Ludlow are at present making bodies for the Standard 8 
and 10, and have supplied Standard for many years. The 
British Motor Corporation later stated that the new arrange- 
ment did not imply any alteration in BMC’s own plans 
for expanding ouput to 12,500 vehicles a week by 1956. 
Present output has reached 10,000 units a week. 
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ROAN ANTELOPE AND 
MUFULIRA. The recent strike of 
the African Mineworkers Union was a 
boon to the Rhodesian copper producers. 
That is the only possible deduction from 
the quarterly reports of Mufulira Copper 
Mines (controlled by Rhodesian Selection 
Trust) and Roan Antelope Copper Mines. 
Both companies enjoyed bumper earn- 
ings. Roan shows an estimated profit for 
the March quarter before tax. of 
£3,068,000, compared with £2,754,000 in 
the previous quarter and with £2,311,000 
in the corresponding quarter of last year. 
Mufulira—not quite so fortunate—shows 
earnings of £3,048,000, compared with 
£3,299,000 in the previous quarter and 
with {2,300,000 in the corresponding 
quarter of last year. How have thabe re- 
sults been obtained from a period in which 
production was badly affected by the 
strike? Prices were high, and costs 
naturally were low. The companies met 
the squeeze by selling at high prices cop- 
per that was in their pipe line. Mufulira’s 
output fell from 22,000 tons to 12,000 
tons but it sold 18,000 tons. Roan’s out- 
put fell from 23,000 tons to 15,000 tons 
but it sold 20,000 tons.’ Naturally the 
pipe line has later to be refilled, but it is 


mths July to March of Financial years 
ended June 30. 


1954 1955 
Roan Antelope (£’000) 

i le. . 3 12,025 15,730 
oe 8,211 8,038 

St Adjustment..... + 1,736 + 300 
Replacement .......... 571 592 
P t bet te) 4979 7.400 
Prod } 400 tor “. 65 59 
: O00 ¢t babies b3 59 

Mufulira 

I Les Ee 11,913 16,691 
Costs 6,936 7,642 
ck Adjustment . +: 1749 } 52 
Replacement SP aa 632 740 
Profit re t 5,094 8,271 
Production ('000 bud 58 59 
Sal 000 toms) .....0 §2 61 


a fair assumption that while the strike 
was on supplies of coal, the real limiting 
factor, were building up and the copper 
ore remains in the ground unworked. 


So the’ Selection Trust group 
approaches its fixed price plan with the 
somewhat uncomfortable feeling of hav- 
ing made even bigger profits than it 
expected. It discards the time honoured 
yardstick of the market price and offers 
consumers an initial concession of roughly 
£30 a ton. But there are risks and penal- 
ties attached to throwing away the 
measuring rod of market prices. One is 
that sooner or later consumers will look 
for another yardstick. How would the 
cost of production fit? It is calculable, 

. not exactly—for in the quarterly returns 
the companies make provisional allow- 
ances for obsolesence and replacement 
that are often varied in the final accounts 
—-but within narrow limits. On _ that 
provisional basis Roan produced its 
58,994 tons of copper for the nine months 





ended on March 31st at an average cost 
of £1464 per ton and Mufulira produced 
59,400 tons at {141 a ton. Whatever 
allowance is made for margins of safety 
£280 a ton is still an attractive price, and 
the first three quarters of the financial 
year to end on June 30th this year show 
a big advance in profits. 


* 


GUEST KEEN AND NETTLE. 
FOLDS. Tht preliminary report of 
Guest Keen and Nettlefolds, the manu- 
facturers of nuts, screws and bolts, for the 
year to January Ist came as a pleasant 
surprise to Throgmorton Street. The 
ordinary dividend has been raised from 
15 to 20 per cent and there is the, promise 
of a 100*per cent free scrip issue, requiring 
the capitalisation of £11,568,895 from 
reserves. 

The dividend is backed by an extremely 
strong profit statement. After charging 
depreciation the trading surplus has 
jumped from £7,460,883 to {£12,404,901. 
And that profit is struck after charging not 
merely statutory depreciation (up from 
£1,941,707 to £2,850,200) but also after 
transferring £701,596 (against £743,934) 
to capital reserves ; those appropriations 
are designed to provide for replacement 
of assets at current values. Part of the 
increase in* profit must simply reflect the 
inclusion in the 1954 figures of the earn- 
ings of the steel assets that Guest Keen 
bought back from the Iron and Steel 
Realisation Agency a year ago; but it is 
also apparent that the money spent by the 
group on capital developments—about 
£16 million between 1949 and 1954—has 
begun to bear fruit. 





Taxation, too, has gone up—from 
£5,115,067 to £6,942,956—but the net 
profit has more than doubled, rising from 
52,585,856 to £5,402,222. The net ordi- 
nary dividend absorbs £1,315,962, about 
one-third of the net profit, and £3,587,805 
(against £1,870,024) has been ploughed 
back in reserves. Not the least surprising 
feature of this statement is that a year ago 
the chairman had cautioned stockholders 
that it was not easy to be optimistic about 
an improvement in the 1954 results over 
the 1953 figures. Hence the figures were 
much better than the most optimistic ex- 
pectations. After the announcement, the 
£1 ordinary stock units gained 10s. 3d. to 
79s. 6d. to offer a yield of 5 per cent. 


* 


ROYAL MAIL. Against the back- 
ground of lower profits from the liner 
companies, the 1954 results of Royal Mail 
Lines, whose ships operate largely on the 
South American run, are reasonably satis- 
factory. For the third year running Royal 
Mail’s profits have fallen, but in the latest 
year they have fallen by only £73,368 to 
£1,639,736. The ordinary dividend is 
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again 10 per cent, so that at the curren 
price of 28s. 6d. the £1 ordinary s: 
units yield 7 per cent, 


~~ 


The inference is that trading condi: 
with South America showed little ch 
The other figures in the prelim 
statement, however, suggest that in 
parations for the future 1954 wa 
important year for Royal Mail. ‘| 
sets of figures all point in the same . 
tion. Income from investment is 
from £419,211 to £296,326 ; provisi 
taxation is sharply down from £589,4 
£183,996; and the appropriation 
fleet replacement account has been : 
from £250,000 to £650,000. All | 
figures imply that Royal Mail was 
replacing its fleet. The decline in 
must be accounted for mainly by the 
ceipt of initial or investment allowances 
on new ships. The increased appropria- 
tion to the replacement = acc 
(unaccompanied in 19§4 by a write off on 
ships under construction, which in 1952 
amounted to £412,800) also points to 
further expenditure on the fleet. And : 
decline in investment income can be 
linked with the chairman’s statem: i 
year ago that the building of a new 
for the subsidiary, Pacific Steam Naviza- 
tion, would absorb “a very large pari of 
diminishing cash resources.” 


° @ 


* 


ALBRIGHT AND WILSON. 
At the current price of 28s. 3d. th 
ordinary stock units of Albright and \ 
son offer a yield of just under 4 per 
That yield suggests that the equit 
classed along with that of Mon 
among the growth stocks of the che: 
industry. That assumption seems | 
based, first, on the company’s progr 
profit and dividend record, and, seco 

on the increase in the group’s mai 
turing capacity and its broadening 
—for instance the joint venture 
Bradford Dyers. Profits before ta 
depreciation last year rose 
£2,456,048 to £3,152,262 and the orc 
dividend was raised from 17} to 2: 
cent ; that dividend, absorbing £255.59, 
is covered more than three times b 
net profit of £863,070 (compared 
£710,305 in 1953). The chairman, Mi 
Kenneth Wilson, also reveals that the 
turnover of the British company wen! up 
by about 20 per cent last year; he ©0cs 
not believe that demand will c! 
materially until the autumn “ when if 4 
possibly show some further increase. [ic 
adds, howeyer, that labour and matena 
prices are likely to rise more quickly 
selling prices in a competitive market 1nd 
that supplies of two of the group’s most 
important products, phosphorus nd 
sodium tripolyphosphate (which is us 

the detergent manufacturers), are ~ OW 
ample for present requirements an 
cover market forecasts for several )°: 
ahead.” He does not add that an 


British chemical manufacturer is ent.'! 
this field. 


The increase in the group’s capac:'y is 
reflected in the growth of the gross ook 
value of fixed assets in 1954 from £159 
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(18 million. New equipment 
‘ly means heavier depreciation 
d in 1954 these charges rose by 
to £1,276,000, so that the ad- 
ofits after all charges except 
ited to a mere £90,221. 


The reports 


Taxation has risen from £1,271,454 to 
£1,823,711 and net earnings are up from 
£1,237,420 to £2,095,199, from which the 
ordinary dividend takes only £743,683. 


* 


ERNATIONAL PAINTS 
GOODLASS WALL AND 
D. Paint manufacturers continue 


to benefit from the industrial and build- 


INT 
AND 
LEA 














¢ Bowatcr Paper and of Albert E. Reed ing boom. But the wicket on which they 
had | d investors for the announce- are batting is not completely docile, for 
ment ¢ ch higher profits from another competition, bringing with it higher ad- 
paper Nn facturer, Wiggins Teape. This vertising and distributing costs, is keen. 
corfipal s much more in common with Two of these manufacturers have recently 
4 FE. Reed than Bowater Paper for it has published their preliminary profit state- 
no interest in newsprint, while newsprint ments. International Paints reports almost 
repre only a small proportion of no change in its profits before tax—they 
Reed’s s. There were some hopes were £2,974 higher at £1,379,019—while 
that the ctors would decide to pay out Goodlass Wall and Lead’s statement 
a litle more than the final. dividend of reveals an increase in gross profits of 
10 pe which they predicted last £240,000 to £2,713,000. In addition to 
Nove ifter making the two for three paint Goodlass Wall also has interests in 
free sci sue. Those hopes. were not lead pipes and other lead products. 
disap} i; a bonus of 2} per cent has = Both companies report higher net 
been added to the final dividend of 10 profits and both have recommended 
per cent. Together with the interim, this bigger dividends. The net earnings of 
makes full year’s dividend 173 per Jnternational Paints have risen from 
cent 01 pital of £7,483;519, compared 574,723 to £581,983; though the divi- 
with juivalent of Io} per cent in gend rate is left unchanged at 20 per cent, 
1953. mmediate reaction to this jr js payable for 1954 on a capital in- 
lividen Uhrogmorton Street was tO creased to £2,138,000 by the one for three 
mark the 41 ordinary stock units up from free scrip issue made last June. Effec- 
638. 10 O45. 3a. But a dividend announce- tively the dividend has thus been raised 
ment | ly brings in profit taking and from I5 per cent (absorbing £176,385) to 
the pt ell back to 62s., setting the 5, per cent (absorbing £242,663). About 
yield at [2s. per cent. a year ago Goodlass Wall also made a 
The 1954 consolidated profit is free scrip issue. Allowing for that 50 
£4,.079,120, compared with £2,692,905 in per cent scrip issue the company’s ordi- 
1953, but the 19§4 figure includes eleven nary dividend has been raised from the 
months’ profits of Thomas Owen, a com- equivalent of 10} per cent to 14 per cent. 
pany wl Wiggins Teape acquired to The payment takes £289,000 from a net 
secure more paper making capacity. profit higher by £227,000 at £1,288,000. 
THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
4 Price Indices Average Yields 
(Dec. 29, 1950 =- 100) (per cent) 
ae. Apr. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
27, | 25, | 22, | 29, | 26, | 37, [| 25, | 22, | 29, | 26 
1954 1955 | 1955 1955 1955] 1954 1955 | 1955 1955 | 1955 
50% Consols .... siakeuaa 93°5 90-7 86-3 89:4 86-5}3:°78 3:90 4-10} 3-96 | 4-09 
Debentu i i 
Mdustrial.... i. cena 88-1 92-4 88:8 85-4 85-1]4-67 | 4°46 4-63} 4-82 | 4-83 
p inv rust... .seen 90-5 | 93-9 | 91-6 | 88-5 88-514-56 4-39 4-51 | 4-66 | 4-66 
hid 3 +e 91-9 95-4 | 89-4 89-4 90-314-94 4-77 5-10 | 5-10 | 5-05 
Inve ast... ctu 88-9 | 91-0 | 86-7 | 84-6 | 85-0 | 4-96 | 4-85 5-09 pa 5-19 
Urdinar } } 
Kan alee 99-1 112-1 108-0 107-3 106-5] 4-44 4-24 4-40 | 4-43 | 4-46 
ind rance 115-6 135-0 127-3 128-7 127-4] 5-04 4-48 4:75 | 4-99 | 4-99 
Inv ets: cae 153-7 211-2 212-2 195-8 202-6] 4-83 4-07 “4-19 | 4-62 | 4-46 
Ile eering 116-2 148-8 150-0 143-2 151-4]5°33 4:50 4-53 | 4-82 | 4-77 
SSDEMCCTING ... one tie swat 1 5-7 183-7 179-0 169-8 176-0] 4-75 4°08 4:17 | 4-47 | 4-44 
Mots raft... 0. 133-4 180-7 173-6 170-4 174-7] 5-67 4-75 5-05 | 5-20 | 5-11 
Breweries... . cena 05-9 123-0 113-6 113-4 117-4] 6-55 6-23 6-73 | 6-59 | 6-35 
hain stores... since 197-0 283-3 246-0 252-6 258-5] 3-53 3-25 3-70 3-62 | 3-56 
Cotton textiles sis pees 125-7 125-1 116-8 108-1 109-5] 6-57 6-81 7-34 8-03 | 7-93 
Household goods .... 42, 128-7 171-4 158-3 153-3 151-1] 5-36 4-73 5-30 | 5-98 | 6-05 
RAYON... seen 86-2 | 85-5 | 77-4) 73-5 72-01 4-86 6-23 6-94 | 7-61 | 7-83 
Tobacco... ... sduip bed 80:5 | 93-1 | 88-9 86-9 88-4] 7-73 6°84 7-41 | 7-63 | 7-48 
WOO textiles .. 45,0805 08-1 (127-1 124-5 116-3 117-5] 6-09 5-67 5-84) 6-38 | 6-46 
Chemicals... hivgy 49-6 202-7 188-8 184-6 194-4] 4-66 3:88 4-14 | 4-29 | 4-40 
rhe 49-6 204-4 183-6 187-8 187-9} 6:06 5-47 6-03 5°91 | 5:96 
es oe SEE 25-1 180-1 164-0 155:°4 151:6] 6-07 4-31 4:73 | 5°16 | 5-41 
rit (cap ds) oc a 130-0 171-5 167-1 161-7 167-6 | 5-36 | 4-58 4-75 | 4-96 | 4-91 
a (con n goods).. [118-8 144-1 132-7 |130-6 133-2] 5-84 6-44 5-96 | 6-14 | 6-05 
Total industsial (all classes) [125-7 160-1 148-4 146-5 149-9| 5-61 5-62 | 5-45 | 5-58 | 5: 
eee i | ; | 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: May 18th 
Next Contango Day: May 18th 
Next Settlement Day: May 24th 


Throgmorton Strcet was dominated this 
week by a further fall in gilt-edged prices. 
Further selling by the banks of the short- 
dated stocks and the credit stringency in 
Lombard Street forced prices down. The 
losses in the “ shorts,” where selling was 
reported to have been concentrated upon 
National War Bonds and Serial Funding, 
were reflected in falls in the longer dated 
and undated stocks. But the selling 
pressure appeared to be easing on Wed- 
nesday. Some selling brought about 
losses in banking shares, notably in 
Barclays and Westminster “ B.” By con- 
trast insurance shares were firm ; Nation 
Life and General Assurance were intro- 
duced to the market at 15s. 9d. and opened 
at 18s. before profit-taking brought them 
back to 16s. 6d. In the foreign market 
German issues began the week strongly 
on Continental buying, but prices later 
weakened. 

At the beginning of the week the prices 
of industrial equities continued to edge 
upwards. The stream of company reports 
and dividend announcements contributed 
to this slow advance. By the close on 
Tuesday the Financial Times ordinary 
share index had risen to 186.1 but in an 
irregular market on Wednesday it fell 
back to 185.8 (compared with 183.8 a week 
earlier). The principal feature of the 
market was the renewed advance in steeé 
shares ; Stewarts and Lloyds led the way, 
and at the close on Wednesday stood at 
55s. 73d. Most motor issues were a little 
firmer, notably Associated Commercial 
Vehicles ; Standard Motor gained 33d. 
to 7s. 11}d. on the new arrangements with 
Fisher and Ludlow. Building shares also 
made some good gains. Profit taking in 
Bowater Paper had brought the price back 
to 99s. 6d. by Wednesday’s close. 

Having begun the week well, oil shares 
lost a little ground later, though Trinidad 
Leaseholds were marked up in advance 
of the interim dividend. Kaffirs staged a 
slight improvement. Copper shares rallied 
on the Roan Antelope and Mufulira 
figures, only to fall back later in the face 
of light selling. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 








Security Indices Yields 
1955 r wthad 24 
ixec % 
Ord.° Int.t Cons. Ord. 



















2 





May 4...» | 108-61} 4-13 4-96 
we EC 183-9 | 108-59} 4-12 4-96 
a 184-5 | 108-40} 4:12 4-99 
oo Was 185-5 | 108-31} 4-11 4-96 
By AP 186-1 | 108-06] 4-12 4-95 
oe ke 185-8 | 107-93] 4:13 | 4:% 


Total bargains 





1955, High} 197-5 | 115-97] 1955 
(Feb. 3) | (Jan. 7) | May 4° 9,617 
» Low.} 175-7 | 107-61 ~ -St- OS 
Mar. 15) (Feb. » 8+ 9,017 
1954, High. » . 9 }-32,291 
Dec. 31)\(Nov.18} ,, 10) 9,864 
» Low.J 131-1 | 111-78 > Vea 

an. 1) | (Jan. 5) 
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BRITISH FUNDS 


* Ex dividend. 


vield 


(g) On 14-4%. 


+ Free of tax. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. 
(j) On 119%. (k) On 8%. (I) To latest date. 


Price, | Price, 





\ividend for I5 months. On 18%. (v) On Th%. (x) On 125%. 


(b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s div 


(m) On 10%. (0) On 9%. (p) On 8%. 


(z) On 83%. (§) On 20%. ($) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECU RITIES 












ba, 
r Ss i Price j Prix a Y ‘ 
= Yield, el Prices, 195 Last Iwo | ORDINARY seal eh ows id, 
I : Te - AND May 4, |May 11, May ll, eh. jan. 1 to May 11 eh re STOCKS | wes rae 2p i, 
Jan. 1toMay 11 GUARANTEED | 1955'| 1955 | 19 65 le lio f | 
Lov STOCKS : = - : aa 
el of, % STEEL & ENGINEERING 2 , 
tae ee a s. oT og | 679 | 18 cl ITC BSA. £1...---0000-) SU/. | S 14 14 
10 974 (Funding 23% '52-57....- 9% | 2 oe ; 6 2! 13/104 10/- 3ha, 1036 Cammeil Laird 5/-....| 11/-* | 11/5* 4 5 
10 7 War Bonds 24% '54-56...| 978) | 3! hr : a 71216 11 30/- | 27/- a .°. (Cobvities £2. << sic's wees} 2o/— | 29 
100 96% |War Loan 3% '55-59...-- 7% — , 14 a | 3 19 8 30/- | 23/- a 8 «Dorman Long f1.....| 28/- 29 /€ 5 ae 
] 92 Serial Funding 3% 1955 994 I93 eae 1 2 1 7 79/9 | 62/44 5 a 15 bGuest Keen N’fold £1 67/6 79 /¢ 5 08 
OF 96} (Serial Funding 24% 1957 96% I04 a 3 19 11 1157/9 | 42/- gee i24c Stewarts & Lioyds £1 | 50/7$ | 55 410 1 
day 93} (Conv. 2% 1958-59 ....0-- 944 Jo4 ; : ee 16 6 | 35 6 ) 27/6 3a 635 Summers ( John) £1...} 31/- 52 ) 4 
7} 24 jExch or 2% 1960 ....- 93% Ja . Lf : 14 10 zr. | 98/6 4a 6 b United Steei f1.....- 32/- 34 17 8 
104} 6} Exche 1960 ......| 97% et | 2 TT 8 ts Gul 43/103] 35/9 | 244) 6 b Vickers fl ......++-- 37/9* | 37 il 3 
10 90} Savin Bonds 3% ‘55-65 , 21 z “4 214 3111 / | TEXTILES 
10 114 (Funding 24% °56-61..... 92% ‘ ye 8 la 5 111) 30/4§| 219 | $4| 6 bBradtord Dyers f1 ...| 22/6 | 22 y 110 
g Fund 50/ 769-69 nce 87g 60 ~ s ~ 411 to) 33/44 | 26/108) 12 b 3 aBrit. Celanese {1.....| 27/9 28 1 
17 Funding 4% ‘60-90... . gst | 978 [216 7) 42 Co) 39/6 | 23/- | 10.6 2baCoatsi]. & P.) fl...) 21/8 | oo 0 
C Sa rs B Is 60-70 08 > * 9 1% 10 4 0 0 43 6 35/- 4ib 4 aCourtaulds £1 cecceee 31/9 37 9 4494 
10 } Ex ler oO 62-65...- 34% te | 9 - "9 ; oe 4 6 96/6 | 10a 746 Lancs Cotton RP 28/6 27 ) 0 2 
19 fh 8" Exchequer 24% "63-64 ...| 585 Sat 391014 3 41) 36/02 | 28/- | 15 24a Patons' & Baldwins {1 28/6 | 28 
95 + 844 Savings Bonds 2}% "64-67, 0% +2 21 sta 8 Motor & AIRCRAFT 
94 ¥ é Savings Bonds 3% ‘65-15. 54% 62 5 . 1 zt 103 17/44 3ha 61) Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 19/6 19/9 as 
54 98 Victory 4° 20 6. oheees 99% VJ = 19 “ 4 C "9 12/9 9/104 84 4a British Motor PF ea ok a 11/3 11/7 1 § 
Bt 874 (Funding 3% 06-06.....- O08 at 34014 5101273 | 213 | te Ni c De Havilland {1..... 23/- | 23/9 Ni 
| 103 924 (Conv. 3% 1969.....+-+- 12% i te ee ela & TESS Se 5 a 10 bFord Motor £1......- 47/9 | 48/9 31 
| 8 87} Treas. 34% ‘17-80....+-- 90% STF" | oe Ola B11 57/6 | 43) 3a  1hb Hawker Siddeley £1..| 49/6 906 4°31 
9 f 884 ‘Treas. 34% “79-81.....--| 898 88 ia, 614 1 911 43/8 | 33/6 | De 3) c Leyland Motors {1...| 38/9 38/9 5 33 
8} is Redemption 3% '86-96... 794 (Og . "> v ae 88 /6 11/3 1245 5 a Rolls Royce él .....- 80 /- 81/3 »17 8 
L, 874 ‘Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 884 875 9 1 @ 4 g “g/- | 6/103, 12° 12 ¢Standard Motor 5/-...; 7/6 1/3 1 14 1q 
7 90} Consols 4% aft. Feb. '57..| 928 | 913 Oy ai 4 7 ; SHops & STORES 
as, | 794 |\WarLin. 36% aft. Dec. "52, 809* | 808 | 219 10) 4 ¢ x04] 32/6 | 25/- | 10.4 174) Boots Pure Drug O/-.- 28/- | 31/- | 4 8 
89h 7194 Conv. 33% aft. Apri) 61..| 818 81 Som ae 6 45/3 36 9 |}. tia 90 » Debenhams 10/- .....| 40/- 39/9 |618 
18h | 69} (Treas. 3% aft. April 66../ ZI a eee 5a oS 6376 | 43/9 | 45 6 15 a@Gt. Universal 5/-.....| 48/- | 49/- | 6 2 
66} | 60 Consols 24%..+-++.-422° 60h | 608 )2 7 Ole Ss syhi4y- | 97/6 | 1746 5 aLyons(J.)°A’ l..... 105/- 105 4 5 
eet | box (Treas. 249% aft. April "75.| 60k | 60¢ |2 71 |G © 76/. | 58/6 | 45 6, 15 aMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 64/- 69/- | 2 14 § 
944 | 84} Br. Elec. 5% (68-73...--- Oe | ee gla a 11/9 | 85/3 | 20.4| 36% Woolworth 5/-....+-.| 58/6 61/- 4 11 
934 834 (Br. Elec. 3% "T4TT. cee 844 854 - a y 4 é On 
109 4 99} Br. Elec. 44% °714-79..... 100} 99% | 5 12 3 45 88/9 | 68/6 | 5a 14 bBritish Petroleum fi .|. 17/6 | 78/1k 3161 
984 | 88 Br. Elec. 34% 16-79....- a eee ee Sas 1007. | 1lgc 4a Burmah {1.......++- 115/- 1194) 218 
1053 98 Br. Gas 4% '69-712....--- 99 98 eax BES 58}  £50f | 6a 10 b Royal Dutch 1004. .. £55 £544 2 1418 
102} | 91§ Br. Gas 34% "69-71...... 924 | Ob Te 8 \4 1 erits2/- 1209/9 Sta l0tbShell Reg. £1.......-121/10}121/5 4 6 
88% | 78% Br. Gas 3% '90-95....--- Mm | ee oles 35/14 | 26/9 5ta\ 15th Trinidad L’holds 5/-.., 30/- 51/5 
94 4 844 Br. Trans. 5% ’°68-73..... 853 | 844 : 17 0 46 SHIPPING 
105% | 96% Br. Trans. 4% °72-77..... oF | EF a ola 4 31/3 | 25/10} 5a) 7 bCunard {l..... weeee| 27/-* | 26/6* | 7 1011 
88% | 79} Br. Trans. 3% “18-88. .--. 80h | 798 | 23° s7,, | 4ey- | 12 ce 12 c Furness Withy £1....) 46/6 [456 5 5 § 
eee STs 55/- 3a\ 13 OP. & O. Det. £{1...... | 66/- 66 411 { 
(ec) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (l) To latest date. (§) Net yields are _ MISCELLANEOUS | = ie 
calculated after allowing for tax at 8s. 6d. im {. * Ex dividend t Assumed 14/3 ab : . ——— een i +: - oe 6 ; ; 
average life 11} years approximately 105/6 | 61/- | 7} @ 15 b Bowater Paper f1....| 95/-* | 98/9" | 3 121 
eee 55/3 44/14 | 2ta 746 B.LC.C. 41....-. a = i be *|4 ul 1 
: Prices, 1955 JSTEE Price, | Price, Yield, 43/9 35/6 4a 8 } Brit. Aluminium ‘ ied >= 
Prices, 1954 Jan 1toMayll STOCKS AND Mav 4, May 11, May 11, 55/74 | 47/10}, 15tc, Sta\Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.) 92 9 33 3 ; I 
——~ ROREIGN BONDS 199 1955 1955 $60} | $51}? 3a 3 bCanadian Pacific $25., $564 $58 
High Low High’ Low FOR 6a : 45/44 | 31/44 413) 6}a Decca Record 4/- .... 34/44 3445 4 7 
js. d. | 33/44 | 27/- | 4a 10 6Dunilop Rubber 10/-. . a 28 + : 
f 4 7 | 54/14 | b English Elect. £1..... 6: 63 b 
: 97h 204 945 | 864 [Aust. 34% Po] ot ot 4 ° él 9 31 3 Bae ate Seton Elect, H pees 56/3 56/3 | 4 $1 
ei. 101g; | 97} | 101 95} Ceylon 4% T3-15...-| oof | ocis é 45/44 | 38/3 4°al 6 bImp. Chemical {1 ....| 41/9* | 42.6" | 418 
ate: fa 06 9 10 951 N. Zealand 4% 16-78.) 974 954* 4 6 9 a4 / a mp. nh f : f 
ry a 1064 98 4 = ~C Zo ° 199 cais | 674" 4 8 11 | 64/6 57/9 8ha| 1246 Imp. Tobacco Edceshs 62/6 65 > 15 
-_ (| 198 | TIE | Th GGE LC.C. 3% aft. 1920..| 674 | GTRF 2 8 To Netoiy $105} © $2-90 '$2:90c Inter. Nickel n.p.v.... $116 $118 47 
2. oF go} | 95 | 99 | 90 Liverpool 3% ‘54-68.. FF | Tee 4 2 61| 69/- | 51/6 | Tal 10 b London Brick £1..... 65/- 65 - |5 7 
wean 87% 804 84 7134 M.Wtr. B a A 2005) Ast + 1 34/9 | 26/- 64a «15 Rd MonsantoChemicals5/-- 29/9 29/9 | 35 15 
* 1044 | 100, | 102¢ 100 Agric. Mort, 5% "69-89 101} | 101} | 411 Gel coi” | Ears | 3a) 1agb Tate & Lyle £1 65/6 | 66/- | 41 
i coat ert oe, cee eens cal 1734 85/9 | 72/6 10 6 10 a Tube Investments £1. 82/6 | 85 414 
Tae 168} | 102 | 176 | 149 German S$. .-.---- | 164s | 1189 | 95/6 | 5a. 12hb Turner & Newall {1 ...104/4} 105/- | 4 » 
J 171 132% 179} 160 Japan 5% 1907...... 1 6 11 I$ 82 /- 69/3 | te 9}6 Unilever fi ** "19/6" | 806% 318 
. 198; 167 «= 211¢ 190 Japan 54% Conv. 1930 205} | 2114 43/3 | 3/- | 474d 4714b United Molasses 10/-..| 37/- | 366 8 & 
ne | 49/9 | 34/- | lOtc, 2hta'Cons, Tea & Lands f1.| 37/6 | 38/6 (9 1 
Prices, 1955 Last Te Price, | Price Yield 2/84 | 1/103, 10 ¢ 10 ¢ London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- : af a te 4 : 
Jan. 1toMay1l pividends ORDINARY | May 4, May 11,, May 11, 30/6 | 38/9 74a| 20 b United ol gi £1) 4 
High | Low | (4) (5) () STOCKS = |_-:1955 1955, 1955 Sa | 7% 20a) 50 bAnglo-Amer.10/-....| 7H | 71 10 
0 = COUN 143/3, 106/10} 80 a, 120 b De Beers 5/- Bearer.. 116/35 117/6 
of iS % | % | Banns& Discount |, | 5. | 4 15 | [12673 et) | .. iFree State Geduld 5/-.| 88/9 | 88/1h | , MI 
58/6 48 5a 16 Barclays £1 .....- 0 a} DOF a 70/9 | 58/5} 5 a 10 6 Randfontein f1.....- 61/3 | 61/6 41 
16/T4 64/- la 8 bl lovds ‘A 49, #1 pd.. ‘ 66 . Of - 4-9-7 8 1} 6 8} 92 ¢ 94 cl andnn Tin 4)- i 1 9 : 19 O 
89/3 76/9 8a 10 bMidland@ fl, fully pd... 77/6 18/6 |} 411 9 385. eee 200 b 50 RI okana {1 chi a | 35) 35} i 
B77. 16/- | 8$a\ ODN. Prov. ‘B' £5, fl pd. 77/- 78 412 4-[ccekntees a\Rhokana £2: ++... , 
16/10} 86/6 8 a 8 b Westmstr‘B’'s4,fl} pd. 87/- 86,6 ; 12 6 
69 51/- Tha 83b Alexanders {1....... 526 52 6 15 3 NI : E : es 
or a ae ee nee Wil. oe ee tek © New York Closing Prices 
0 51/- 5a 74b Union Disc. {1....... 54 /- 53 414 4 iw 
48 104 30 6 4a 4b Bare. (D.C.O.) {1 ....) 45/- 44 ee ee May | May | May , May 1y 7 
“ 51/9 49/3 | Tha 740 Chart. Bk. of India {1 44/- 13 619 6 i; 4 ll %.. ll . 
INSURANCE j P= $ ~ $ a iq 
174 144 | 50 ap 110 bLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd.; 16% | 16} 2 9 8 |Balt. & Ohio. .| 44§ | 45$ [Am. Smelting.) 48 48 jInter. Paper.. + ae | oO 
233 204 20ta\ 45tb Pearl £1, fully pd..... 224 223% 419 5 Kan. Pac. ....| 31f | 31$ JAm. Viscose ..| 484 | 46% Nat. Distill. . ‘ar 
+6} 41} |112}¢c\117}tc Prudential ‘A’ f1....) 42 | 42 416 6 N.Y. Cent. ...| 40$ | 403 (Cel. of Am. ...| 224 | 239 Bears Roebuck) ot |g 
. BREWERIES, ETC. | | Pennsyl. ..... | 27% | 27. [Chrysler ..... 79 | 754* Shell .....-- 0 1 
141/- 128/3 | 10 a| 33 biBass {1........+44.- 129/44 (130/- | 612 4 |Amer. Tel. |. .|183} (1824 Gen. Elec... ..| 51} | 504 Std. Oil of N.J-108 | 
29/0}  22/- 25 ci 10 aDistillers 6/8 ........ 95/6 | 26/- | 3 16 llt Stand. Gas...| 10} | 10} \Gen. Motors. .} 965 | 95, US. Steel 6 8 
® 49/6 | 40/3 8 a) 15 b)Guinness 10/-........ 43/9 | 45/- |5 2 3 |Wnited Corp. .| 6% | 6 [Goodyear....| 59 | 594* Westinghouse . 12 | ad 
93/9 | 81/- 7 ai 14 b\Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 85/—_| 85 418 10 ‘W.Union Tel. .\101} |1034 [nter. Nickel .| 64 | 64§ Woolworth 18} 
€ 


eye : . f\ Flat 
idend, (d) On 50%. (e) To earliest date. Fla 


On 15%. 


(q) Yield basis 22-10% gross. (7) © 51h % 
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e + BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... April 23rd Western Europe : 
a 3 S ] C ng Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... May 7th 
ee shatinhoosned Sdabondunth April 16th British Commonwealth ..... . This week 
ORRIN TOME iccccdévsseciccce May 7th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply April 16th 
Industrial Profits ............... April 30th United States .....<...cccccevee April 23rd 
We Es ccstececenieinnaces April 30th 
aS 
M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W= Weekly averazes. Stocks at end of period, 
Monthly averages 1954 | 1955 
Unit a ase ee ee AD 
1952 | 1953 1954 Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. 
| 
pUSTRIAL PRODUCTION po) | | | 
In 
Me dideies, ...<< tutes ne 1948=100 114] 121 129 127 130 132 130} 134 138 |139-1402 
Mining and QuarrviNg ..++-.eeeeeeeeees » 109 109 110 117 118 117 107 | 114 116 os 
Balding and contracting. ...sseveveeves = 103 110 111 110 111 112 114}... Si 
Gas, electricity and water.....asseeeeee ss 127 132 142 162 166 153 161 | 175 176 
| | 
Manufacturing, total .......ceceecevees é 115 123 132 129 132 135 134 | 138 142 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods os 127 129 138 136 138 142 147 i ‘ 
Velitles ........1 0s owns aun eee ee ewe a 124 138 155 150 153 163 162 
hemical trades ..sccccecsivives aus a 132 151 166 164 167 164 163 i 
Ch 
Textiles ana « othing coe eews ews Oe oe } 9 99 114 116 119 124 125 107 ese } 
Food, rink and tobacco... cscsccess rs 108 114 116 108 108 113 115 106 | 
BASIC MATERIALS | | 
Production of : } 
COS «os ca0cccee Ee W | "000tons} 4,332] 4,300) 4,298] 4,591 | 4,605| 4,609] 4,132 | 4,408] 4,518 | 4,614 
Seite ........:<caaa sateen Ww si 202 215 229 230 222 231 234 236 242 | 241 
Steel, ingots QS1INOE o.ias bk cROeL Aes Ww S 310 339 356 360 357 365 355 381 394 395 
Gils acid... occ | ae 125-5 | 156-3| 170-2] 174-8| 166-1) 186-3} 181-3] 183-9| 167-3]... 
Newstiat ..... vccec ddr ccureeae ssn cae 10-32 11-60 11-77 11-92 12-53 12-16 11-62 12-21 13-21 aa 
Satity [) ...ccxsekanedeuhooadies M j mn. kwh 5,166 5,459 | 6,075 7,122 6,609 | 6,650 7,354 7,988 7,299 7,795 
| 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
aie gle, .s ceceaennameeien s w | mn.ib. | 14-82] 17-97] 19-17] 19-80] 20-05 | 20-54 | 18-25} 19-10} 19-43) 19-11 
Worsted MIT ae re tee M = 14-84 18-40 | 18-80 19-27 18-19 | 20-85 18-46 18-43 | 17-77 = 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total ....... M a 23-59 34:94 | 37-30 37-24 34°80 | 40-18 36-04 38:18 | 37-09 42-21 
gis staple fibre.... | M * 10-59 16-85 | 19-00 18-68 17-18 19-94 17-97 19-25 19-00 21-64 
Cotton clot} WON: 2 sickened te ee |W | mn. yds. 32-5 35:2 | 38:3 39-1 se 40-4 36-6 39°3 | 40-7 39-8 
Wed fabrics, Woven. ...6.. caleba ee M |mn.sqyds| 31°5| 34°3| 34:5] 36-8 4) 36:3] 34-9] 37-5] 34-8)... 
Engineering production : 
enage ; | chaseie., 5 sabes ho ks iW "000s 8-62 ‘an | 14-79 ‘co ee 14-71 15-20 17-29 17-92 18 a 
Commercial vehicles and chamle’x....c 02... Ww cK 4-65 “61 | 5:17 4-87 5-58 6-33) 650 6: 
Metal-worl ae Medic bess. Sueed! | M |’000 tons} 12-58 | 12-63] 11:39] 9-92] 10-73] 13-12] 13-62]... hei , 
int BiNC8 6. irae wes |'M 7000 BHE 331 311 356 330 526 353 516 381 | 377 | 
| i 
BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Purmanent houses completed : (+) . 
Total... pt eau ck ee taco taiale M | "000s 19-99 | 26:56 | 28-97] 24-60] 19-79| 33-71] 30-66} 20-97 23-35 | 37-92 
For private Sis ee te M a 2-86 5-24 7°55 5-60 4°73 | 7-07 8-77 6-76 6-71 | 8-60 
For local | anthettiie  eee M a 16-11 | 19-91 | 19-58] 17-14] 13-97 | 24-54] 20-20] 13-37 15-63} 27-53 
DONE isis... ss vaclede canes eae M * 1:03} 1-41| 1-83] 1-86] 1-09} 2-10] 1-70; 0-84; 1:01] 1-80 
WHOLESALE SALES8(‘) 
Textile houses : ' Av. value 
el Rees sales... f50d0 6 Genah ee ik 1950= 100 90 95 95 53 86 116 94 56 86 | 114 
Women’s and dren's WHORE sisi. cs ies ” 90 96 | 96 52 92 123 90 56 | 90 | 118 
Mer 's and boy S WOOT. 6c c's ae bab Ss bb 5 4 ” 82 91 90 48 69 110 94 52 70 112 
Regma... .. J ntcesvndtlelgatbuten i 68 66, 63 46 19 87 52 40 n m 
RETAIL SALES? 
Large retailers : ® Weekly 
All merchandise ........seseceee reece av. value 117 124| 132 118 115 122 179 127 122 
a a footwear... . sissgica sda tas 1950= 100 110 113; 125 99 - | 105 200 105 92 
ousehold goods... . 102 110 125 112 | 114 160 128 ll 
covcetsuwndséonae ees ” i | 
independent retailers : 
Heat and footwear... sscsesveccsss " 95 ” a = 2 = +e = = 
louehold goods.........sstsseeeeeees : 109} 120) 152] 120) - MS] 2] 7} aah] 9 
: STOCKS 
Basic materials ; 
eal distributed (1) . 000 tons | 15,801 | 17,614 | 15,670 | 15,441 | 13,457 | 12,772 | 15,670 | 12,880 | 11,381) 10,542 
Pet scis........ 0525 heed eee ‘817 | 1,112 899} 1,027 | 984 979 899 896 876 |... 
Saino Pose cece eee daaeteanbana eae ms 131-9 55-3 61-5 60-4 60-1 47-2 61-5 ae at 
er eo 8 ** +++ ccd awd abe dewh eine gd - 211-8 66-8 67-2 53-8 87-1 82-3 67-2 “J 
TOE... .. oss pitti Beeman % 189-7 | 110-6 | 97-5} 111-6| 108-4} 100:L} 97-5 | 102-3] 100-2 
Tentiles - 
: Av. value 
[lesale houses, total #9), ifs io ecbe ds 1950= 100 14 89 95 101 118; 118 95 104 116 115 
& retailers, clothing and footwear (*)... = 92 102 107 95 114 128 107 99 125 vie 
(') Great Britain, (*) Provisional estimate. (*) 1954 figures exclude all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 


(*) Exchading government stocks from August, 1953. 


The tollowing list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 





(*) Figures for fourth quarter. 
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Coal Crude petroleum Electricity 
\ erages or Sac . a dig ae ae es eek ees 2 Rat 
months Australia Canad Ind 5. Air Canada Pakistan | Australia Canada India N. Zealand 
4 ‘000 5 million kwh a 
spite agro aee ater sively 7 ee : ee a ree: 
MGs + ssraee teen whan es 973 987 2 362 1,335 72 cal 363 2,168 | a 
1,535 1,032 | 2 987 2,335 889 19-3 1,079 | 5,457 552 | 286 
) 1,644 953 3,064 2.404 1,062 21-4 1,205 5,761 625 312 
195 1,831 958 3,171 2,432 1,176 20-5 1,255} 5,510 | 648 331 
Peeper oe 1,724 1,034 2,921 2,484 1,155 22-0 1,242 6,131 | 627 320 arnea 
Eas 1,752 169 3,323 2,500 1,100 21-8 1,212 | 6,206 | 654 304 oe 
et 1,482 1,169 3,504 2,557 1,278 21-4 1,185 | 6,556 | 683 302 
] MO shes can 946 1,032 3,153 461 a . 6,602 | 668 287 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION ° 
( pper Ri Li Steel (it l 
averages OT N 
lar 1 ( ida | Rhod ( la Malay Australia! Canada India S. Africa | Australia| Canada 
4 tor Z ‘O00 fine ou 
ROE 5 cia wisn tiple Seam e aed 17: 17-7 4-2 x 5-31 100 96 78 25 132-7 | 394 
16-0 18-4 8-2 47-9 | 5-20 170 306 126 106 89-7 | 338 
D cans ake onsen 19°5 28-8 7-8 48-7 | 5-95 185 237 140 117 Poe 364 
i | 
54, November ..... 20-9 28-8 | 9-9 54-8] 5-94 189 257 146 | 119 95-5 | 385 Total 
ate 21:2 i 28-8 | 11-2 4-6 5-72 189 246 | 153 i 137 ose 385 Ord Expen 
21-3 | 7-1 | 9-6 IT +2 6-30 173 282 157 120 i Debt Inte 
i 19-7 14-8 | 4-5 48-9 4-62 157 286 avi 119 Paymne 
Mi 21-3 25-8 | 4-9 54-2 | is : ‘ 
Total 
EXTERNAL TRADE °& 
India New Zealand Pakistan a 
i ta YT j jee j a 
lar months Import Export Imports | Export rt Export Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imp 
fi i fA mn. C$ mn. rupees mn. {NZ mn. rupees t Tetal Surplus 
\ 10-¢ 11-8 56 | 1 es ses 4°62 4:76 a Sane a) ! 
, b 42-5 70-9 365 | 348 471 442 16-01 19-61 112-7; 125-8 35-45 he 
aaa’ 154 16-5 68-1 341 | 529 Bae 20-43 | 20-33 92:8} 107-2 
7 - 1 —_—_—_— 
J 7 64-6 13-2 533 | 17 537 476 21-4; 14-9 88-5 90-4 33-9 Ss 
‘ 94°9 50°9 572 | 69 604 655 24-3 12-3 112-3 103-0 31 ae 
) 64-4 85-0 ST | 391 490 612 18-5 25-6 91-0 | 124-6 36 . 
5 ) 16-0 64-1 507 | 10 528 547 ia 13-4 111-5; 114-7 As 
69-3 67-8 08 501 592 504 bat 93-9 | 140-2 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “* 
ty lj and F< ] ! Ho Cost of Living 
eeu N ea , 
Australia nada Indi Ne . S. Africa | Australia! Canada | India _ New | Pakistan | S.Africa Dat 
Zeala Zealand 
I i 1 of period min US « 1948 = 100 
M098 < Svcudiin stein area 281 220 485 41 259 69 66 35 Me 4 68 M 
eee haa 1,361 1,826 1,765 204 295 178 120 | 108 134 | 112 130 Fe 
OBE ack key ivcetnawaies se 1,955 | 1,782 238° 416 180 121 | 104 | 141 110 | 133 3 
| . | 
54, vernber ..... Se bes 1,931 1,761 245 376 aa 121 101 | 110 | 135 
: euler ci. sx cicee a 1955 | 1.782 2385 416 \ 180% = 191 | 100 | 14s { 109 135 
J 1955, January ............. 1,943 1,779 2295 398 121 | 95 | 107 135 . 
Februaty .........3-+ a 1,848 1,777 226 400 BO8 F352 Bos 105 136 
Marea <8 sh ers 1,880 1,780 225 390 120 ; rs 
ener CE i ee 
- (*) Petroleum production in : anada in 1938 in ludes natural gasoline. 1938 figure of electricity production. in Australia is for 12 mont! 
June 30th; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of total generation. (*) Copper and tin refer to metal production. (*) Gene! : ™ 
: (including re-expqrts) except for ( anada, which is special trade only. . Imports are c.i.f. except for Austratia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.o.b. ; ; : r 23 
are f.0.b, Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year sta‘ : : 
ior Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th.  (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; on!) ~7 
for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100: for S. Africa |! > ay 7 
Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. Annual figures for Australia are for year ended June 30th. : (*) Including tore's® 
investments. (*) Figures for fourth quarter. 









EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


| Mav 7th there was an “ above- 
Jiowing for Sinking Funds) of | 
with a surplus of £1,164,000 in 
surplus of £43,785,000 in the | 
f last year. Net expenditure | 





reached £9,950,000, bringing 
it to £88,405,000 (£34,507 ,000 






































a | | 
pril 1, | April 1, |] Week | Week 
1954 {i 1955 fended | ended 
to } to May May 
Mays, (Marte & 1 4 
1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 
ee | 
so 117.113| 101,373} 9,986! 17,376 
11.700! 10,200} 1,800; 1,600 
17,800 20,3004 3,500: 5,500 
6,800 7,400] 1,500; 1,600 
13,000 14,800] 2,500: 2,200 
6100| 5:3 = 700 
100! | 
400] 172,613} 159,273} 20,686) 28,576 
of 129,690! 113,551] 22,912. 24,361 
0] 78.450| 78,205] 32,970, 38,320 
Fae eo 
} 198.140| 191,756] 55,882 62,681 
Duties 30,0001 6,846! 7,749] 1,955) 2,228 
oo] 1.250; 1,500] ... Sg 
00} 1'948| ~=2'096) 1,842) 2,042 
nee heen 00} 17'733)  8:269)20.183, 1.11) 
Tia (710,150| 398,530 370,642|90,548 96,638 





Ord. Expenditure 


17,274| 80,156] 5,440) 19,969 
‘, 5,137; 5,517} 1,713' 1,747 
440 154 | "384 


38,550 33,650 


45,703 55,751 


$28,014; 299,395 


Total 4525,875| 410,865 385,822 









































Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Credit conditions in Lombard Street 
have been difficult in the past week. The 
market was “in the Bank” on Saturday, 
Monday and Tuseday, as well as on 
Thursday of last week. The amounts 
involved were generally small, though on 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 






















Issue Departmenti* : 





Tuesday several houses were affected. Up Notes in circulation 1,742-7 | 1,740-2 
t ce ai at ens teat : . Notes in banking dept... . 32°6 35-1 
© 5 per cent was paid for overnight loans | Govt dept and cecurities® 1,771-2 | 1,771-2 
and rates of 3§ per cent conceded for sales Other securities......... 0-8 0-8 
of July and August maturities—against the Coke oa . 
«ee _* in Oo i thah gor coim,. * P 
prevailing rates of 371-318 per cent. On 
Wednesday credit was in easier supply | Baniins Department: 
and the market was able to secure a good Public accounts. ......... 9-9 22-1 20-1 
; = ire x . Treasury special account. . “6 4-6 4-9 
Peeiee™ Of its ene ae the clearing MNS. 5 oon 5 5 icine 270-6 | 244-6 | 251-5 
anks’ basic rate of 23 per cent. ONS seen dstakscines 10-7 63-1 63-2 
The Treasury bill rate rose further at |< T0ttle----:-+--+ss0s00+s oe eee Ree 
the tender on Friday last. The market Government . . eee | 346-2 | 283-5 | 276-9 
a : : : Discounts and advances .. 8-4 20-1 29-2 
reduced its bid by 1d. to £99 os. 5d. per Gaee 14-0 13-7 14-0 
cent (equivalent to a discount rate of Total .. | 368-6 | 317-3 | 320-1 
3 59/64 per cent) and the average rate of Banking department reserve. | _ -* _ 
discount on all bills rose correspondingly, | “ Proportion ”. 4-1 10-4 } 11-0 
by nearly 4d. per cent to £3 18s. 3.59d. per * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue increased to £1,750 from £1,725 million on 


cent. The offer was up by £10 million April 6, 1955, and to £1,775 million on May 4, 1955. 


to £230 million, and as applications 


increased by only £4.5 million to £384.8 TREASURY BILLS 






















million the market’s allotment rose 
slightly, from 39 to 41 per cent. 

The Bank return shows a reflux of notes a: fe a Aa 
of £2.5 million. Discounts and advances Poon, | gee E of Max 
are up by £9.1 million to £29.2 million, | Offered | “Wor | Allotted| Allotment 


s. 


reflecting the week’s borrowing at the 
bank, and as government securities fell 
by only £6.6 million, bankers’ deposits 
rose by £6.9 million from the low point 
of £244.6 million reached last week. 
Sterling has weakened this week. On 
Wednesday the spot dollar rate fell by 


Coes o°oc°o 





























1,060, 680 
— 1 of a cent to $2.79. 
“Above-line” Surplus -- _ + +- ire 
Deheit 15,120 17,484] 43,785 40,207 LONDON MONEY RATES 
‘ Below-line : Cr. 
° 19,771) 36,859] 9,759, 6,145 | Bank rate (from % | Discount rates % | April 1] 270-0 | 408-5 | 270-0 | 75 10-33 48 
cca oa 34%, 24/2/55) 44 | Bank bills : 60 days 34 . 2° 0 74 5-00 6l 
ae “e 7 ‘ i 3month 3% 75 3:09 33 
Total Surplus or Deficit* 34,891 | 54,343] 24,045 34,062 | Deposit rates (max) 24 4months 44-49 7 1-08 39 
X Discount houses ..  2}* 6months 4-44 7? 11-45 39 
28,563| 18,886] 2,067) 214| Money Day-to-day. 23-4 | pine trade bill- Mav | 930-0 | 384-8 | 230-0 | 7 +59 4 
avg 1/300; 5,300] 900 700] Short periods..... a face to ek Le ; 
De 5 26% ea wie : “ —_—————_—$ 
— ache a 172 | Treas. bills 2 me nths 3 4 me ae es * On May 6th tenders for 9] day bills at 99 0s. 5d. secured 
-_ 3S months i 6months 43-5$ | about 41 per cent of the sum applied for; higher tenders were 
, the capital expenditure of the Post — allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
Of ectly on the Exchequer (instead of Cal! money amount of {250 million. 
ee ~avings Funds) and is consequently 
mcludes expenditure and the total deficit, 
As stood at £5,950,000. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
ie Official Market Rates : Spot 
[LOATING DEBT = ne parket ‘Rates: Sper 
£ million) May ll May 5 | May 6 May 7 May 9 May 10 | May ll 
erences 
betes Fon ge United States $...|  2*78-2-82 | 2-79f-2-80 |2-79]§-2-794§} 2-793-2-79% |2-79}8-2-794 2-794} -2- 794 2-79. -2-79 
D 1 Ae | T tetk 1 Canedion $ ...... i 2-76)-2- 76% | 2-769-2-76} |2- 76% -2- 76x 2-76 fy-2-76 | 2-764-2- 76f |2-7548-2-75 
= Floating | French Fr... ..... 972-65-987-35 | 980,-980% | 979}-9793 9794-9793 9792-979 | 978%-978§ | 9799-9795 
Tap | Public | Bankof| Debt | Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 A -12- 33.4 )12-27§—12- 279! 12-27}-12- 274/12-274-12- 27} 12-26 4-12- 27)/12- 264-12- 26§ 12-26}~-12- 264 
a Depts. |England Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95-141-05 ]140-00-140-05'139-90-139- 95) 139-90-139- 95) 159- 90-139- 95|159-75-139- 80 139- 82-139- 87 
—_____ Dutch Gid....... | 1056-10-72 [10-644-10-64} 10-64-10-64}| 10-64-10-64} 10-63-10-63}/10-624-10-62§ 10-623-10-63 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .... 11-67 4-11-84] 11-76-11-76}:11-75§-11- 758)11-75$-11- 759 11-74§-11-75$|11- 743-11 - 748 11-75h-11-75§ 
Ma Portuguese Esc. 79:90-81-10 | 80-30-80-70 80-40-80-70 | 80-50-80-75 | 80-50-80-80 | 80-55-80-85 | 80-55-80-85 
i , 2-2) 266-9 eos | 5,434-2 | Swedish Kr. 14+ 37§-14- 593 [14-549-14-55 14-54§-14-54]/14-543-14-54§ 14-543 14. 548}14-53}-14- 53) 14-53§-14-544 
> By | Danish Kr.. 19-19}-19-484 }19-40$-19-41 19-40}-19-41 |19-40}-19-41 .19-40}2-19-41 |19-40}-19-41 |19-40}-19-40 
| 15-9] 236-8 we | §,052+7 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [20-01J-20-01§ 20-01}-20-01§|20-014-20-01§|20-014-20-01$/20-01§-20-01|20- 01-20-01 
57-1] 251-8 w» | 4,998-9 
674-1] 286-4 we | 5,120°4 One Month Forward Rates 
691-5] 268-0 ewe | 5, 109-5 ' 1 
lar | United States $............ Shion 4-—jc. pm }-3c. pm }-Jc. pm rie pm {| $c. pm i-fc. pm 
: L,709-4] 286-2 tse 5123-9 | Canadian $...............+. }-#c. pm §-ic. pm $-ic. pm -$c. pm $-fc. pm >-fe. pm 
i 1710-8] 274-6 a §,155-4@ | French Fr. ........-.56. 0000: ‘ Par-1 dis Par-1 dis Par-1 dis Par-1 dis Par-1 dis Par-1 dis 
1751-3] 297-4 Pies See FE Pili s o.o. 5 6 kv k6 oo cdpieed oan ts 24-2c. pm 2}-2c. pm 24-2. pm 24-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 2}-1jc. pm 
1741-5] 329-1 até §,260-6 | Belgian Fr... 2... ccc bcesevesees, 3-4 pm 4-4 pm —} pm 4++4 pm +-4 pm }-4 pm 
- f nee BO | eee ee reer 2h-lic. pm | 2)-ljc. pm | 2§-lfc. pm 2-ljc. pm 2ljc. pm. | 2-l}c. pm 
el 14 315-2 ose 5,246-6 | W. Ger. D-MK... 2. ccc s ecco e ees $pf. pm- ¢pf. pm-par | jpf. pm-—par | }pf. pm-par | }pf. pm-par | }pf. pm-par 
q ae, SO Bee io oii on 5 it's owcccvaeet 2-16 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 
6 1801-9] 274-1 Pea TT eS eee ree 1-46 dis 1-46 dis 1-46 dis 1-46 dis 1-46 dis | 1-46 dis 
i - i . w. | 5,390-3 | Norwegian Kr...........0.0.0.0-5 Par-16 dis | Par-lé dis | Par-1é dis | Par-16 dis | Par-lo dis | Par=lé dis 
ww | 5.3210 nee 
3 wwe | 5321-0 Gold Price at Fixing 
w=. | 5,287-6 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.)..........)  250/5 250/6 a 250/54 250/5} 250/64 
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THE 
re 
A VEHICLE 
OF INFORMATION aon 

WH! N Shillibeer’ s 

omnibus first clattered 

lis way through the city 

streets in 1829 the citizens 

London realized that here indeed Head Office 

was 2 _— service worth knowing and using. 3 DISTRICT OFFICES IN 

Likewise, the London Assurance offer the public an- LONDON, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 

other kind of useful service by Ee pratt with MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM and 

selections Jrom their own omnibus collection of wisurance NEWCASTLE upon TYNE 

Pp cies. and 

OVER 600 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
| iS BANK LIMITE! 
_ || MARTIN 

i : Better Terms ; : London District Office: 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
* When school fees come in, some fathers find themselves 


Chief Overseas Branch : 80 Gracechurch St., London, E..C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2. 
Total Assets (as ai 31st December, 1954), £363,655,940 


wrestling with sums. Others have discovered, however, 


’ 7 . . 
that the right answer to this particular. problem is to 
take out an Education Policy with us well before school- 


ing begins. It’s just a matter of good arithmetic. 











“How to be Well Assured”’ 


ee 


| 


The many different kinds of Life Assurance we provide 
deserve a volume to themselves—and they have one. 
Our booklet “How to be Well Assured” has helped 


1 rf 1 
many people to find the Life Policy that suits them 


Opie 
e xactly. Wot 


AN 
~\ 
WNOW 
—. 


ld it help you? Y 

Valuables Advice ‘al f LI fe A X Uj é 
BUILDING 

There’s more to be said... = O Cc j E T y 


14 eazontla know mare ahant any af rhe naive th; 
it vou would Know more about any of the POHCICS OL LINC 


¢ : } 1 1 

“Rings on her ringers and bells on her toes, she shall 
] } ” <0 e 

ive cOVver Wherever she gocs if her jew ellery, furs and 


VAL 
ther \ iluables are safeguarded by our All-Risks Policy. 





. | . ail ] ——e on eaten dt ] - ' } . 
es nere, i We can provide any information about any other 


rticular p licies or about insurance problems generally ASSETS £237,000,000 
ray make what use of us you wish. Our address is 
' RESERVES £12,000,000 jie 
offe 
SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS tun, 
The interest rate on Paid-up .: 
Shares is now 23% with mo 
income tax paid by the Pros 
Society. plar 
(Maximum investment £5000) terp 
Apply for investment Brochure Aus 


1 King William Street, Department X6, London, E.C.4. 





ove! 
HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKS 


frory 
, LONDON 51-55 STRAND W.C.2 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


|? xa 





Branches and Agencies throughout 

: the United Kingdom oO 

. ‘bery goort freee 4 deal anith* j 
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Canada 


New trade connections 


For assistance in arranging desir- 
able new trade connections in 
Canada, call on our Business 
Development Department. 


London Offices : 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Over 800 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America 


CANADA'S LARGEST BANK 


Incorporated with limited liabslity m Canada in 1869 





Where the 
NATIONAL 


jr~ ¢ 







comes in 


Australia’s continued development 
offers undoubted scope and oppor- 
tunities for the expansion of British 


industrial interests and activities. 
In the initial Stages of estimating 
Prospects, and later during the 
Planning and operation of an en- 


terprise, The National Bank of 
Australasia is in a good position to help the wheels go round 
much m« re smoothly. ‘On the spot’ information, gathered from 
— 130 branches throughout Australia, is readily obtainable 
tom the Information Department of the Bank’s London Office. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


(Uncorporated in Victoria) 
Your best introduction to Australia 
Head Office: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne 


Oinviin London Office : 7 Lothbury, EC2 


mee Branche ‘ throughout Australia Assets £271 Million 













& 
B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 


Partners: 
R. A. Vreede, J. R. R. Wierdsma, H. H. Oerlemans. 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 


WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA, © 
PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK, 









54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone : LONdon Wall 2131 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


EH ad Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Establis’ 1 1824 
The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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Liverpool, 2. 


1 North John St., 


has a network of Branches country- 
wide—and all your insurance needs 


can be speedily met. 


Head Office 


24/28 Lombard St., 
London, E.C.3. 


CONSULT THE TELEPHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR NEAREST BRANCH 
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“Is that the Royal... ?” 


Royal Insurance Service, a service which has been 
carefully planned to meet a variety of individual 
needs and circumstances is easily available to you. 


A telephone call to the nearest 
‘Royal’ office—and the Company 















Yh ee 


| 
| What ARE the Business Prospects ? 
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readily 


The answer is available from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 


UNCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 


Ree EE eens 


where specially trained officers 
obtain Trade Information from all points 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
i 4 Telephone: MONARCH 8747-9 . 
{ 
E .* é {' 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 


Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 
691 OTHER OFFICES 
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CREDIT SUISSE 


ZURICH 


(ESTABLISHED 1856) 


Capital and Reserves 
Swiss Francs 225,000,000 


With Branches in all parts of Switzerland 
and also at 25 Pine Street, NEW YORK, 
and with Correspondents throughout the 
World the CREDIT SUISSE, one of the 
oldest and largest BANKS of Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds 
of banking transactions. 


Please address your enquiries 
to the Head Office in Zurich, or to :— 


THE UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE 


Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
London, E.C.2 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
SWISS AMERICAN CREDIT SUISSE 
CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED 


25 Pine ° i 
NEW amet. 1010 Beaver Halil Hill, 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


WIDESPREAD CHANGES IN POSTWAR YEARS 


VITAL AND IMPRESSIVE PROGRESS 


“THE WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM ” 


MR 


The seventy-fourth annual general mecet- 
ing of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany was held on May 4th at Montreal, Mr 
George A. Walker, QC, chairman of the 
company, presiding. 

Mr W. A. Mather, the president, addres- 
sing the meeting said: So vital is rail trans- 
port to the prosperity and growth of Canada, 
and so important is the role of the Canadian 
Pacific in the economic life and wellbeing of 
our country, that it is natural and under- 
standable to regard your company as an 
enterprise of national significance. This, 
however, should not be allowed to obscure 
the fact that the Canadian Pacific is today 
no less a private commercial enterprise than 
when on October 21, 1880, seventy-five years 
ago, a group of men entered into a contract 
with the Government of Canada undertaking 
to risk private capital for a transcontinental 
railway. The fulfilment of that contract pro- 


vided the essential transportation link be- 
tween the Eastern Provinces and British 
Columbia, and assured the settlement and 
development of Western Canada. 

Your first president, George Stephen, 
declared shortly after the enterprise was 
launched that “the directors, whilst not un- 


derestimating the main difficulties to be over- 
come, have the utmost confidence in the 
rapid settiement of the country, and in the 


succes the Canadian Pacific Railway as a 
comme! as well as a national enterprise.” 
The men who risked their fortunes to make 
the Cai n Pacific rail enterprise a reality 
did so with clear knowledge of the hazards 
Involved 

There was no guarantee from the govern- 
ment that, if the venture were to prove un- 
successful, losses would be paid out of the 
public Treasury. Such were the conditions 
of their contract and the risk of their capital 
~ personal impoverishment would have 

en | 


‘ lot had success not attended the 
their undertaking. Today, as in 
the past, there are many problems which 
offer a continuing challenge to your company. 


fesults of 


Initiative, prudence and the will to 
persevere are qualities as essential to the 
Success of the Canadian Pacific today as in 
the 1881 
IHREE IMPORTANT EVENTS 
The fact that over the years Canadian 
Pacific has earned the reputation of “The 
World’s Greatest Travel System” is a token 
that the Qualities continue to animate the 
affairs of your company. The Canadian 
Pacific continues in the vanguard of Canadian 
— ind this year’s annual meeting 
‘amid three events of major importance 
Me et of your company. On April 
eae © first _of the new transcontinental 
oon (rains, bearing the name “ The 
adian,” departed from Toronto, Mon- 
teal and \ : 


Which ancouver commencing a service 
. ch has reduced the time formerly required 
a across Canada by as much Ss iixteed 
urs. This event, introducing the first 


W. A. MATHER ON THE OUTLOOK 


transcontinental trains of this type in North 
America, brings to Canada the finest and 
most modern equipment in rail passenger 
service 

On June 3rd, Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
will inaugurate its Trans-Arctic Service from 
Vancouver to Amsterdam. This service, 
linking Europe with the Orient and Austra- 
lasia, gives a new reality to that ancient 
dream of a North-West Passage, and has 
brought Europe within 19 hours’ flying time 
of Vancouver. On June 22nd Her Majesty 
the Queen will launch on the Clyde the new 
Empress of Britain built for the Atlantic ser- 
vice of Canadian Pacific Steamships. This 
vessel incorporates the latest advances in 
marine engineering and will embody appoint- 
ments fitting the high standards of your 
steamship service. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS IN THE 
POSTWAR PERIOD 


These events are indicative of the wide- 
spread changes wrought in Canadian Pacific 
facilities and services in the short space of the 
past eight years. Not since the original con- 
struction period has there been more vital 
and impressive progress. The demand for 
railway transportation in the postwar period 
presented a manifold challenge to your 
company, 


One aspect was the need to provide service 
for a volume of traffic exceeding even that of 
the war years. Another was the need to 
gear railway services to the accelerated pace 
of modern competitive business conditions. 
In short, there was a need for increased 
capacity, speed and service, as well as for 
economy. A further challenge was to retain 
passenger traffic, which was being increas- 
ingly subjected to the competition of other 
agencies. 


DIESELISATION 


By far the most important change effected 
in operations has been dieselisation—a 
revolution in railway motive power. When 
it was decided, after the war, that no more 
orders for steam locomotives would be 
placed, your company had 42 diesel-electric 
units, all of them in yard switching service. 
The first conversion made to diesel power 
for road service was on your Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway on Vancouver Island. As 
studies were completed and diesel units 
received, other conversions followed in rapid 
succession. 


Priority was given to territories where 
traffic needs were most pressing and where 
the greatest economies could be realised, 
viz.: Montreal-Wells River; the Schreiber 
Division ; Calgary-Revelstoke ; the Kootenay 
and Kettle Valley Divisions ; and ultimately 
all transcontinental passenger services, as 
well as passenger services between Windsor, 
Toronto, Montreal and Quebec; and 
through-freight service’ between Winnipeg 


and Edmonton. In addition, yard opera- 
tions at more than twenty terminals 
across the system were converted to diesel 
power. 


By the end of 1954, the number of diesel 
units had increased to 459, and in that year 
30 per cent of all road passenger operations, 
35 per cent of all road freight operations, and 
55 per cent of all yard switching were 
handled with diesel power. Naturally, much 
more has been involved in these advances 
than just the replacement of steam units. 
New fuelling and servicing facilities were re- 
quired at a number of points, and diesel 
maintenance shops had to be constructed. 
Through the extension of train runs, flexi- 
bility in the assignment of locomotive units, 
and other variations in operating procedure, 
advantage has been taken of the opportunities 
offered for intensifying the use of this type 
of power, 


REPLACEMENT OF OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT 


At the same time, great strides have been 
taken towards more efficient and economical 
handling of traffic by extensive replacement 
of obsolete freight train equipment. At the 
beginning of 1947, almost 50 per cent of 
all freight cars in service were more than 
30 years old. By the end of 1954, one-third 
of the total inventory had been replaced. In 
carrying out this replacement programme, 
more than 22,000 cars had been retired from 
freight service and delivery had been taken 
of almost 29,000 new cars. 


The magnitude of this programme will be 
realised if I point out that new units received 
equalled one new car for each half hour of 
every working day for eight years. While the 
number of cars in service had risen by only 
9 per cent the aggregate carrying capacity 
had increased by 21 per cent. 


In the passenger field, the answer of your 
company to competition from buses, planes 
and private cars has been modernisation and 
the attainment of new high standards of 
accommodation and service. In the period 
1947-54, more than 500 new passenger train 
cars were purchased. About half of the 
number were passenger-carrying cars and 
the remainder were for the improvement of 
baggage, mail and express services. For the 
added comfort and convenience of passengers, 
a number of sleeping cars have been 
modernised—interiors have been rebuilt and 
roller bearings, lighter springs and air con- 
ditioning have been installed. There is now 
a total of eleven air-conditioned, - self- 
propelled, rail-diesel passenger cars in opera- 
tion in “Dayliner” services across the 
system, replacing or augmenting former 
steam services. This type of fast, lightweight 
equipment has proved both highly popular 
and econoraical, and plans for the extension 
of such services are being advanced. 


The pride of your passenger train fleet is, 
of course, “ The ian” with its new 
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in transcontinental passenger service. This 
equipment, smoothly and efficiently hauled 
by diesel engines, offers the comfort and 
convenience of reclining coach seats equipped 
with leg rests ; attractive coffee-shops serving 
budget-priced meals and smacks; and 
excellently appointed sleeping, dining and 
lounge-observation cars. Its introduction 
has met with an_ enthusiastic public 
response 


FRACK IMPROVEMENT 


Much work has been done in improving 
road bed and track structure. Since 1947 
more than 2,000 miles of main track have 
been relaid with rai 100 pounds or over; 
sidings have been extended to accommodate 
the longer trains resulting from the use of 
diesel power ; and the extent of your road 
over which operations are protected and 
expedited by automatic block signals has been 
increased by more than 50 per cent to a 
total of almost 3,000 miles. Many timber 
bridges and buildings across the system have 
heen replaced in more permanent form. To 
speed the movement of traffic and reduce 








costs, there was a pressing need to relieve 
congestion at certain terminals. At Montreal 
th iced was met by the construct ol a 
large new hump classification yard. The 
test technical advances were employed to 
ike this yard one most up to date 
on the Continent of handling trafh 
peed id e ind n_iarge! 
ylun 1 the facilities which it 
Keeping pace with the needs of growing 
str ition, your company has been 
rumental in having located on or adjacent 

ts lines over the past eight years more 

5,0 dustrial establishments. Many 

f e have required siding facilities, and 
to serve them, a total of 240 miles of trackage 
has been constructed. -In addition, the year 
1954 saw the commencement of construction 
of 70 miles of branch lines into newly 


developed mining areas 


HIGHWAY FREIGHT SERVICE 


To reap the benefits to be gained from inte- 
gration of truck and rail services, it was 
decided in 1947 to expand the activities of 
your company in the highway field. Certain 
properties were acquired which formed the 
framework of the present highway freight 
service, and by the end of 1954 a fleet of 280 
units of equipment was in operation over 
3,500 route miles in the four western pro- 
vinces In addition, certain freight and 
express traffic was handled to destination 
from railway main line points to expedite 
delivery. Following the success of an experi- 
mental service, trailer-on-flat-car operations 
have now been put into effect between nine 


principal points from Winnipeg to Van- 
couver. By means of these operations, 


your rail and highway services in this terri- 
tory have been co-ordinated for maximum 
efficiency. 

Improved communications facilities have 
also been provided to keep abreast of the 
needs of modern business. There has been 
a steady expansion of leased private wire 
facilities. High-frequency, multi-channel 
radio links have been constructed to relieve 
wire line congestion and permit simultaneous 
telegraph, telephone and radio transmission. 
Your company jointly with the Canadian 


National has undertaken construction of 
microwave relay systems for television 


network services and of facsimile repro- 
duction services for transmission of pictures 
by wire. 


OCEAN LINERS 


Your ocean passenger liners have all been 
refitted since the war and their services, 


which have drawn heavy patronage, have 
been maintained in accordance with the high 
standards with which your flag is identified. 
With the commissioning of the new Empress 
of Britain and her sister ship, which is now 
under construction, the maintenance of the 
position of your company in that field will be 
assured. Your British Columbia coastal ser- 
vices have been modernised to meet changed 
conditions. Three new Princess ships, aggre- 
gating over 25,000 tons, have been built since 
1947 and one ship has been refitted. The 
latest of the new vessels, the Princess of 
Vancouver, which is to enter the Vancouver- 
Nanaimo service shortly, will accommo- 
date 800 passengers and is specially built 
to carry freight train cars, automobiles 
and trucks. 

Your air lines have maintained the tradi- 
tions of the Canadian Pacific travel system. 
To its network of domestic operations, 
through which your company is actively par- 
ticipating in northern expansion and develop- 
ment, there have been added since the war, 

on international routes between Van- 

and Australasia ; een Vancotver, 
Tokyo and Hong Kong; and between Van- 
couver, Mexico City and Lima. With the 
g of the new Vancouver-Amsterdam 
route, the international services will reach 
half-way round the world, covering a total of 
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MAGNITUDE OF CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


Modernising the “ World’s Greatest Travel 


System” has been a large undertaking, 
which from the start of 1947 to date 
has required e $600 million of capital 
funds. Of this amount, about $300 million 
has been provided from depreciation and 
reserve funds, $200 million from new borrow- 
ings, and the balance from retained earn- 
ings. The amount of borrowed capital 
has risen to its highest point since 1941, 
with a consequent increase in fixed charges 


to be met 


MODERNISATION LONG IMPEDED 


The absolute need for modernisation was 
to a large extent a legacy of the consecutive 
periods of depression and war, during which 
for more than fifteen years your company 
either did r have the means, or did not 
have the opportunity, to keep its plant 
adequate to the demands which the postwar 
economic development was to make upon it. 
In the depression period, when many rail- 
roads on this Continent fell into bankruptcy, 
your company suffered severe strain on its 
resources and the most that could be done 
was to keep existing facilities and equipment 
in good operating condition. 

Then by prodigious effort, wartime traffic 
was handled without benefit of widespread 
technical improvements or replacement of 
the obsolete equipment. The result was an 
accumulated need for an extensive modernisa- 
tion programme. That programme, once 
begun, was carried forward under great diffi- 
culty, for railways in Canada have not partici- 
pated in the financial prosperity of industry 
in general 


A DIFFICULT PERIOD 


The immediate postwar period was one in 
which there was substantial inflation, with 
spiralling wage rates and material prices, and 
an increasing tax burden for your company. 
As a result, a long and burdensome struggle 
ensued for increases in freight rates. Because 
rates on export grain, which are subject to 
Statutory regulation, have not been raised, 
the effective rate of the general increases 
related to the total of all freight traffic 
amounted only to about 60 per cent. This 
was a modest rise indeed compared with 
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an advance since 1939 of 143 per cent in 
wage rates and 113 per cent in materia} 
prices. 


During this difficult period, however, our 
capital programme was pressed forward 
During the past two years, the pace of 
economic development has slackened. There 
has been a decline in railway revenues which 
your company has met by exercising a rigid 
control over expenses and by deferring desir- 
able but postponable maintenance expendi- 
tures. This policy of cutting expenditures 
as closely as possible in proportion to ava!!- 
able income is the only satisfactory way 
which industry has found of achieving max 
mum economy while ensuring that solven 
be maintained. 


GROWING AWARENESS OF THE PUBLIC 


Continued low net railway earnings indi- 
cate clearly that revenues have not kept pace 
with costs The reduction in expenses t! 
your company has been able to accomp! 
by modernisation and the deferment of 
maintenance work has not been sufficient 
prevent further loss of ground. The po 
ponement of maintenance work cannot go o 
indefinitely, the rate of return on net railwa 
investment has continued to decline, and 
reached a low of 2.15 per cent in 1954 
Consequently, progressively smaller t 
earnings are realised on an_ increasi: 
investment, 

There is at last a growing public awat 
that this unhealthy situation demands att 
tion In this young and vibrant cou: 
embarked on its greatest expansion pe 
there is an obvious paradox in the experienr 
of the railways which are the major tra 
portation agency. The competitors of 
railways, aided in many cases by the expend 
ture of public funds for the constructior 
highways, canals, airports and the like, 
with general freedom to set rates and to var‘ 
their services to meet changing condit 
make steady inroads on the most remu! 
tive traffic of the railways. In this situation 
the railways find themselves bound b 
statutory regulations to carry a large pr 
portion of their non-competitive traffic a 
unremunerative rates. 


The public interest will not be served 
this competition goes unchallenged. ‘The 
railways have a service to sell which no other 
form of transportation is capable of pro 
ing, and any impairment of their ability to 
do so efficiently can only react to the detri- 
ment of the country as a whole. Much has 
been done by your company to meet n 
petition, and much remains to be done, but 
the financial means to modernise and main- 
tain your railway plant must, be made avat'- 
able. 


BURDEN OF REGULATIONS 


Satisfactory earnings cannot be achieved 
without freedom to exercise managerial dis- 
cretion and to act in accordance with the 
principles of our competitive free-enterpriss 
system. The way to greater freedom for the 
railways has already been pointed out by the 
United Kingdom. There, it was clearly 
recognised at the outset of an extensive 
modernisation programme that it would ¢ 
shortsighted indeed to undertake suct 
expenditures without freeing the railways 
from the restrictions under which they had 
so long laboured and without providing 49 
opportunity for the new plant to become 
fully productive. Under the Transport Act 
of 1953 much of the outdated regulation ws 
cut away and the railways have been [cit 
free to bargain for traffic, competitively 
and in private, subject only to maximum 
rates set by the regulatory body for the 
protection of areas where there is "0 
competition, 
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Similarly, in the United States we find 
dis towards easing the burden of 


reculat ipon the railways. The recently 
pa ore ort of the President’s Advisory 
 ittee on transport policy recommends 
, of revision of the transportation 
United States in the light of the 
y growth in competitive forms of 
caval This report is a document 
<i sortance and should receive the 
canis deration of our authorities in 








1g short extracts show the 
th the committee. It states ;: 
‘that t transportation industry operates 
raday in the general atmosphere of pervasive 
canine that adjustment of regulatory 
araerammes and policies to these competi- 
te ict long and overdue ; and that the 
aie t ind maintenance of a progressive 
ond financially strong system of common 
carrier transportation is of paramount im- 
portance to the public interest,” and further, 


“iy many respects, Government policy at 
prevents, or severely limits, the 
rejlisation of the most economical use of our 
n plant.” In Canada, the report 


nrecent 
TeSeli 


transportatit 


issued recently by the Turgeon Royal Com- 
mission has upheld the principle of agreed 
harges. Ihe right to enter into these con- 


tracts illustrates only one aspect of the rate- 
making freedom needed by the railways. 
Another is the requirement that all segments 
of traffic shall bear their fair share of trans- 
portation Costs. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1965 


Although the year just past saw some fall- 
ing off the gross national product, the 
decline was largely accounted for by the drop 


in farm production arising from the failure 
of the Western grain crop. Non-farm pro- 
duction, while below that of the previous 
year during the second and third quarters, 
turned upward and finished the year at an 
encouraging rate. A continuation of that 
is anticipated by the official fore- 
cast for 1955 which looks for a record gross 
tional product and a return of gross capital 
s to the 1953 level. 


ooking around us we .are aware of 
+t if a public confidence that was not 
nta year ago. It is now felt that busi- 
ess in general is passing through a stage of 
or eadjustment which will amount 
to a pause in the steady growth. For 
r railway, however, the immediate outlook 
ir. During the first quarter of 
1955, the gross railway earnings have shown 
4 m improvement, increasing $2 
he same period of last year but 
» earnings for the first quarter 
ot 1953 58 million. Some developments 
Lo well the gross national product 
generate little rail traffic, while export trade, 
ch is important to railway activity, has 
clined over the past two years. 

t rcumstances, railway earnings 
‘xpected to match the increases 
waich will occur in the* gross national pro- 
duct ‘xpenses throughout 1955 will 

be carefully limited and, as a 
earnings are expected to be not 


movem 











ess than 


a ‘n 1954. I would be happy to 
porta more favourable outlook, but I see 
ute Prospect of doing so as long as export 
on ben represents an important portion 
level of ‘rcjeht traffic, must be hauled at a 
pe Of ireight rates in effect almost 60 years 

In conclusion, while the problems facing 
Us are for; 


Jable indeed, I am confident 

found _ display the courage of our 

conting suuons to them will be forth- 
. ur com i i 

remain a pres pany is determined to 


t ti : 
benefit of ¢ anemat ional undertaking for the 


that, if we 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MR RUDOLPH E. F. DE TRAFFORD’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Proprietors 
of the Atlas Assurance Company Limited will 
be held on June 3rd at the company’s head 
office, 92 Cheapside, London, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment to shareholders by the chairman, Mr 
Rudolph E. F. de Trafford, OBE, which has 
been circulated with the report, accounts and 
balance sheets for the year ended December 
31, 1954: 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


Our premium income, at £5,931,206, was 
nearly £100,000 higher than in 1953. 

Direct losses by fire in the United King- 
dom, amounting to £26 million, were again 
greater than in any previous year and fire 
wastage in the United States was lower by 
$32 million than in 1953. 


Not by any means all losses falling on the 
fire account, however, are due to fire. For 
example, in Australia there were the losses 
resulting from the earthquake which took 
place in Adelaide in March but, over- 
shadowing everything else, were the very 
severe windstorms—insurance in respect of 
which is written under an extension of fire 
covers—experienced in the United States. 
The over-all loss falling upon insurance 
companies, national and otherwise, is of the 
order of $250 million. 


Naturally, we have had to bear our share 
of the losses to which I have referred and, 
despite an improved experience with busi- 
ness drawn from other parts of the world, 
our over-all underwriting profit of £434,950 
is markedly lower than in 1953, when it was 
£586,918. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


Premium income, amounting to £2,807,985, 
continued to expand and, in fact, exceeded 
the 1953 figure by £231,837. As is to be ex- 
pected, quite a considerable part of this in- 
crease is related to motor business derived 
from both the home and overseas markets. 
This particular and very large section of our 
account still causes us much concern and the 
frequent references in the Press to the grow- 
ing rate of road casualties—which are on all 
counts so much to be deplored—both in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere are, I am 
sure, enough to explain the reason for this 
concern. 


The year’s operations have been produc- 
tive of a profit of £250,179. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The London marine market continues to 
be, I fear, in a sorry state. In. previous 
years I have pointed to some of the weak- 
nesses and in a sense, but only in a sense, it 
might be more comforting if these weak- 
nesses were less obvious than they must be 
to the skilled underwriters in the market. I 
would not presume to prescribe the remedies, 
and in any case both the chairman of the 
Institute of London Underwriters and the 
chairman of the Liverpool Underwriters 
Association have in recent months forcefully 
and comprehensively dealt with the whole 
subject. 


I hope, therefore, that it is not asking too 
much to expect the leaders in all sections 
of the market, who must surely have the 
remedies for the ills of which I have spoken 


in their hands, to give the lead before 
deterioration becomes too dangerously 
corrosive. 


The tendency has been for our premium 
income to fall and claims paid during 
the year were also lower The reduction in 
claims relates almost entirely to our overseas 


business. After transferring £125,000 to 
profit and loss account, a large portion of 
which will be absorbed by taxation, the 
marine fund at the end of the year amounted 
to £1,329,039. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The new business completed in 1954 was a 
record in the company’s history. Net sums 
assured under new life assurances amounted 
to £6,963,189 and new deferred annuity con- 
tracts secured {£561,403 per annum. The 
corresponding figures for 1953 were 
£5,039,709 and £387,759 respectively. 

As compared with the previous year the 
total premium income of £2,901,607, exclud- 
ing single payments for immediate and 
deferred annuities, showed an increase of 
very nearly £200,000 and gross interest, divi- 
dends and rents, at £1,277,121, improved 
by about £120,000. Interest earnings 
showed a gross return of £5 per cent and a 
met return of £4 3s. per cent per annum 
after deduction of income tax. 

Notwithstanding the increased new busi- 
ness, expenses of management and com- 
mission, totalling £315,027, were only £818 
greater than in 1953 and represented 10.86 
per cent of the premium income. 


The life assurance and annuity fund in- 
creased by over £1,800,000 and amounted to 
£26,969,390 at December 31st last. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


The dividend paid for the year 1953 was at 
the rate of 15s. per each £5 share, equal to 
3s. per each {£1 share, the new denomina- 
tion. The dividend relating to the year 1954 
has been increased to 3s. 6d. per share. The 
total carry-forward amounts to £1,081,795. 


GENERAL 


Two years ago, in my annual statement 
relating to our operations, I referred to the 
activities of insurance companies in the in- 
vestment field and it seems to me that 
npthing would be lost were I to do so again 
in the hope that this may be of some help 
in removing doubts that may still persist in 
regard to this very important part of an 
insurance company’s functions. It would 
be as well, I think, if I were to commence 
by saying, with some emphasis if you will 
allow me, that an insurance company’s 
primary duty is to its policyholders and if 
by any chance shareholders should entertain 
some misgivings about so unequivocal a state- 
ment on my part perhaps I can allay these 
misgivings by adding that an insurance com- 
pany which did not fulfil its primary duty 
to its policyholders would almost certainly 
fail its shareholders. 

What is of paramount importance as 
regards the investment of an insurance com- 
pany’s funds is that these should be invested 
wisely and well and these two criteria could 
not, I suggest; be satisfied if the company 
did not, at the same time, invest with broad 
vision not only in regard to its own needs 
but also of the needs of the national economy. 


Sometimes it is suggested that insurance 
companies, whilst ready to take a financial 
interest in large business undertakings, are 
less well-disposed towards the smaller con- 
cerns. In fact, the companies give not a 
little help today to small industry. 


Finally, insurance companies, neither 
collectively nor individually, seek in any way 
to exercise control over industries or com- 
mercial enterprises of any kind in which 
they have a shareholding interest. Occupa- 
tion with their own affairs is a sufficient 
occupation in itself. 
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BABCOCK & WILCOX LIMITED 


ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 


HUGE SUMS BEING SPENT ON PLANT MODERNISATION 


NEED TO CONSERVE RESOURCES TO MEET COMPETITION 


MR W. LIONEL FRASER ON A WELL-EQUIPPED 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Babcock & Wilcox Limited will be held on 
May 3ist in London. 


The following is the review by the chair- 
man, Mr W Lionel Fraser, CMG, which 
has been circulated with the report and 


accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1954: 


THANKS TO STAFF AND OPERATIVES 


I wish at the very beginning of this review 
to pay a special compliment to all those—the 
staff and operatives, men and women, in our 
company and in the subsidiary companies at 
home and throughout the world—who have 
contributed towards what has been another 
successful year. In my opinion it would be 
difficult to find a body of employees more 
devoted to the interests of the company and 
tt is certain that this spirit is very conducive 
to the fine efforts being made, for which your 
directors express their deep gratitude. 


FINANCIAL COMMENTS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is my pleasure now to be able to report 
that the profits of the group, subject to 
United Kingdom taxation but after setting 
aside additional depreciation to cover the 
replacement value of fixed assets, were 


* £3,983,223. After having absorbed the charge 


for normal depreciation, provided for United 
Kingdom taxation and made other necessary 
adjustments, the balance standing to the 
credit of the consolidated profit and loss 
account is £1,904,228. The preference divi- 
dends, less tax, required £52,334, and your 
directors now recommend that a final divi- 
dend of 8 per cent, less tax, be paid on the 
ordinary stock, requiring £346,122, making 
a total of 15 per cent for the year, as com- 
pared with 12 per cent for the previous year. 
Your board further recommend that the sum 
of £250,000 be transferred to general reserve, 
which, together with amounts placed «to 
reserve in the accounts of the subsidiary 
companies, raises general reserve to a new 
total of £6,312,472. It is also recommended 
that the sum of £100,000 be transferred to 
special research and development reserve 
and, in addition, that the contingencies 
reserve be increased from {1 million to 
£1,250.000.. Lastly, the credit balance of 
profit and joss account has been considerably 
increased because of the flexibility which this 
type of reserve affords. 

The cash position has improved beyond 
the expectations expressed last year. This is 
due to generally improved trading conditions 
including arrangements made with customers 
whereby increased progress payments are 
received during the period of manufacture 
and erection. 


PROVISION OF NEW PLANT AND 
MACHINERY TO MEET CHANGING 
CONDITIONS 


The substantial allocations to reserves have 
been made because your directors believe that 
the rapidly changing conditions in which our 
business operates, in this country and abroad, 
can only be met by developing and extend- 
ing the range of our engineering designs 
and manufacturing facilities. . 


In the United Kingdom today there are 
several companies undertaking contracts for 
the supply of the more conventional type of 
boiler plant required for power stations and 
industrial plants. Whilst competition for the 
simpler type of installation is severe, your 
company, in view of the unique facilities of 
its works ’and of its engineering knowledge 
and experience, is also best equipped to 
undertake the more advanced and compli- 
cated installations. It is vital to maintain this 
position and at the same time keep existing 
plant in first-class condition. Funds must 
therefore be devoted to the provision of new 
equipment for the manufacture of the heavy 
vessels and intricate components embodied 
in the very large high pressure and high 
temperature plants required today. For many 
years it has been our policy to install modern 
equipment capable of achieving increased 
production and efficiency, but now it is more 
than ever essential both to accelerate this 
process and to improve our underlying 
engineering strength. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In this sphere of the company’s activities 
the range of investigation has, during the past 
year, been extensive and the results are 
proving very useful at home and abroad. No 
doubt stockholders will be aware of the 
important work which your company is doing 
in connection with the future use of nuclear 
energy for generating electricity and, in par- 
ticular, for the first atomic power station now 
under construction at Calder Hall. 


OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Babcock & Wilcox of Australia 
Pty Limited. — The Australian company 
flourishes, their figures beating all previous 
records. 

It was, indeed, a great pleasure, as well 
as an interesting and encouraging experience, 
for me to visit them in November, 1954, and 
no doubt was left in my mind that it is the 
firm intention of all concerned to ensure the 
advance of this splendid undertaking. 

Babcock & Wilcox of Africa (Proprietary) 
Limited—Your directors feel justly proud 
of the Duncanville Works near Vereeniging, 
where 700 persons are now employed. The 
company is filling an important role in the 
supply of boilers for the African market. 

Babcock & Wilcox (Caldeiras) SA Brazil.— 
Reference was made last year to the arrange- 
ments which were entered into for the setting 
up of works in Brazil. Today the erection of 
the shops is well advanced and we hope to 
be in production before the end of the present 
year. Indications are that there will be a 
steady demand in Brazil for the boiler and 
general engineering products of this new 
enterprise. 

Babco-k & Wilcox de Mexico SA de CV. 
—Here again, the construction of the new 
plant has proceeded smoothly and the first 


section should be in production by August 
of this year. 


HOME SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Bailey Meters & Gontrols Limited.— 
Arrangements have been made for an exten- 
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ORGANISATION 


sion of the works and offices on a site ad): 
cent to the present factory at Croydon. 
company, too, had a record year and the 
for its products is such as to justify increa 
the manufacturing facilities to more 
double those at present available. 


Edwin Danks and Company (Oldb 
Limited.—Rebuilding of the main wor! 
proceeding and, despite this hindrance, 
put compares well with last year’s record 
figures. As evidence of the efficiency of 
Oldbury stoker in burning difficult fuels 
is pleasing to report that this comp 
delivered its 3,050th stoker during the ; 
year, 


Dewrance & Company Limited —! 
company is still adding to its reputatio 
a first-class valve-manufacturing organisa 
and produced record figures last year. 


| 
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GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


The volume of unfulfilled orders is s 
satisfactory, although the betterment in : 
material supplies, together with the h 
output from all our works, has natur: 
resulted in some reduction in the order | 
—a healthy state of affairs, reflecting, amo: 
other things, speedier delivery dates. 


Your company has traded with exce 
effect but, nevertheless, there is a real | 
to conserve resources if the impact ot : 
competition from all sides is to be met 
cessfully. We are spending huge sum 
up-to-date machinery and plant in al! 
works, both in this country and ab: 
Faced with the growing tendency tow 
national industrialisation in the world, 
are, as I have mentioned previously, exp: 
ing manufacture in certain centres abroad 
which we have for long been established 
where we shall endeavour not only to i 
but also to increase, our trade. 


We have to adjust ourselves to new 
cumstances and ‘in doing so we mus! 


forward-thinking and courageous in our p i's 
for the company’s future development, w')- 
are necessarily of a long-term nature. A( ‘he 
same time we must combat intensil) "3 
compétition, as well as the effect of moins 
costs and wages. This prospect, challen: 3 


and stimulating in itself, adds point to 
financial policy of your board, with wi. 
I feel sure stockholders will agree. 


It is perhaps unnecessary for me (to 
that great determination, wisdom and ™ 
tion are being shown by the chief exec: 
of the company, under the inspiring lc 
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ship and example of our deputy chairs.\9 
and managing director, Sir Kenneth Hi: as 
whose efforts are so well supported 6) 7 


Hector McNeil, the deputy managing ¢ 

tor. Indeed, I emphasise that throughou! ‘"< 
entire organisation there is outstanding 
and ability which, supplemented by a «°° 
sense of efficiency, pride in the comp2''y> 
achievements and progress, and loyalty 
its traditions, can but yield good resulls 


Our horizon is world-wide and we are "1u5 
sensitive to causes and effects far beyond ‘'¢ 
bounds of this country. Inevitably, ©” 
problems will arise and may occasion ad)‘ 
ments in our plans, but I have no doub: ©! 
over the years stockholders will have reso" 
to be. satisfied. 


THE 
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PHILIPS’ INCANDESCENT LAMP 


WORKS HOLDING COMPANY 
EINDHOVEN 












Annual Report and Accounts of the above-named company and of the Operating Company, Philips’ Incandescent Lamp Works, are 
now a ble in their English translation. The Holding Company owns f1.231,743,000 Ordinary shares of the Company out of a total of 
§.232.000.000 and f1.107,534,000 Preference shares out of the fi. 108,000,000 in issue. Below are given the Balance Sheet and Profit & Loss Account 
of the Operating Company as at 31st December, 1954. 








BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1954 
LIABILITIES 























Property. plant and equipment : Share capita! and reserves : 
at ref ent, valin@ \2% scud dude bas fi. 436,485,000 Ordinary share capital ............. fil. 232,090,000 
less de ation . saunas dae deme ences ss 226,255,000 fil. 210,230,000 6° Cum. part. pref. share capital.... ,, 108,000,000 
Seeder Share premium account ............ » 54,625,000 
Intangible Assets : _ Retained profit reserve.............. », 201,077,000 
Investments in and amounts due from ———____—. 
Associated ¢ ompanies cose ceeeereeess ” 618,026,000 fl. 595,792,000 
Sundry non-current assets .......... < a 2,978,000 Revaluation reserve ........... eeeee 5, 193,481,000 fl. 789,273,000 
Stocks eocheecemniegeeenleasiaite 
Raw s and semi-finished goods ,, 112,996,000 Sundry Provisions ..........csccees : » 97,933,000 
| US ..0ewttVcadécwksetxs ss 41,202,000 ,, 154,198,000 Long Term Liabilities : 
34°% 25 years’ unsecured debentures . fl. 71,250,000 
Debtors 34° 20 years’ unsecured dollar deben- 
Trad her Getdeare ao. Sivicd cas », 158,325,000 SU coh chine cbs a Gk cas pike hh ad » 19,000,000 
Prep: PENSES wacsvasaedaceaseas os 5,824,000 ,, 164,149,000 4° 25 years’ unsecured dollar deben- 
—__—_—. Wc sore cares fh bce cdeck Goat’ » 76,000,000 
Liquid Assets : Other long term liabilities ..... eesse 53 75,484,000 ,, 241,734,000 
Mark SCCUFITICS ..ccccceseoese ”? 214,336,000 Pe an te ee 
Ce sank and in hand ..cececces 95 116,101,000 ,, 137,437,000 Current Liabilities : 
i conan Creditors, incl. provision for taxation fl. 92,336,000 
Accrued CXPOMses . 26. ccesscscccees 17,728,000 ,, 110,064,000 









Profit Available for Distribution ...... » 48,014,000 


fl. 1,287,018,000 fl. 1,287,018,000 















PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1954 












Balance of Profit and Loss Account, including profits made by subsidiaries before deduction of the following items. . .. fl. 193,099,000 
Depre Of DLOROTRT2 WERE ME SUNOS Geidiides cv endeccs sas cdbadeon Ueswbls abd ededudes 2 BCb eS Sees fl. 22,644,000 
Intere GO... ad 3 vet n taal aketae etitatakh ab ain wba ee ea bs Bie eek Kee Sew Abdu eed seas ob age DEse scene aes we 99 8,972,000 
Payme Nethegigihteh Sees SIE S6 io b's Wh ASR USS 6 oan ceed nb chad 6caedcadeahs cdehevhaevdas e434s0 Cause » 21,707,000 ,, 53,323,000 






Freft available foe Gaeta Ge ie bch a cau 5 cb NweacWeccbdacescdehabcs cheabaccuheenesvastweesns eters 
Prov 1° Netherlands tax on profits 


CRORE REE EERE EERE EEE EERE EEO EEE EET EEHEE EEE EEE EERE HEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HH EEE EEE 





Profit to be Distributed — 











_ Shareholders, dividends at the rate of 7.6 per cent. per annum on the Cumulative Participating Preference 

Shares and 14 peg Cuaih; sia, os oa dic canedenwebecarcacqdeecc ¢sakvnnedhns hoses chads coeds’ osccdvedes fl. 40,700,600 
Board of Directors atid: Been CF DEGRORCMORE: cn ccccccecev dc cuts concen chet ee byeeCsnese subi ae esas dbl ecvesedieeien adits 3,522,844 
Personnel intereels ‘..seugetaypirgeresssssede Leadintedade nd heeee vueccetnns bs bv bapsanhat 6akeuampeetacednenebues coe gp =: 5, PO GZ 



















fl. 48,014,071 


The development of the Philips Group as a whole over the past eight years is shown in the following table published in the Annual Report 


and entitled ** Philips from 1947-1954,”” 
"7 1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 
In millions of guilders 













Sales 100d Nea e eae abouts See ee cia 7 MEE Ee . £ee- 2 982 830 651 497 
Prot before taxathom ; «Pasauslsucsyebs ob Wicks Usb lcupeste uovees : 231 172 143 144 102 52 42 42 
i relation to sales. ...,. 54 ses ig MBE Ried aed eSAk SHEL aetna cuanceds 119% 10.7% 104% 116% 104% 63% 65% 83% 
Net Profit for the FUME ic cosa sok bes ie cdbiwc Wah (oo votp cachet 119 88 64 63 48 16 12 21 
in elation to sales oP ce Salle ds alates WSS Hicks s Se voks bo ceunas ; 6.2% 5.5 % 4.6% 5.1 % 49 % 19% 18% 42 “ 
Profit re ed «sie eeenee eters ae thoes 71 51 33 39 30 3 ogi 14 
Dividend on ordinaty Siaetiies ied ves dacte sca snbsevacieseavecss’ 4% 14% 12% 12% 12% 9% 9% 9° 
Dividend on preference SHATED . occa ceseccvscocccecsecsevecccecee 16% 716% 12% 12% 12% 66% 66% 66% 
enttion ) property, plant and equipment ...................+- 5 144 82 113 3 1 2 6 33 
eprecialion of ; 64 59 3 " 
Fired assets, eer ee nee me atemiree cesses sts ccrStt gag: gaps. sae. gis aaa eee © Sig? ae / 
( urrent cts. ee are taeeeeme te nts ears 1 481 ' 378 ' 316 1,199 821 736 614 529 . j 
Current liabilities . . Lc ps cebsonsisey adhe aawesl tr iwecsdsetane! 1g CSE RRR 358 86-308. 256 «196 li 
Long-te M Hades isc ncpeaeinan Vatbes ohe her babes kersuse races 393 378 347 304 208 186 99 150 ey 
Re O'll ..... +. sedate cap eenG dee eid nasent esas exons . 1,029 949 902 868 641 600 574 456 } 
Kallos : 
Current assets to current liabiliti 2 Ht 
_ 5 te Mas thy nav ota cote ata aak ; 2.1 2.2 2.2 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.7 
Net worth to liabilities .2..,s.s0«.- forage ks ane ek ek eee ; 0.9 1.0 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.6 1.3 ie 
“umber of persons Qual vias dake Gilke s¢ssnacescevgersee' . 123,000 106,000 95,000 99,000 90,000 79,000 81,000 77,000 / 
Copies of the above Accounts may be obtained from the Company's British Fiscal Agents, 
PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON, & CO. LIMITED 


34, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


OUTSTANDING ADVANCE OF NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


The one hundred and nineteenth annual 
general meeting of The Northern Assurance 
Company, Limited, will be held on June Ist 
in Aberdeen. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, the Right Honourable 
Lord Glenconner, which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


Progress, indeed, continues to be the key- 
note of the Northern’s affairs, and I refer in 
particular to the very great increase in new 
life business that the Northern group assured 
last year. It is not, however, on the efforts 
of a single year that such results depend. 
They spring from policies and plans laid 
down in earlier years, by which the adminis- 
tration of the Northern group has been 
brought to a higher level of efficiency, its 
organisation improved and expanded, and its 
reputation with the public still more firmly 
consolidated. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Last year the life department again 
T 
ichieved a truly outstanding advance. New 


life sums assured by the Northern group as a 
whole increased by no less than 46 per cent, 
from £16,131,239 to £23,495,389. Such a 
rate of increase (it compares with a 23 per 
cent advance in 1953) is much above the 
general average. As recently as 1951, I may 
recall, our new life business amounted to 
£9,429,030. These figures provide remark- 
able evidence of the esteem in which 
Northern life policies are held. 


PENSIONS DEPARTMENT 


Towards this rapid progress by the life 
department, the pensions department has 
made an important contribution. It has 
vritten an increased volume of staff pension 
business, but its outstanding achievement 
last year was to arrange, in conjunction with 
two other companies, a scheme for a large 
industrial concern, involving some 40,000 
works employees. In its energy and versa- 
tility the pensions department is fulfilling our 
highest expectations. 

[tc is also encouraging to record a rapid 
expansion of life business in South Africa ; 
last year’s new business totalled £1,416,079, 
and was more than double that of the preced- 
ing year. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCHES 


The general insurance business of the 
Northern and its associates is conducted over 
the whole world, and there is no cause for 
dissatisfaction in the growth of premiums in 
the fire and accident branches. The fire 
account shows an increase from £8,823,585 
to £9,509,246, and accident premiums were 
almost a million pounds higher at £8,772,484. 
The underwriting results of last year’s fire 
account, however, were severely affected by 
losses caused by the succession of storms in 
the United States and Canada in the latter 
part of the year, and after making the usual 
conservative reserve of 50 per cent of pre- 
miums to cover unexpired risks, which 
absorbs an additional £342,831, the net profit 
is £151,573, compared with £685,642 for 
1953. In-the exceptional circumstances of 
last year this is a useful profit. 


Qur main preoccupation in the accident 
branch has been to secure a further improve- 
ment in the results of motor insurance busi- 
ness. This policy is proceeding satisfactorily, 


although in certain areas we have deliberately 
accepted some reduction in income with a 
view to improving the underwriting results. 
If our connections all over the world can 
balance their motor business with other more 
profitable classes of accident insurance, the 
outlook will be a good deal more hopeful 
than it has been for some years past. As it 
is, the accident account shows a more satis- 
factory profit of £184,839 against £99,389, 
whereas two years ago there was a loss. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


The marine account continues to reflect 
the difficulties of recent years. Last year’s 
premium income was_ reduced from 
£5,835,787 to £5,468,199, largely owing to 
the reduction in rates caused by international 
competition. But there was a welcome re- 
duction in casualties affecting large vessels, 
which had been particularly heavy in the 
early months of 1953, and so far the first 
year’s settlement of the 1954 account shows 
an improvement over that of the previous 
year. The final outcome will not be deter- 
mined for some time, and it must inevitably 
be affected by the rising cost of ship repairs. 
An earlier provision of £193,000 for excess 
profits tax is not now required, and this 
amount has therefore been credited to 
revenue account from which it was originally 
provided. The transfer to profit and loss 
account amounts to £311,668, compared 
with £296,494 in the 1953 accounts. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The transfers to profit and loss account 
from the fire, accident and marine accounts 
set out above total £648,080, against 
£1,081,525. Together with the gross invest- 
ment income on the shareholders’ funds 
(which has shown an appreciable increase 
from {£937,366 to £1,017,542) and other 
items, the Northern group’s gross _ profit 
amounts to £1,696,136, compared with 
£1,908,642 for 1953. Taxation at home and 
abroad has absorbed the slightly higher sutra 
of £1,078,035 (against £1,064,295) equivalent 
to nearly two-thirds of the total profit. The 
group’s net profit thus comes to £618,101, 
compared with £844,347 for the preceding 
year: of the year’s profit, £320,000 has 
been set aside to investment and contingency 
reserve, 

Shareholders look primarily to the invest- 
ment income earned on the non-life funds 
for their dividend prospects. After deduct- 
ing income tax, the shareholders’ net invest- 
ment income showed a satisfactory increase 
of nearly £50,000 from £524,534 to £573,768. 
Your directors have accordingly recom- 
mended a final dividend of 13s. 6d. on the 
ordinary shares, making a total distribution 
of 22s. for the year. This is 2s. more than 
the 1953 dividend and, if approved, will in- 
volve a further dividend on the participating 
preference shares of 11/7.701d. per share, 
to be paid with the half-yearly dividend due 
on July Ist. The total net cost of these divi- 
dends is £281,031 and after taking into 
account profits tax is handsomely covered by 
the net investment income. 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


The increase in the investment income of 
the shareholders’ funds that was secured last 
year reflects only one aspect—though an im- 
portant one—of our investment activities. A 
composite insurance group like the Northern, 


conducting life and general business, has a 
paramount duty to its policy holders of aij 
kinds. It must maintain its funds in com- 
plete integrity to meet life assurance policies 
as they become payable, and to cover with 
an unquestioned margin all claims that arise 
from its fire, accident and marine underwrit- 
ing. If the skill of the actuary and the experi- 
ence of the underwriter are essential to the 
progress of our undertaking, a farsighted 
investment policy is no less essential to its 
financial strength, 


I should like to draw attention to the 
growth of the investment funds for which the 
Northern group is responsible. At the end 
af last year, the book value of the Northern 
group’s stock exchange securities amounted 
to £44,317,319, compared with £40,032,907 
at the end of 1953. Security in investment 
policy can never be a passive matter. If it is 
true that there is a persistent tendency to- 
wards inflation in the world’s economic 
affairs today, an undue concentration on 
tixed interest securities, to the exclusion of 
equity shares, would fail to provide our par- 
ticipating policy holders and our shareholders 
with the useful element of protection that a 
well-balanced portfolio can provide. There 
is, of course, no inevitably right scale of pro- 
portions in which the various types of Stock 
Exchange securities should be combined by 
an Office such as ours. These are questions 
that must rest, in the end, on experience and 
the prudent assessment of the many complex 
factors both in the investment markets and in 
the needs of the different classes of insurance 
funds. 


LONG-TERM EXPECTATIONS 


Successful investment policy in the insur- 
ance business is not to be measured by the 
outcome of a single year ; premiums that are 
entrusted to us by life policy holders must 
usually be invested over a period of many 
years to build up the funds from which 
claims are paid. There is a continuing need 
throughout the life of each policy to invest 
each premium to obtain the best return that 
is consistent with security, avoiding discerni- 
ble risks but taking advantage of promising 
investment opportunities as they arise. We 
are not alone in the insurance business in 
giving greater weight in our investment 
thinking to the long-term expectations ol 
sound industrial ordinary shares, and the 
prospect of a gradually improving income 
from them, But in investment policy there 
can be no preconceived or hard and fast line, 
as recent events have’ again proved ; only by 
constant watchfulness as conditions change 
can the maximum security and the bes! 
return be secured. 


We have, too, another responsibility in out 
investment policies. That js to take our share 
in directing an important -part of the stream 
of national savings into productive industry 
This aim, so essential to the progress of the 
British economy, is in our view no less 10 
the ultimate advantage of our policy holders 
also. 


_In this continuing work, we pause momien- 
tarily at the end of each year to measure Our 
growth and progress. The scale of achieve- 
ment continues to be most impressive and for 
this we have to acknowledge our debt to the 
staff, in this country and overseas, whox 
loyal service and devoted work are the fout- 
dation of the Northern group’s reputation 
and expansion. The burden that falls upo* 
them should not be underrated because it 8 
so efficiently carried. 
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ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


N.V. KONINKLIJKE NEDERLANDSCHE PETROLEUM MAATSCHAPPIJ 
(Founded in 1890) 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, JUNE 1, 1965 
























































=— "MPs BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1954 it geo 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Investment f Capital Shares and Surplus: f 
Group COMpanieS «3 5-2.+0. seen ees entesseeeses 1,297 ,598,973 Ordinary Share Capital .......ceseeeeeceeeneeee 2,998,560,0 00 
N.V, Nederlandse Olie Maatschappij.......-.-.++- 1,410,000 Of whieh unissued. .cccccd ci vescvccccededvccce 1,782,134,400 
1,299,008,973 1,216,365,600 
Current Assets s ; 4° Cumulative Preference Share Capital .-........ 1,500,000 
Receivables from Group Companies : Capital Surplus (as per Article 4 of the Articles of 
Dividends ...ccsesccecccccccccencsscesescece 105,336,000 Association) ....... ghdenGecdcesseduvinadeecaae 22,300,370 
Supplementary AMOUNES .. 66... cece eee eeeeee d 17,986,295 ee Perry a ea eee Pere re ee ee 99,976,069 
Other Receivables... ..ceeeceeeseeeeeeeeeeeeees ° 14,487,101 Earned Surplus (before deducting proposed dividends) 224,799,714 
Marketable SecuritieS 2... esecceececececssecees a TT aacans —_—___— 
Cab st Bambee <4 oF te soeeks pacsabcaesicvews ; 024, 1,564,941,753 
—_—---— Current Liabilities : —__—. 
280,947,476 Accounts payable and sundry accruals ........... ‘ 4,928,639 
_—_ Unclaimed dividends payable ............-..2--e% 5,012,414 
Amounts held for shareholders in respect of 1947 issue 5,073,643 
FOO EE SEWN Sh ecak ioe dis eckv andes anuee< — 
— Interest on 34% Convertible Debentures 
15,014,696 
1,579,956,449 1,579,956,449 
STATEMENT OF INCOME 1954 STATEMENT OF EARNED SURPLUS 1954 
INCOME 
Frem Group Companies : f Dace, Dentenine Of POGR oi ic idis cc duds cdeie ndas ad 191,401,265 
PRVEGENGS 0. cc clsadcodad eee 6 CkSWSRCES cabs eee C6 171,354,843 Add: 
Supplementary Amounts ,..........ceeceececeees 29,869,664 Transferred from Statement of Income.............. 195,237,673 
Other Income, principally interest on marketable ———— 
SUUINS . 2. 00:0 RadaeER ENS Rin week Rae SEES 2,603,228 386,638,938 
203,827,735 || Deduct: 
——__—_ Distributions in respect of preceding financial year: 
EXPENSES Cash Dividends: 
Administrative and General Expenses ............4+ 3,761,997 Peweenes GHA cis cstecccaceccesvencsbenss 60,000 
Interest on | c be mtu 8 ea oats a ak Oe — Ordinary Shares _ seeseese oop ecececcerscccecs 162,182,080 
Losses on and Adjustment to market values of market- Less: Cash Dividends prior years forfeited by 
«i le securities 320 oe ee, eee ce ae PGND cv acchun ts beck cactbanwede ewes (402,856) 
MCCHANICOUS . ccc eccar nee ebed secures Cees «608 4¥e be ;Vo ce naasNe 
161,839,224 
4,487,900 
—_——_———— POON: CO OE SNE wa wack vaend NOS 6 saNadeedesten ~ 924,799,714 
noms for the year. .ij<a9s snk ino banshee bar os 199,339,835 ee 
Less: Directors’ and Managing Directors’ share in Profit Proposed distributions in respect of the financial year 
mi virtue of article 36, under 5, of the Articles of 1954: 
Association, if the proposed distribution of profit is POGMIOCE SOMEONE Ben kee Kes bens peinacessdened 60,000 
EC ... sca cbs akc ceca Sa ke kOe ae ke 4,102,162 Creamery Ghaites 369 nok é. cincedc dives dsatnnecdsy 194,618,496 
1o be transferred to Statement of Earned Surplus.... 195,237,673 194,678,496 
Ihe Hague, April, 1955. eae Se 
, . The Board of Directors: 
}. B. At 6. KESSLER, Chairman. W. H. VAN LEEUWEN The Managing Directors: 
J. KL¢ PPER, E. J. IJZERMAN, W. H. DE MONCHY, C. J. J. H. LOUDON, General Managing Director. 
LOLLOT UES URY, F. Q. DEN HOLLANDER, J. LUYTEN H. BLOEMGARTEN 
: : o NHEIM, M. P. L, STEENBERGHE, B. Tu. W. VAN F. A. C. GUEPIN 
ASSF , Z. S 


PRINCIPAL POINTS 
The income of Royal Dutch Petroleum 


( l ny tor r . 

< ein 1954 of fis. 199,339,835 (as against 

sa 29,056 109 for 1953) allows the payment of 

rte vidend of 4 per cent. on the cumulative pre- 
hee shi 


© capital of fis. 1,500,000 and of 16 


le se: oe ordinary share capital of fis. 
1954. . 7 outstanding on ’3lst December, 
payable > ludes 6 per cent. already made 
vo’ @S titerim dividend in January, 1955. 
niet _Duteh/Shell Group of Companies 
Markets and < leading | position in the world 
Wide increased a,, of “Shell” products world 


Pia during 1954, 

TOK ( ‘ : . 

inchuding ' crude oil and natural gasoline, 

supply ® jantities received under special 

arms ot " Toe nounted to over 640 million 

atrels in 195 — as against some 610 million 

The Groun, n, ; 

of Some 610. processed in its refmeries a total 

to a daily 'm'hon barrels of crude oil, equivalent 

barrels, or nearly @ of more than 1.8 - million 
> &F Dearly 9 per cent. more than in 1953. 


The total owned and chartered tonnage of 
vessels of 2,000 dwt. and over operated by Group 
Companies amounted to about 7.1 million tons, 
about one-third of which were owned and the 
balance chartered. Eleven 18,000 ton and three 
15,000 ton tankers were delivered by the builders 
during the course of 1954. 

As on previous occasions, the Annual Report 
of Royal Dutch Petreleum Company will include 
financial statements of the Royal Dutch/Shell 
Group of Companies. 

The Net income of the Group for 1954 amounted 
to £134 million (£130 million in 1953). 

Sales proceeds and other income 
£1,850 million (£1,700 million in 1953). 

Capital expenditures for 1954 were £226 mil- 
lion, a continuation of the high rate of capital 
investment necessary to meet the expansion of 
the Group’s business. During the past four 
years capital expenditures have aggregated {800 
million. In addition, during 1954, a further £19 
million -was invested in companies in which the 
Group interest is 50 per cent. or less, 


totalled 


OF INTEREST IN THE ANNUAL 


SCHEPERS 





REPORT FOR 19 ie ons 


Cash and securities amounted to £346 million 
at the end of 1954, compared with £315 million 
in the previous year. Liabilities for tax pay- 
ments also increased, from £115 million in 1953 
to £129 million in 1954. 

Sales taxes, excise duties and similar levies 
collected and paid by the Group to Governments 
totalled £406 million, an increase of £58 million 
over 1953. 

From the Net Income of £134 million, dividends 
have been declared in respect of the year 1954 to 
the parent companies, viz. Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Company and The “ Shell” Transport & Trading 
Company, Limited, of {26.8 million (for 1953 
£22.2 million). The balance has been retained 
in the business. 


Copies of the full report and accounts can 
be obtained free of charge from N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons, New Court, St. Swithin’s 
Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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LONDON AND MANCHESTER ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The eighty-sixth annual meeting of the 
London and Manchester Assurance Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on May 11, 1955, 
at the chief office, Finsbury Square, London, 
E.C.2. The chairman, Lord Grantchester, 
OBE, presiding, said: 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 


The accounts for the period March 25, 
1954, to December 31, 1954, and the direc- 
tors’ report, have been before you for some 
weeks and I assume that you would wish 


me ?t 


me to take them as read. 


Before I comment on the accounts perhaps 
I should refer to the fact that, as I indicated 
last year, the necessary resolution to sub- 
divide the shares has been placed on the 

enda of this meeting. A desire for this 
ub-division has been widely expressed by 
1areholders and by. making the shares more 
readily marketable the number of potential 
int may well be increased. We also 
ntend to follow the modern practice of dis- 
pensing with the distinctive numbering of 

I should mention one other matter arising 
out of the directors’ report. The change of 
the date for the end of the company’s year 
to December 3lst created a small problem in 
relation to the transfers to the pension fund. 
In order to avoid complications and any 
possible small unfairness to any member of 
the staff it was decided to leave the pension 
fund year unaltered. - Your directors have 
consequently agreed to make an allocation 
for the period from January Ist to March 
24th immediately after the annual general 
meeting in each year on account of the 
transfer for the year then current. The 
present accounts, of course, include only a 
proportionate amount appropriate to the 
period under review. 

The accounts record continued progress 
and the increase in the funds of over £2 
million during this period of approximately 
nine months is only a little less than the 

during the preceding full year. 


There is an increase in premium income in 


iil branches. We should like to express our 
grateful thanks to the directors, management 
and staff of the County Fire Office for the 
willing assistance they have given our staff in 
the complicated problems of fire and accident 


I am glad to be able to report that 
nortality continues to be favourable and 


xpenses steady. 


FUNDS 


It may be useful if I say a few words about 

funds which are sometimes the subject 
itened comment even by some who 
know better, 





£52 million sounds a large sum of money 
if it is not related to the liabilities of the 
company. If we have large funds we have 
also large liabilities and obligations to our 
policy holders The assets which are behind 
the funds cannot be made-subject to outside 
control without detriment to the policy 
holders, It is upon this time honoured prin- 
ciple of providing for liabilities that confi- 
dence has been built. We sell a promise to 
pay at a future date or upon an event in the 
future the date of which is uncertain. If 
there were not absolute confidence that we 
should neither fail to meet our obligations 


LORD GRANTCHESTER’S SPEECH 


nor prevaricate we should soon cease to 
exist as a Company. 

It is of the utmost importance to the 
millions of citizens who are policy holders in 
insurance companies to understand what is 
involved in any proposal to take over or even 
to interfere on any pretext with the assets or 
with the investment of the funds which are 
held for the due payment of the claims as 
they arise on their death or on the maturity 
of their policies. 


INVESTMENTS AND BONUSES 


The present accounts show a reduction of 
nearly £4 million in Government and 
Government guaranteed securities and in- 
creases of £1 million in loans on rates, £3 
million in debentures and preference shares 
and £14 million in equities, our holding of 
which at the date of these accounts totalled 
approximately £9 million. 

It is satisfactory to record that the balance 
sheet values of the Stock Exchange securities 
as at December 3lst last were in total less 
than their market value without recourse to 
the invesments reserve fund. 


The increase in the gross rate of interest 
earned from £4 14s. 3d. per cent per annum 
to £4-17s. 4d. per cent per annum in the 
industrial branch and from £4 13s. 1ld. per 
cent per annum to £4 l6s. 10d. per cent per 
annum in the ordinary branch is one of the 
results of the redistribution of the assets from 
which the full benefit had not been reaped at 
the date to which these accounts were made 
up, 

“he increases in bonuses recommended 
this year will, I am sure, be welcome to all. 
They are pointers of good omen and a recom- 
mendation for saving through our policies. 
The bonus additions are one of the advan- 
tages that make the particular method of 
saving which we offer through our policies 
specially attractive. 

It is surprising that discrimination against 
dividends is continued and to hear renewed 
the advocacy in some circles of equity divi- 
dend limitation by government action. 
Nothing could be more detrimental to bonus 
prospects. Increased equity dividends should 
be one of the normal results of the expansion 
of an industry quite apart from any leeway 
which has to be made up on adjustment to 
current replacement costs. The very con- 
tinuance of a business is ultimately threatened 
if it cannot earn an adequate return on the 
capital necessary to provide replacement at 
current values. All those who~work in 
industry and who invest their savings in 
policies, which either by contract or custom 
share in profits, benefit from any higher 
equity dividends we receive. 

It is particularly important to all policy 
holders that the purchasing value of money 
should not be further reduced. The con- 
tinuing high level of Government expenditure 
at nearly £5,000 million per annum, which is 
a main source of inflationary pressure, is 
therefore a matter which calls for new and 
rigorous examination. 


It is sometimes said that insurance com- 
panies in their cautious investment policy do 
not contribute sufficiently to industrial expan- 
sion. It may interest you to know that during 
the period under review your company has 
found no less than £14 million for investment 
in new issues, with an additional amount for 
new houses erected and purchased under our 
house-purchase scheme. 


DIVIDEND 


Your directors recommend a divi i-n4 
which—related as it is to a period of ap; 
mately three-quarters of a year—show 
increase in the annual rate. 


In the current year your directors pr: 
to institute the practice of paying an i: 
dividend on November 30th in each 
a step which I know shareholders 


welcome. 


SAVING FOR RETIREMENT 


We are living in a rapidly changing 
In many countries men are trying to ca 
in the short space of a generation wi 
thousand years of material progress wh 
largely passed them by and to whi 
have contributed very little. But the | 
change—though less perceptible to us 
country which has led in many fields 
very great. I am only going to mentio ) 
aspect—one with which we are vitall: 
cerned: as a result of medical disc 
people are living longer. The elderly p: 
tion in this country today is seven n 
There is one elderly person to eve: 
active persons, and soon there will bx 
elderly person to every three wo 
whereas a few years ago the ratio w 
elderly person to every ten working. 
more than we can expect that every 
active men and women will be able ry 
the burden of one elderly person, and 
for that person, adequate comfort 
alternative is that everyone while he o 
is still active should put aside someth 
old age. After all, it is easier to make l2 
sacrifice in those days when just to be young 
brings so much pleasure than to go without 
that extra comfort which is needed in ‘ver 
years. 


The level of wages today has risen to 
peak. Now is the time to take out a n ic 
larger policy and so make sure of that i 
comfort, peace of mind and independe: 
retirement, and it should be a matt yf 
pride to do so. In this matter, every m 
of the staff of the company has a duty to 
perform to put this story over. We mus 
engage in a campaign of more in ! 
tive selling in which I appeal to 
one connected with the company 
part. 


STAFF 


4 


May I say how glad I am to find ‘ha! 
members of the staff are taking a 
interest in the reports of these annual ¢ i 
meetings. I have used these occasion. ! 
only to pay a tribute to all the staff 
their efforts have contributed to the 
before you but to try to send them a 
message. I think this is particularly )- 
priate because here anything I : is 
reinforced with the added authority 
ladies and gentlemen, who collectively 
tute the company, which the managen<4 
whether at the top or in the smallest 4 
alike, are proud to serve. This year | 
to emphasise that responsibility for mo" ‘3° 
ment runs right through the company. + °°’ 
member of the staff of this company °” 
something to manage and good miniic 
ment can only be achieved in prt 
if this responsibility is recognised n° 
accepted. 


A general increase in basic salaric: = 
recently granted after negotiation with (e 


iit 
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saff union. It is mow the turn of every 
member of the staff to respond by making 
a spec effort to expand the company’s 
business. They will, I am sure, also derive 
intense sfaction from the realisation that 
when < z in so many homes they carry 
mes which, if heeded, particularly if 
old enough to press for larger 
| go far to remove anxiety for the 
retirement is due or should 
ike the breadwinner in his work- 
There is a vast field for increase 
n all branches and I am sure you 
h us in wishing our staff every 
their efforts. With the willing 
if all we confidently hope to be 
before you next year an even 
ory report, 


The t and accounts were adopted. 





| SCOTTISH UNION 
ND NATIONAL 
.ANCE COMPANY 


(CORD LIFE FIGURES 


TI 
INS 


INCREASED BUSINESS IN ACCIDENT 
AND MARINE DEPARTMENTS 


SATISFACTORY INVESTMENT 
POSITION 


MR CHARLES F. J. YOUNGER’S 


REVIEW 
The - hundred and thirtieth annual 
general mecting of the company was held at 
Edinburgh on May 11th. 
The following is an extract from the state- 
ment made by the chairman, Mr Charles 


F. J. Younger, DSO, TD, circulated with the 
iccounts for the year 1954: 

The tors have in mind that, at some 

ture . it may be desirable to obtain a 

new ar p-to-date Act of Parliament and at 


report il 


the same time to revise the company’s capital 
structur With this in view the position of 
the cor y's published reserves has been 
eview d after giving effect to various 
emendm including the adjustment of the 
additional provision in the fire fund and the 
elimina of the contingencies reserve, the 
general reserve of the parent company is now 
£1,201 nd the group general reserve is 
ti U,! 

The 1 life business completed after 


Ceduction of reassurances was more than 


for the first time in the history of 
the com , while the life and annuity fund 
crea y approximately £1,750,000 and 
‘ £20 million. The pension side 

‘ Iie Dus:ness continues to expand success- 
lespite the importance of this 
the principal objective in the 
nent remains to increase steadily 
ind amount of ordinary indi- 
‘ssurance contracts sold to the 
through our valued agency 
throughout the country. The 
the rate of the interim bonus 
with-profits policies to 36s. per 
s that, in the absence of any 





oe “rcumstances, this type of policy 
Mould a 1 to those who wish both an 
“surance and an investment, 
on Prcmium income in the fire depart- 
; sellers: ‘e year 1954 exceeded £5 million, 
oo” fully £438,000 compared with 
ioe » due to the decision to discon- 
rishe a ‘Cerwriting of certain unprofitable 
lea hy claims experience was not so 
: os “S it was in 1953 by reason of 


crious hurricanes which took 


place last year in the Eastern States of 
the USA. 


The premium income in the accident and 
general account increased to £1,811,431 and 
the sum of £79,527 has been transferred to 
the profit and loss account. Although the 
home motor account cannot yet be considered 
satisfactory, the motor account as a whole 
produced a profit. 

In the marine department a small increase 
took place in the premium income, and a 
gratifying decrease in claims settled resulted 
in an increased transfer to the profit and loss 
account, 


_ The past year has been satisfactory in rela- 
tion to the company’s investments and their 
values showed a substantial appreciation over 
book values. The net rate of interest earned 
after deduction of income tax on the life and 
annuity fund increased from £3 15s. 6d. per 
cent to £4 Os. Id. per cent. During 1954 we 
have invested more largely in industrial 
securities. We have also extended our lend- 
ing business and begun a house purchase 
scheme in conjunction with endowment 
assurance. 


The directors felt that at the present time 
it would not be appropriate to suggest any 
further increase in the dividend, and recom- 
mended that a dividend of 8s. on the “A” 
shares and 30s. on the “B” shares be 
confirmed. 


The chairman paid tribute to all the offi- 
cials and members of the staff at home and 
overseas who have given whole-hearted ser- 
vice to the company during the past year and 
to all members of local boards and agents at 
home and abroad who have continued to give 
the company their valuable support. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE RHEOSTATIC 
COMPANY 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on May 6th at Slough, 
Mr M. J. Gartside, BSc (Eng), MIEE, ACGI, 
ACCS (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review for the year ended September 30, 
1954: 


The board is able to show a satisfactory 
advance in the progress of your company. 


The turnover increased in the home and 
export markets and the net profit before 
taxation was substantially higher at £151,426 ; 
after taxation the final net profit is £67,065 
compared with last year’s figure of £51,152. 
The board recommends a final dividend of 
15 per cent (less tax), which brings the total 
distribution to 22} per cent compared with 
20 per cent last year. 


Your company has a very full order book 
and there is a considerable world-wide 
demand for Satchwell thermostats and instru- 
ments for use in domestic electric water 
heaters and cookers and for the control of oil 
and gas burners, coal stokers and central 
heating equipment. Subject to no unforeseen 
difficulties arising your board believes that the 
past year’s results can be maintained for the 
current year. 


Your board has decided to recommend that 
the authorised capital of the company be 
increased from £400,000 to £650,000 by the 
creation of additional ordinary shares, and 
that reserves be capitalised and applied in 
paying up in full bonus shares which will 
be distributed to ordinary stockholders in 
the proportion of three new shares for every 
five 4s. stock units held. 


The report was adopted. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The annual general meeting of the Alliance 
Assurance Company Limited will be held on 
June Ist in London. 


The following are extracts from the 
review of the report and accounts for the 
year 1954, circulated by the chairman, Mr 
Anthony G. de Rothschild : 


I am glad to be able to report that the 
company had a satisfactory year in 1954, the 
total premium income in the fire, accident 
and marine departments having increased from 
£13,485,484 to £14,301,704. This expan- 
sion in income was accompanied by a small 
increase in the total underwriting surplus 


which, after providing for unexpired 
liabilities, rose from £1,505,493 to 
£1,533,389. 

Life Department: The net new sums 


assured completed during the year amounted 
to £10,077,720 as compared with £8,532,922 
in the previous year. This satisfactory 
increase may be taken, I think, to reflect 
the welcome expansion which took place in 
the National Savings during the year. 


During the year the life and annuity 
funds increased from (£28,857,303 to 
£30,468,661. 


Fire Department: The net premiums in 
this department rose from {5,875,913 to 
£6,214,273 and claims from {2,044,971 to 
£2,466,077. 

The business both at home and overseas 
expanded satisfactorily and each section con- 
tributed to the surplus mentioned above. 


Marine Department: The net premium 
income showed a further decline from 
£2,257,546 to £2,159,164. 


The underwriting account for 1952 has 
now been closed with a balance of £305,979. 
Of this amount £180,384 was required to 
settle claims arising from previous years’ 
accounts leaving £125,595 available for 
transfer to the profit and loss account. 


This is in contrast to the position arising 
from the closing of the year 1951 when, as 
you know, it was necessary to transfer 
£74,171 from profit and loss in order to 
maintain the “ reserve for previous years ” at 
the figure of £425,000. 


Accident Department: In this department 
the net premiums amounted to £5,928,267 
compared with £5,352,025 and after provid- 
ing for unexpired liability, the surplus 
amounted to £649,547. 


As last year the expansion in the depart- 
ment’s figures extended to all classes of busi- 
ness both at home and abroad. 


Trustee Department: The total fees 
received during 1954 amounting to £25,040 
showed an increase of £3,037 over those for 
the previous year. 


Investment Department: The interest 
income for 1954 was. improved by further 
increases in equity dividends and by the 
possibility of investing new money (includ- 
ing a larger proportion than hitherto in 
equities) on favourable terms. As a result 
the average gross income yield on the life 
and annuity funds (ignoring any increments 
on redemption) increased from £4 lls. Id. 
per cent to £4 15s. 3d. per cent. 


Profit and Loss Account: The profit of 
the group, after making provision for taxa- 
tion and other outgoings, you will see 
amounts to £1,335,298 which is slightly more 
than that for the previous year which was 


£1,299,463. 


As you are aware, the board °.as decided to 
declare a final dividend at the :ate of 1s. 9d. 
per share. 
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PHC@ENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY 


IMPRESSIVE STRENGTH OF FINANCIAL POSITION 


COLONEL THE HONOURABLE J. J. ASTOR ON HIGHLY 


COMPETITIVE 


The 173rd annual general meeting of 
Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited, will 
be held on June Ist at Phoenix House, King 
William Street, London, E.C.4. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Colonel The Honour- 
able J. J. Astor, on the directors’ report and 
statement of accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1954: 


Since our last annual general meeting we 
have been privileged to appoint to the board 
Field Marshal Lord Alexander of Tunis, 
whose services to the nation in sO many 
varied fields are widely known. We welcome 
this distinguished colleague. 


A further matter which I am pleased to 
record is the appointment during the year 
of our managing director, Sir Edward Fer- 
guson, as a deputy chairman. 


the most troublesome problems 
with which we had to contend in 1954 were 
the abnormally heavy weight of windstorm 
laims in North America and the intensifica- 
tion of competition in all classes of business 
in all areas in which we operate. The former 
has never been greater in our long experience 
ind in common with all companies writing 
insurance in the United States, we have 
readily met the spate of claims that 
upon us. We recognise that in 
s of economic and industrial expan- 
sion throughout the world, coupled with a 
tendency towards more frequent catastrophes, 
we must be more than ever prepared for a 
recurrence of large aggregate losses. The 
importance of maintaining adequate free re- 
‘rves against these elements of uncertainty 
has always been an essential and important 
principle in our company, and the strength 
of our reserves is impressive. 





des« so ded 


these 





In highly competitive conditions at home 
and abroad, we have written a satisfactory 
total of premiums in the fire, accident and 
marine departments, and of a new business 
in the life department. The profits earned 
in the fire, accident and marine revenue 
accounts produced in the aggregate 
£1,109,000 for transfer to the profit and loss 
account. A record profit was earned in the 
accident department. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The results of the fire department after 
five years, in which the transfer to profit 
and loss account averaged over 8 per cent of 
the premiums written, show a sharp decline 
from that satisfactory level. Twelve months 
ago I referred to an unprecedented sequence 
of windstorms in the United States and their 
effect upon our fire department results in 
that important territory, but I did not antici- 
pate that in 1954 similar unfortunate occur- 
rences occasioned by the elements would be 
of even greater magnitude and severity. The 
destruction caused by the hurricanes was 
widespread and, in common with all other 
insurance companies, the “ Phenix” 
suffered severely under policies extended to 
cover this peril. Up to the end of last year 
we had received notification of some 25,000 
individual claims in the United States. 
Insurance losses as a whole have been 
estimated at $250 million, or £90 million. 
There is some comfort in the fact that as 
from the beginning of this year the premiums 
required for extended coverage in thé States 


CONDITIONS 


particularly affected by the first of the hurri- 
canes were substantially increased. 


However, our operations in the United 
Kingdom provided us again with a satisfac- 
tory ratio of profit. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The accident premiums at £18,307,000 
show a moderate increase of £624,000, 
thus continuing the slower rate of pro- 


gress evident in the figures for 1953. The 
advance, which is well distributed both 
geographically and by classes of risk, owes 
little, if anything, to inflationary influences 
and premium gains could only be accom- 
plished in the face of strong competition. To 
illustrate the remarkable growth of our 
accident business during the last decade it 
may be of interest to note that five years 
ago the premium income was £9,669,000, 
and in 1944 was only £4,058,000. 

This year’s account, with a welcome im- 
provement in the loss ratio, has enabled us 
to produce the satisfactory profit of £673,000. 
Each of the three major divisions of the busi- 
ness—Home, United States and General 
Foreign—has contributed substantially to 
this profit. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The past year has again shown steady pro- 
gress in- the life department and the new 
business completed amounted to £7,264,000. 
This achieves a record for the company for 
the fifth year in succession. The funds have 
risen by over £2 million to more than £33 
million and the premium income, including 
that from the important pensions side of the 
business, has increased by more than 
£160,000 to a total of nearly £3,500,000. 
The claims experience continues to be 
favourable and is well within the mor- 
tality assumptions used in calculating the 
liabilities. 


The gross rate of interest earned on the 
life funds over the past year was £4 17s. 7d. 
per cent and the corresponding net rate 
£3 8s. 7d. per cent. It is pleasing to report 
that both these rates are considerably higher 
than before the war, the gross rate, in fact, 
being the highest for the past 20 years. 


At the end of 1955 the quinquennial 
valuation of the “Phoenix” fund will take 
place for the purpose of allocation of a bonus 
on with-profit policies. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The marine department premium income 
of £2,173,000 is somewhat lower than it was 
in 1953, but fortunately the claims trend was 
favourable and indicates the selective quality 
of our business. 

The disastrous possibilities of uncontrolled 
rate cutting have so far been avoided. As I 
said last year, “so long as these unstable 
conditions prevail it will be the policy of our 
underwriting, whilst endeavouring to preserve 
our portfolio as far as possible, not to look 
upon the maintenance of premium income as 
the primary feature of our programme.” This 
will remain our policy. 

After transferring the sum of £300,000 to 
profit and loss account, the marine fund 
represents 176 per cent of the premium 
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income, which is 11 cent greater than 
the previous year and 1s an indication of the 
strength of our resources. 


PROFIT AND LOSS: ACCOUNT 


The profit and loss account shows thar the 
aggregate profit transferred from the revenue 
accounts amounted to over £1,171,000. To 
that has to be added the substantial income 
earned on interest, dividends and rents, 
£919,000—an increage of £71,000 in the year, 
a very pleasing achievement to report. 


The last increase in our dividend was two 
years ago and, having carefully reviewed all 
considerations, your directors are pleased to 
recommend that the dividend payable in 1955 
should be increased by 3s. to 20s. per share. 
This will call for an amount of £577,875 net 
of tax and will leave a balance to carry for- 
ward of £2,534,697, an increase of £385,075 
over the amount carried forward last year. 


In the consolidated balance sheet you will 
observe that the total assets of the company 
now amount to £83,389,000. 


I would like to express my appreciation of 
the valuable assistance I have received during 
the year from all members of the board and 
particularly from the managing director, also 
from the manager, the other members of the 
executive, the directors of our associated com- 
panies, and the members of our local boards. 


Also I commend to you the work of the 
branch managers, imspectors, staffs and 
agents, at home and overseas. 


ELLIOTF BROTHERS 
(LONDON) LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES 


The thirty-eighth annual general mecting 
of Elliott Brothers (London) Limited will 
be held on June 2nd in London. 


The following is an extract from the state 
ment by the chairman, Mr R. E. F. de 
Trafford, OBE, for 1954: 


The consolidated profit before taxation has 
risen from £142,802 in 1953 to £222,878 in 
1954, due in part to growth of our various 
activities and in part to a continued improve- 
ment in manufacturing methods 


The company’s process control section has 
benefited substantially from the acquisition ot 
assets and goodwill of Bristol’s Instrument 
Company Limited, whose instruments added 
to our own range enable us to offer a unique 
service in automation. 

We have recently formed a new division 
to deal with nucleonic instrumentation, Your 
company has been entrusted with important 
projects for Government departments. W ork- 
ing in close collaboration with Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation, your company has 
established a position as a prominent manu- 
facturer of aviation instruments. 


Your directors propose the payment of 3 
final ordinary dividend of 12 per cent which, 
together with the interim dividend represents 
an effective rate of 16} per cent on our 
present capital. 

In view of our present programme [of 
buildings and plant and equipment and of 
the continued increase in. work-in-prog'css. 
the board have been giving consideration [0 
the question of raising additional sire 
capital. No decisions have yet been made, 
but I hope to have something to say on this 
subject at the annual genera} meeting 0? 
June 2nd next. 


As far as the current year is concerned, 
business is good and the state of our order 
book remains high. Your board is hopeful 
that our profits will show some further im 
provement. 
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§T. HELENA GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED WORKING PROFIT 


SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 


MR J. S. WALKER’S ADDRESS 


Mr J. S. Walker, the chairman of the com- 
pany, in addressing members at the annual 
genera] meeting held at Johannesburg on 
April 28, 1955, referred with deep regret to 
the death on November 5, 1954, of Mr P. M. 
Anderson, who had been chairman of the 
company since its inception, 


He stated that the tonnage milled in 1954 
was 1,041,000 tons, representing an increase 
of 242,000 tons as compared with 1953. The 
yield at 4.52 dwt per ton showed an improve- 
ment of 0.46 dwt so that notwithstanding the 
disappearance of the premium on gold sold 
for industrial and artistic purposes the 
revenue per ton milled increased by 5s. 5d. 
While there were increases in European and 
native earnings and railage rates and in the 
cost of stores and electric power, working 
costs fell from 42s. 9d. per ton milled to 
4]s. 10d. mainly due to development charges 
and overhead expenses being spread over the 
greater tonnage. 

The improvement in tonnage milled and 
yield, together with the fall in working costs, 
lead to a substantial increase in the working 
profit which totalled £757,917 as compared 
with £330,348 for 1953. The net profit was 
£686,911 


As the remaining capital funds became 
absorbed during the year £103,173 was 
appropriated for capital expenditure which 
totalled £391,976; £40,000 “was transferred 
to loan redemption reserve and the carry 
forward was {£648,902 as compared with 
{105,164 for the year before. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The total development footage drivén 
was 48,295 feet, and of the 21,085 feet on 
Basal Reef and sampled 12,990 feet, or 62 per 
cent, proved payable, averaging 13.0 dwt over 
31 inches, equivalent to 402  inch-dwt. 
Although there was a decrease in the footage 
sampled the percentage payability and the 
value showed satisfactory improvements over 
the 1953 figures, due partly to continuing 
good development results in the northern 
Portion of the mine. 


The ore reserve increased by 750,000 tons 
to 27500 san ai 
0 2,/30,000 tons. The value was 0.6 dwt 


hich 


‘ener at 5.9 dwt and the estimated stoping 
wicth increased from 51 to 55 inches. 

; During the first quarter of 1955 working 
“Suits Continued to improve steadily. The 


ore 


we milled totalled 308,000 tons and the 
: ‘Ming proit was £329,578. Development 
Solage totalled 13,563 feet, of which 4,755 


leet were on Basal Reef and sampled, dis- 
Ciosing 2.810 feet 59 

erating ita ect OF S59 per cent payable, 
ae 12.3 dwt over 34 inches, equivalent 
41/7 inch-dwt. 


DIAMOND DRILLING PROGRAMME 


ean diamond drilling programme men- 
ml at the previous annual meeting was 
ste of 4, Su 08 1954. Following this the 


: € new vertical circular shaft, No. 2 
— which was required to serve the north- 
selected Portion of the property, had been 
= a age collar and the foundations for 
had oe equipment needed for sinking 
being wna ompleted. Good progress was 

g ith the erection of the neces- 


s Made Ww 
Ty buildings and headgear and it was 





expected that sinking would start about the 
middle of this year. The shafi should inter- 
sect the Basal Reef Horizon at 2 depth of 
about 4,000 feet and it was intended to 


carry it down to a final depth of about 
5,500 feet. 


In view of the satisfactory development 
results the capacity of the reduction plant 
was being increased by a further 25,000 tons 
per month to over 125,000 tons per month 
and it was anticipated that the extension 
should be completed by the end of the current 
year. After No. 2 Shaft had been completed 
it was proposed to increase the reduction 
plant by a further 25,000 tons per month to 
over 150,000 tons per month. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The cost of the new shaft and the exten- 
sions to the reduction plant were to be 
financed out of profits which the mine should 
be able comfortably to provide over the 
period. This programme would involve an 
expenditure of about £44 million and it 
was anticipated that about one-third of the 
amount would be expended in 1955, the 
balance being spread much more lightly over 
the following four or five years. 


The chairman added that in opening up 
the first mine in a new field the problems 
the company had had to overcome were 
many and difficult. In addition, in the 
early years, there were a number of set- 
backs and disappointments. But the pro- 
gress made in the past two years and the 
steady expansion of the scale of operations 
had been most encouraging and he was sure 
that members could look forward with con- 
fidence to the future of the mine. 


In seconding the motion for the adoption 
of the reports and accounts, Mr H. A. 
Tothill asked the chairman to indicate how 
far the underground workings were from 
the common boundary with Western Hold- 
ings, Limited, and what values were being 
encountered in the northern area of the 
mine. He also enquired whether it would 
be possible to declare a small dividend 
towards the end of the current year. 


In reply, the chairman stated that the 
nearest workings were at present about 2,000 
feet from the Western Holdings boundary. 
The values in the northern area up to March 
last could best be indicated by the fact that 
since the inception of development pay- 
ability had averaged 65 per cent and the 
average payable value 463 inch-dwt. in that 
area compared with 49 per cent and 343 
inch-dwt. for the whole of the mine since 
development started. 


In regard to the question of a dividend, 
the chairman stated that as indicated in his 
address, very heavy expenditure would be 
incurred during 1955 but that this would be 
much lighter in the following years. The 
board was keenly aware of the desirability 
of declaring a maiden dividend as soon as 
possible and would do so as soon as circum- 
stances permitted. 


The motion for the adoption of the reports 
and accounts, which was proposed by the 
chairman and seconded by Mr H. A. Tothill 
was carried unanimously. The retiring 
directors, Messrs P. H. Anderson, J. Boyd, 
I. T. Greig and P. S. Hammond, were re- 
elected. 
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GEDULD PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED 


MR M. W. RICHARDS’S STATEMENT 


Mr M. W. Richards, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing members at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
on April 28, 1955, referred with deep regret 
to the death, on November 5, 1954, of Mr 
P. M. Anderson, who had been chairman of 
the company for 33 years. 


He stated that although there was a small 
improvement in the supply of native labour 
during the year 1954, particularly during the 
latter half, the shortage of underground 
European personnel prevented the mine from 
benefiting fully from this and the tonnage 
milled declined slightly to 1,122,000 tons, 
The yield increased slightly to.3.27 dwt per 
ton milled so that in spite of the disappear- 
ance during the year of the premium on sales 
of gold sold for industrial and artistic pur- 
poses, there was an increase of 7d. per ton 
in working revenue, which was {£25,998 
higher at £2,290,226. 


Working costs rose by a ld. to 33s. 11d. 
per ton milled and totalled £1,903,837 so that 
the working profit was £386,389, or £24,499 
more than in 1953. 


After providing £128,705 for taxation and 
taking into account the other items detailed 
in the profit and loss account, the net profit 
from mining operations was £273,945. In- 
come from investments increased by £38,752 
to £661,036 and the total profit was £935,167. 


Two dividends totalling 12s. 3d. per share, 
being an increase of 9d. per share, were 
declared, absorbing £894,775. Capital ex- 
penditure amounted to £1,562 and the 
balance carried forward was £366,853. 


MINING OPERATIONS 


Development footage driven on Black Reef 
was 12,078 feet, and of the 9,615 feet on 
reef and sampled, 1,250 feet, or 13 per cent, 
proved payable, with an average value of 
3.7 dwt over 66 inches, equivalent to 242 inch- 
dwt. On the Kimberley Reef, 1,533 feet were 
driven, and 1,220 feet were on reef and 
sampled, disclosing 180 feet, or 15 per cent 
payable, averaging 204 inch-dwt. 


The ore reserve showed a decrease of 
500,000 tons to 2 million tons, the value being 
0.1 dwt higher at 3.5 dwt, and the estimated 
stoping width being unchanged at 53 inches. 


It had now become possible to commence 
the extraction of some safety pillars which 
contained ore of comparatively high grade. 
In recent months the mining of some of this 
higher grade ore had led to a further im- 
provement in the yield and working profits. 
The chairman added, however, that he could 
not give any assurance that this increased 
yield and rate of profit would be maintained. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


During the first quarter of 1955 the ore 
milled was 295,000 tons and the working 
profit was £136,315. Development work on 
Black Reef totalled 2,292 feet, of which 1,660 
feet were on reef and sampled, disclosing 
300 feet, or 18 per cent payable, averaging 
6.6 dwt over 45 inches, equivalent to 298 inch- 
dwt. On the Kimberley Reef development 
work totalled 1,445 feet, of which 1,050 feet 
were on reef and sampled, disclosing 200 feet, 
or 19 per cent payable, averaging 7.7 dwt over 
19 inches, equivalent to 146 inch-dwt. 


A member asked whether it was possible 
for the chairman to give an estimate of the 
life of the company’s mine. He also enquired 
as to the prospects on the Black and Kimber- 
ley Reefs in view of the low payability being 
obtained and as to the company’s prospects of 
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becoming a uranium producer. Ip reply, the 
chairman stated that it was impossible to 
estimate accurately the life of the company’s 
mine, but that, notwithstanding the present 
low payability on the Black and Kimberley 
Reefs,.it was hoped that ore, in addition to 
that available from the ore reserves, would be 
obtained from various sources. He stated 
that there seemed to be no chance of uranium 
developments on the property. 


The reports and accounts were adopted. 
The appointment of Mr E. J. Read to the 
board of directors was confirmed, and the 
retiring directors, Messrs C. B. Anderson and 
C. Davies, were re-elected. 


THE GROOTVLEI 
PROPRIETARY MINES, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY ORE RESERVE 
POSITION 


Mr T. P. Stratten, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing members at the 
. 1 1 . 
unnual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
on April 28, 1955, referred with deep regret 
to the death on November 5, 1954, of Mr 
P. M. Anderson, who had been chairman of 
the company since 1932, 


He stated that, due to a shortage of under- 
ground European personnel, the ore milled at 
2,185,000 tons showed a slight decrease as 
compared with 1953. Although the yield was 
fractionally higher at 4.27 dwt per ton, the 
disappearance of the premium on gold sold 
for artistic and industrial purposes resulted 
in a fall in working revenue of 3d. per ton 
milled. Working costs increased by is. to 
29s. 2d. per ton milled, mainly due to an 
increase in European and native earnings 
and the higher cost of stores. As a result 
of the lower revenue and the higher working 
costs, the working profit decreased by Is. 3d. 
per ton milled and totalled £2,632,721, being 
£155,789 less than for the previous year. 


Provision for taxation amounted to 
£1,372,311 and the net profit was 
£1,274,287. Two dividends totalling 2s. 1d. 
per unit of stock, being 2d. less than in 1953, 
were declared, absorbing £1,191,544. Capital 
expenditure amounted to £42,555 and the 
carry forward was £646,391. 

In view of the satisfactory ore reserve posi- 
tion development work was further curtailed 
so that the footage driven on Main Reef at 
27,149 feet was 14,042 feet less than for the 
previous year. 19,485 feet were on Reef and 
sampled, disclosing 8,060 feet or 41 per cent 
payable, averaging 14.9 dwt over 13 inches, 
equivalent to 194 inch-dwt. 

By arrangement with Daggafontein Mines, 
Limited, that company was advancing two 
headings on the Kimberley Reef Horizon into 
the company’s property for exploration pur- 


poses By the end of the year one of these 
headings had crossed the southern boundary 
and of the 198 feet driven within the com- 
pany’s area 45 feet were on Kimberley Reef 
and sampled. All of this proved payable 
averaging 64.3 dwt over 4 inches, equivalent 
to 257 inch-dwt. The recalculated ore 
reserve remained unchanged at 16 million 
tons. averaging 4.6 dwt over an estimated 


stoping width of 47.5 inches: 


CURRENT YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


During the first quarter of 1955 the ore 
milled was 555,000 tons and the working 


profit £676,421. 6,310 feet were driven on 
Main Reef of which 5,010 feet were on 


reef and sampled, disclosing 2,335 feet or 


47 per cent payable, averaging 14.0 dwt over 
16 inches, equivalent to 224 inch-dwt.. On 
the Kimberley Reef Horizon 263 feet were 


driven from the heading mentioned pre- 
viously and of the 160 feet on reef and 
sampled 150 feet or 94 per cent was payable 
averaging 72.2 dwt over 5 inches, equivalent 
to 361 inch-dwt. The chairman added, how- 
ever, that development work on this reef to 
date was far too limited to enable any con- 
clusions to be drawn as to its potential value. 


A member who complimented the general 
manager on the services rendered by him 
commented that it was disturbing that the 
dividends paid by the company, which had 
the largest ore reserve in the world, had 
decreased. The same member wondered 
whether it was possible for a director who 
had no connection with the mining houses 
and was more representative of the smaller 
shareholders to be appointed to the board. 
The chairman replied that the election of 
directors is in the hands of members. 


Another asked where the second heading 
from the Daggafontein Mines, Limited pro- 
perty, referred to in the chairman’s address, 
was situated. The chairman stated that it 
was approximately 4,000 feet west of the 
heading shown on the plan of the under- 
ground workings circulated to members with 
the annual report. 


In reply to a further question from the 
same member, the chairman stated that some 
years ago approximately a dozen boreholes 
had been sunk across the southern portion 
of the company’s property in an east to west 
direction. Results had, however, been dis- 
appointing, the highest value being approxi- 
mately 100 inch-dwt, 

The motion for the adoption of the reports 
and accounts, which was proposed by the 
chairman and seconded by Mr J. H. Crosby, 
was carried unanimously. The appointment 
to the board of Mr J. S. Walker was con- 
firmed and the retiring directors, Messrs 
J. H. Crosby and M. W. Richards, were 
re-elected 


HUDSON'S BAY 
COMPANY 


ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 


The 286th annual general court of the 
Governor and Company of Adventurers 
trading into Hudson’s Bay was held on 
May 6th in London, Mr W. J, Keswick, 
Governor, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his 
circulated statement : 

The year 1954 was another good year. 
Consolidated earnings before taxes were 
£302,121 higher than last year. In the last 
two months of the financial year there was 
a sharp increase in retail sales and a sudden 
strengthening of the fur market, which 
together resulted in much of this improve- 
ment in earnings. 


Taxes were lower, due to the ending of 
the United Kingdom excess profits levy, and 
net earnings after taxes were £1,723,963 
compared with £1,320,842 a year ago. A 
total dividend from trading of 15 per cent 
(3s. per share gross or ls. 73d. per share after 
deducting United Kingdom income tax) is 
proposed. A total distribution for the year 
of 2$ per cent or 6d. per share is also pro- 
posed from the land account. 


Sales in the stores were again a record. 
As economic conditions were not as good 
as in 1953 for every store, the maintenance 
of the ratio of net profit to sales is a cause 
for satisfaction. 


_ The record quantity of ranch mink, con- 
signed recently for auction to the company’s 
fur sales units in New York and Montreal, 
and the sharp upsurge in demand in ranch 
mink, account for the large increase in 
consignment sales and in profits. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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DOMINION STEEL AND 
COAL 


MR L. A. FORSYTH’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of «he 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Limited, was held on May 6th at Montre.! 


Mr L. A» Forsyth, the president, said: The 
net earnings for the year ended December 31, 
1954, after provision for estimated taxes, and 
depreciation of $5,259,735—higher by $5,717 
than the provision for the previous year— 
amount to $3,322,006 less than the net resul's 
for 1953 by $545,708. Measured in terms of 
earnings per share the net for 1954, at $1.60 
represents a decrease of 26 cents or about 
14 per cent from last year’s figure of $1.6 
per share. 


Gross operating profits made during the 
year 1954, at $12,522,510 (including $233,909 
derived from the sale of fixed assets and 
investments and $249,675 of miscellaneous 
income) fall short of the comparable figure 
for 1953 by $1,393,120 or slightly more thin 
10 per cent. 


Regular quarterly dividends at the rate of 
25 cents per share on the outstanding 
ordinary shares of the Corporation 
declared during 1954, in a total amount of 
$2,079,666. Since the close of 1954 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share has 
been declared and paid. 


At the Sydney steel plant production of 
steel ingots for 1954 was lower by 27.6 
cent than in 1953, while steel produ 
from the electric furnaces in the Mont 
plant was reduced by 11.1 per cent. 


CURRENT OUTLOOK 


The course of events as reflected in | 
affairs of this Corporation during the twelve 
months of 1954 fulfilled my forecast. [he 
softening of the domestic order position 
which became apparent in early 1954 showed 
little improvement throughout the year 


Competition from abroad, stimulated by 
lower wage scales and depreciated currency, 
to mention only those patent handicaps, con- 
tinued to be a feature of the commercial 
scene in domestic and export markets 45 
well. Notwithstanding strenuous effort ‘o 
promote and secure business at home and 
abroad we found ourselves unable to 
correct a trend which has resulted in 
serious unemployment conditions at some 
locations, 


Planned purchasing could, I am satisfied, 
be adopted ; and, if adopted, would level out 
those hills and valleys in the curves o! 
employment, production and expenditure 
which make it difficult for the industry to 
achieve satisfactory results in costs and 
service. 


While one must view with scant optimism 
the prospects for this important brancl: of 
our activities to which I have just referred, 
there is a decided upswing in demand ‘or 
many steel products which justifies a more 
optimistic outlook. 


It is also encouraging to report thai in 
most, if not all of our operations, a noli.c- 
able improvement in efficiency has occurred 
I feel also that the tax relief accorded by thc 
Budget recently brought down, moder: 
though it is, will aid Canadian industry 00! 
in domestic and foreign markets. The yea! 
1954 has been, in some respects, 4 
momentous year for Dosco; and it 's ™Y 
hope and my belief. that certain of our iles 
achievements during that year will be favour 
ably reflected in the financial statem<n's, 
perhaps of this year, but certainly of ‘ 
next. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST, may 14, 1955 


MARIEVALE | 
CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


Mr C. B. Anderson, chairman of the com- 
aa iressing members at the annual 


pany,  mecting held at Johannesburg on 
‘ori 29. 1955. referred with deep regret to 
per jeath, on November*S, 1954, of Mr. P. 
Anderson, who had been chairman of the 
compan} » its inception. 

He stated that, due mainly to an improve- 
ment in the supply of native labour, the ton- 
nage milled increased by 51,000 to the record 
Goure of 800,000 tons. The yield also im- 
proved slightly to 5.10 dwt, so that the output 
was 20,685 ounces higher at 203,894 ounces 
fine. Alt! h the premium on gold sold 
for artist nd industrial purposes dis- 
appeared during the year, the greater output 
led to an 1 se of £243,760 in the working 
revenue, h amounted to £2,544,534. 
Working « rose by £137,723 or 11d. per 
ton milled to £1,614,310, so that the working 
profit wa 0,224, an increase of £106,037 
over the previous year, 

After providing £436,197 for taxation and 
taking into sunt the other items shown in 
the profit and loss account, the net profit was 
£487,148 or 36,623 more than in 1953. Two 
dividends totalling 2s. per share, or 3d. per 
share more than in the previous year, were 
declared and absorbed £450,000. After 


allowing £13,815 for capital expenditure the 
balance unappropriated was £488,763. 


MINING OPERATIONS 


Development footage totalled 38,295 feet. 
Of the 17,628 feet on the Main Reef Hori- 
wn 11,875 feet were on reef and sampling 
disclosed 6,675 feet or 56 per cent payable 
averaging 19.8 dwt over 14 inches. 20,667 
leet were driven on the Kimberley Reef 
Horizon and of the 12,155 feet on reef 
and sampled 2,840 feet or 23 per cent was 
payable averaging 11.8 dwt over 21 inches. In 
order to explore the Kimberley Reef Horizon 
in the Draaikraal section No. 3 Incline Shaft 
had been re-commissioned and..a consider- 
able amount of work had been done, but no 
values of any consequence had so far been 
exposed. 

The recalculated ore reserve: increased by 
400,000 tons 10 4 million tons, averaging 
>) dwt over an estimated stoping width of 
#] inches, the value and stoping width be- 
ing unchanged, 

During the first quarter of 1955, the ore 
milled was 212,000 tons, and the working 
profit £261,601. Footage driven on the Main 


Reef was 4.126 feet, of which 2,560 feet 
Were sampled, disclosing 1,190 feet, or 46 per 
fnt payable, averaging 17.5 dwt over 14 
mches. On the Kimberley Reef, 5,735 feet 
= driven, and of the 4,445 feet sampled, 
"80 feet, or 24 per cent, was payable, 
wWeraging 13.9 dwt over 15 inches. 


KIMBERLEY REEF 


A member enquired whether any develop- 


ry being done in the No, 7 Shaft area, 
dy . nether: any values were being 
uhed eal he Kimberley Reef. He also 
nat at the company’s prospects of be- 
7 4 urenium producer were. 
, ly, ne chairman stated that No. 7 


of the was in the Draaikraal section 
fhany yore "YS Property, had been sunk 
Ganied > “8° Work in this area was now 
Out from No. 3 Shaft, which was 
ey cwuiprcd and’ values obtained on 
ley Reef had been disappointing. 






There was no immediate prospect of the 
company becoming a uranium producer. 

The motion for the adoption of the reports 
and accounts which was proposed by the 
chairman and seconded by Mr W. H. 
Wickens was carried unanimously. The 
appointment to the board of Messrs P. S. 
Hammond and E. M. T. Matthews was con- 
firmed, and the retiring directors, Messrs 
P. H. Anderson, P. S. Hammond and T. P. 
Stratten, were re-elected. 


EAST GEDULD MINES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TONNAGE MILLED 





Mr T. P. Stratten, chairman of the com- 
pany, in addressing members at the annual 
general meeting held at Johannesburg on 
April 28, 1955, referred with deep regret to 
the death, on November 5, 1954, of Mr 
P. M. Anderson, who had been chairman of 
the company since its inception. 

He stated that due to an improvement in 
the native labour supply, particularly in the 
second half of the year, the tonnage milled in 
1954 increased by 53,000 tons to 1,663,000 
tons, compared with the previous year. The 
yield per ton milled was slightly higher at 
6.15 dwt so that the output of gold increased 
by about 5 per cent to 511,389 ounces fine. 
Despite the disappearance of the premium 
on gold sold for artistic and industrial pur- 
poses the greater output resulted in an 
increase of £286,806 in the working revenue 
which amounted to £6,380,784. At the same 
time increases in the costs of labour, stores 
and power led to a rise of ls. 6d. per ton 
milled in working costs, which totalled 
£2,610,951. The working profit was there- 
fore £3,769,833, which is £85,609 higher than 
in 1953. 


Provision for taxation amounted to 
£2,065,958 and after taking into account 
income from investments amounting to 
£57,874 and the other items detailed in the 
profit and loss account, the net profit was 
£1,771,529 compared with £1,760,031 for 
the previous year. Capital expenditure was 
considerably lower than in 1953 and totalled 
£26,463. Dividends totalling 3s. 9d. per unit 
of stock, being 3d. higher, were declared and 
absorbed £1,687,500. The balance carried 
forward was £608,645. 


DEVELOPMENT 


All the development work accomplished 
was on the Main Reef Horizon and the 
footage driven at 9,626 feet was 1,327 feet 
more than in 1953. 6,510 feet were on Reef 
and sampled of which 4,275 feet, or 66 per 
cent, proved payable, with an average value 
of 15.9 dwt over 26 inches. Whilst the 
percentage payability was lower, the average 
value was appreciably higher than in the 
previous year. F 


The ore reserve decreased by 500,000 tons 
to 11 million tons, the value and estimated 
stoping width remaining unchanged at 
5.7 dwt and 51 inches respe~tively. 


During the first quarter of 1955 the 
tonnage milled was 436,000 tons and the 
working profit was £1,011,636. Development 
on Main Reef totalled 2,929 feet, of which 
2,245 feet were sampled, disclosing 1,765 feet 
or 79 per cent payable, averaging 13.4 dwt 
over 27 inches. 


Mr Stratten recorded with regret the death 
of Dr H. R. Raikes, who had been appointed 
a director on January 1, 1954. 


The reports and accounts were adopted, 
the appointment of Mr E. J. Read to the 
board was con and the retiring direc- 
tors, Messrs C. B. Anderson and M. W. 
Richards, were re-elected. 
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VANDYKCONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


POLICY OF MORE SELECTIVE MINING 
CONTINUED 


Mr C. B. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing members at the 
annual general meeting held in Johannesburg 
on April 29, 1955, referred to the great loss 
the company had suffered in the death, on 
November 5, 1954, of Mr P. M. Anderson, 
who had been chairman of the company for 
21 years. 


He stated that the tonnage milled during 
1954 decreased by 82,000 tons to 940,000 
tons, due to the continuation of the policy of 
more selective mining referred to at the last 
annual meeting, coupled with a shortage of 
European labour. Although this method re- 
sulted in a further small increase in the grade 
of ore milled, the lower tonnage milled 
resulted in a decrease in output of some 
8,000 ounces. As a consequence of thé lower 
output and the disappearance of the premium 
on gold sold for industrial and artistic’ pur- 
poses, working revenue at {2,012,809 was 
£115,088 less than for the previous year. 
Working costs totalled £1,992,630, leaving a 
working profit of £20,179. 


After taking into account the items of 
revenue and expenditure detailed in the profit 
and loss account, the net profit amounted to 
£22,653. Capital expenditure absorbed 
£16,849, so that the balance carried forward 
increased slightly to £168,554. 


DEVELOPMENT OPERATIONS 


Although the total development footage 
driven at 31,826 feet reflected a substantial 
reduction as compared with the previous year, 
the total of 21,470 feet on reef and sampled 
was only slightly less. Of this footage, 5,825 
feet, or 27 per cent, proved payable, averag- 
ing 7.2 dwt over 32 inches, equivalent to 
229 inch-dwt. The development footage in- 
cluded 13,258 feet driven in the No. 5 shaft 
area, and of the 7,120 feet on reef and 
sampled 2,030 feet, or 29 per cent, proved 
payable, averaging 8.0 dwt over 31 inches, 
equivalent to 249 inch-dwt 


The ore reserve decreased by 200,000 tons 
to 1,100,000 tons, the average value and the 
estimated stoping width remaining un- 
changed at 3.7 dwt. and 42 inches 
respectively, 


Much of the development work carried 
out in the No. 5 Shaft area during the year 
was devoted to further exploration in the 
vicinity of the patches of payable ore previ- 
ously disclosed to the south of borehole 
V.S.6 and to the south of No. 5 Shaft. 
Further payable ore was disclosed by this 
work and stoping continued to be carried 
out on a limited scale. The higher grade 
ore from these stopes contributed to the 
small increase in the average yield and pro- 
vided sufficient revenue to finance develop- 
ment work in the No. 5 Shaft area. 


The chairman added that the future of 
the company’s mine depended on the 
quantity and value of payable ore that might 
be found in the area served by No. 5 Shaft. 
Notwithstanding the disappointing results 
obtained so far in this area the possibility 
of discovering worthwhile stretches of pay- 
able ore could not be excluded. Accordingly, 
it was important that exploratory work in this 
area should continue to be carried out. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


During the first quarter of 1955 the ore 
milled amounted to 239,000 tons and the 
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working profit to £4,476. Development 
footage totalled 7,219 feet, and of the 4,955 
feet on reef and sampled 1,395 feet or 28 
per cent proved payable, averaging 12.2 dwt. 
over 30 inches, equivalent to 367 inch-dwt. 
This development footage included 2,163 feet 
driven in the No, 5 Shaft area, of which 435 
feet were on reef and sampled. 100 feet or 
23 per cent proved payable, averaging 6.3 
dwt. over 49 inches, equivalent to 310 inch- 
dwt. 

In reply to a question by a member in 
regard to the life of the company’s mine, the 
chairman said that this was most difficult to 
estimate and that, in addition to the avail 
able ore reserves, ore would become available 
from the large areas in the No. 5 Shaft area 
which had not yet been explored. 


Another member suggested that in the light 
of the poor payability in the No. 5 Shaft 
area and the good values being obtained on 


the property of the East Rand Proprietary 
Mines, Limited, it might be wise to consider 
advancing a few drives from the area south 
of 34 level towards that property. The chair- 
man replied that as results obtained in the 
area had not been promising and as there 
were certain technical difficulties, it was felt 
that for the present it would be more advis- 
able for the company to continue to utilise 
its resources in the No. 5 Shaft area. 


In reply to a further question the chairman 
stated that it was not possible to provide an 
accurate estimate of the break up value of the 
company’s assets as this depended largely on 
whether there happened to be interested 
buyers at the appropriate time. 

The reports and accounts were adopted, 
the appointment of Mr E. M. T. Matthews 
to the board was confirmed, and the retiring 
directors, Messrs P. H. Anderson and M. W. 
Richards, were re-elected. 





HUMPHREYS LIMITED 


(Building and Civil Engineering Contractors) 
INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


The Sixty-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MeetiInG of Humphreys Limited will be held on June 2, 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Mr. A. V. Bridgland, 


Cae 


, which has been circulated with the report and accounts : 


The Accounts under review show that there has been a welcome increase in the Company’s 


profits after tax, which have risen from £26,481 to £47,517 


This increase has been brought 


about by the bigger turnover due to a large extent to the easing of many of the controls over 
building which has enabled our clients to tackle their problems in a much freer way than here- 


tofore. 


Certain controls still remain and justification for a further attack upon them is clearly 


proved not only by our results but by the achievements of other firms in our industry. 
We have recommended for the year a total dividend of 15 per cent., a final of 94 per cent. 


now being proposed which is subject to your approval. 


After transferring £25,000 to reserve 


our carry forward is £41,507 as against £38,990 brought in. 
OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


[ recently returned from South Africa after inspecting the works and factories of our 


subsidiary companies there. 


In Cape Town building activity is very noticeable and there is a 
reasonable prospect of further contracts there for R. H. Morris (Pty.) Limited 


If the projects 










































that we have initiated mature the total new business may well run into substantial figures. 
We are, however, finding it most difficult to deal with the labour problem. There is urgent 
need for technical staff and artisans due, I believe, to the restrictive immigration policy at present 
in force as well as the country’s growth. I believe, however, that it will be very shortly 
alleviated for these difficulties are not only applicable to ourselves but to all other industries. 
Ihe country is too wealthy to permit of static conditions as to immigration if it is to be 
developed as it must be. 

National Quarries (Pty.) Limited have in the year under review spent substantial sums in 
removing overburden and have initiated deep blasting instead of the ordinary method formerly 
used This has necessitated additional machinery being purchased for drilling, etc., but | am 
pleased to say that these operations have been successful. During the period under review 
there was a curtailment of new road making and civil engineering works, that lessened the 
demand for stone, but the present year shows that the demand for stone with a renewal of work 
of all descriptions has now put the quarries to their limits to satisfy their customers. The 
current year’s prospects are good and the financial position of the Company is sound. 


HOME PROSPECTS 


Turning now to home prospects, | need hardly say that like nearly every other contracting 
firm we are extremely busy. Large contracts have been signed and more are coming forward 
so that our coming year will be a very active one and should result in a good year’s results unless 
anything untoward should occur. 

The Board has in mind at all times the extension of the business where opportunity offers 


and shareholders will be aware that these opportunities will be taken if they provide for sound 
expansion. 


POSITION IN BRIEF 


& 
ERE EEO EOD RUMIM 5.5. 6 550,56 Gk sw sch hore Riek tre GN 9 wkd eB Sh kok ls dee 94,517 
Rae SNE 6 Fb. Skin 41d: bin hehe nbc aS Len ae On aus Sie Wine Soak a cute ae ee 47,000 
SOO PRS OEM SRE o's 605.5196. 0558 sc Skids ince a denBin'o cakes Gic0vhinwcancdduacs . £47 517 
Appropriated as follows :— a 
SIE NN: sah 5's bis oh VG 4450 cman ninln'y oh'G. 0% oa wlielas eed csc ¢ 
CE MEP MEE «wives 6s w bd bbe Tole va ehacan ; ieee vasenke j un ken aor 
Batemes wae’ cs... desc é cee kes Sa ee ATURE ee a aebe rae cle re ae eae i a7 517 
Preference Shareholders :-— een 
Issued capital ; Aas DROk Mw Ud bw Wes bh pdb acon ne dieehs Coke “106 
Gross dividend covered by taxable profits ............... wlan Fea ieee 
Capital covered by ret assets cb6thg Pewee. b 4 ecient 59 thats 
Ordinary Shareholders :— 
Issued capital ase ah Ohad ha we pis Rare bb See See heat ens 6s ba eke a 
Gross rate of dividend paid Poeun CECE Ves comes od ‘acon ar adn Nhat ee 
Gross rate earned on present capital excluding Reserves .......................... 4%, 
Net assets attributable to each 5s. Ordinary Share bi eas FGDs Cueshe Benes 10s. ad. 
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CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The 150th annual general meeting of the 
Caledonian Insurance Company was held 
on May 12th in Edinburgh, Mr Maurice 
Crichton, CA (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir. 
culated statement: 


This is the 150th anniversary of the found. 
ing of the company. The directors are 
pleased to submit, in this very special year 
in the company’s history, another  satis- 
factory report to the shareholders. 


Life Department.—Last year we again 
completed a record amount of new business, 
After deducting reassurances and including 
group life business, the amount of new 
sums assured was £3,573,348. Annuities of 
£266,658 per annum were issued as compared 
with £159,345 per annum in the previous 
year. Our life premium income at /£ 1,086,539 
has increased by £60,078, and the net interest 
income increased by £33,604 to £424,047. 
The net rate of interest earned on the life 
fund was £3 12s. 10d. per cent as against 
£3 10s. 1ld. a year ago. 


On the outgo side of our accounts death 
claims showed a slight increase at £253,203 
as compared with £236,567 for the previous 
year. Surrenders at £148,836 show an in- 
crease of £29,308. The expense ratio for 
the year was 16.0 per cent as compared 
with 16.1 per cent for 1953. 


The life fund increased by £718,137 and 
now amounts to £12,205,564. 


Fire Department.—The premium income 
for 1954 was £3,094,159, a reduction of 
£93,190 on our 1953 figure. 


There was an improvement in the under- 
writing results at home where the loss ex- 
perience was very favourable. In the over- 
seas field, apart from the North American 
Continent, there was a continuance of the 
good results we have experienced in recent 
years. We had to meet in the United States 
of America serious claims following wide- 
spread damage caused by a number of severe 
hurricanes, and these exceptional losses have 
adversely affected our figures. Our world- 
wide results notwithstanding were satisfac- 
tory. The sum of £193,277 has been trans- 
ferred to the profit and loss account 

Accident Department.—The premiums 
amounted to £3,801,502, an increase ot 
£291,213 over last year’s income, which was 
a record figure. Our underwriting in the 
other sub-departments was successful, and 
the sum of £79,269 has been transferred to 
the profit and loss account. 


Marine Department.—The sum of £70,000 
has been transferred from the account 1 
the profit and loss account. The fund a 
£905,454 represents 194 per cent of the 
premium income, which compares with last 
year’s percentage of 201. 

Total Premium Income.—The total income 
for all departments was £8,738,888 compared 
with £8,377,829 for the previous year 


Profit and Loss and Appropriation 
Accounts.—The amount of interest, divi 
dends and rents (less tax) not carried (0 
other accounts was £166,881. 

The balance for the year transferred to the 
appropriation account was £273,728 after 
providing for taxation. 


The directors’ recommendations for dealing 
with the surplus are stated in the report, and 
if approved the balance carried forward i 
increased by £119,494 to £593,004. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 
AND CENTURY LIFE 
OFFICE 


MR HERBERT G. TANNER’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the Friends’ 
Provident and Century Life Office was held 
on May ilth in London, Mr Herbert G. 
Tanner, JP, the chairman, said : 

1954 was another record year, with a total 
of {22 million new life sums assured. This 
is {4} million more than in 1953, and £124 
million more than in 1949. The total new 
life business written during the quinquen- 
nium was £854 million. 


You will have noted that the report of the 
directors includes a statement by the life 
manager and actuary on his quinquennial 
investigations into the life and annuity 
fynd. One outcome of this is the declaration 
by your board of a compound bonus of 50s. 


per cent. ‘This compares with a rate of 30s. 
per cent compound at the end of 1949. Each 
year since 1949 the rate of interim bonus has 
been increased. The rate now declared is 
the highest in the history of the office. 


Accident results are not so satisfactory. 
The profit is much less than in 1953, and 
what there is comes entirely from overseas. 
The trouble again arises from the motor 
account at home. The miscellaneous section 
gives a much more cheerful picture. 

Continuous disability, sinking fund and 
hire purchase have all made outstandingly 
good and record contributions to our profit 


for the year 
During the quinquennium the growth of 
our overseas business and its profitable trad- 


ing has more than exceeded expectations. 
I would again remind you that The Cen- 
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646,406,902 


Liability on acceptances............... 
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is a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Friends’ Provident, and is, in fact, its largest 
single investment. The net dividend paid 
for 1954 exceeds by approximately £50,000 
the corresponding figure for 1953—itself a 
record—and has been achieved after the 
establishment of adequate reserves. 


A comparison of the dividends paid during 
the last two quinquennial periods is of 
interest. For the five years ended 1949, the 
total was £825,000; for the last five years 
£1,875,000. The transfers to profit and loss 
account during the same periods from the 
several trading departments were £664,000 
and £1,762,000 respectively. 


I am glad to be able to say that in spite 
of increasing costs in all parts of the world 
the expense ratios in all sections of our busi- 
ness show an appreciable improvement. 


The improved return on investments and 
the larger dividend on its holding in The 
Century Insurance Company Limited have 
resulted in an increase in the average gross 
rate of interest earned on the funds of the 
Friends’ Provident and Century Life Office 
from £5 17s. 6d. per cent to £6 5s. 6d. per 
cent. The net rate of interest, after tax, was 
£5 6s. 3d. per cent, which shows a very 
satisfactory margin over the rate of interest 
assumed by the actuary in the valuation of 
liabilities ; in fact, this “interest profit ” 
has, during the past quinquennium, made a 
substantial contribution to the surplus which 
has recently been distributed. 


During the year we formed the Rhodesia 
Century Building Society, which will operate 
in Southern Rhodesia, and The Century 
Mortgage Company Limited, in which we 
have a majority interess and which will per- 
form a similar function in Nigeria, a form 
of constructive investment which we believe 
will have the cordial approval of all our 
members. The report was adopted. 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 
HEAD OFFICE - MILAN 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ties guaranteed by the State ...... » 90,125,454,916 
4.639,251,366 Bonds and Shares” ..............ccese08 »  1,568,269,041 
ys 325,872,505,379 Participations in Affiliated Foreign 
yy 21,775,877,735 ND ca tiiies it bedie dd weit * 154,646,925 
»» 43,556,672,388 Participation in Banca di Credito 
», 10,130,803,154 III eiicas vantctcccmiecteasevies »  1,050,000,000 
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a 810,390 Customers’ Liability for guarantees ,, 43,556,672,388 
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Customers’ Liability for acceptances ,, 10,130,803,154 
Customers’ Liability for letters of 
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EAGLE STAR INSURANCE 


The annual general meeting will be held on 
June 7, 1955. Statement by the chairman, 
Sir Brian Mountain, Bt, for 1954 indicates: 
Life new’ business again record at over 
£56,700,000. Life funds over £71 million. 
Valuation of current life funds made Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, and bonuses for triennium 
declared at rates higher than for previous 
quinquennium., Contingency reserve 
£2,500,000 established. 


Fire department made progress with 
premiums £3,664,860. Despite weather 
disasters in various parts of the world, profit 
was £310,000. 


In accident account experience again 
satisfactory with total premiums £7,154,809 
and profit £229,000. Home motor business 
expanded and produced a profit, but increas- 
ing number of accidents causes concern and 
may necessitate increased premium rates. 
Notwithstanding increasing costs, engineering 
department maintains a high standard of 
service. 


Marine net premiums lower. £50,000 
transferred to profit and loss ; fund at year- 
end represented 120.63 per cent premiums. 
Outlook Hull insurance better, but prospects 
cargo continue uncertain owing to greatly 
increased competition. Aviation department 
had another good year. 


In profit and loss account increased invest- 
ment income £606,418, shareholders’ profits 
from life funds £68,555 and transfers from 
fire and general accounts £589,000. Ordinary 
dividend 5s. 6d. per share for 1954 against 
5s. for 1953. 


Balance carried forward £1,152,537 and 
general reserve £4,500,000. 


Premiums exceeded £24 million. 
exceed £98 million. 


Assets 


L. 654,411,108,002 


L. 911,961 ,267,255 
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UNITED BISCUITS, 
LIMITED 


SALES AT AN ALL-TIME RECORD 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
United Biscuits, Limited, will be held on 
May 31st in Edinburgh, 

The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr P. G. 
d Macdonald, WSs, iP, for 1954: 


Our group sales for the past yeat have 
reached an all-time record figure of over 
£11,500,000, an increase of £2 million over 
the previous year and more than double our 
1950 sales. This increase in sales is most 

£ gratifying and speaks for the high” quality 
and continued popularity of the products of 
McVitie & Price and Macfarlane, Lang. 
That we have been able to meet this in- 
creased demand is due to your directors’ 
continuing policy of modernisation of plant. 

There is now complete freedom from 
control so far as ingredients are concerned, 
and this means, as forecast in my 1952 state- 

that the biscuit industry is again a 
highly competitive one. 


ment 
ment, 


ACCOUNTS 


The group profit for the year to December 
31, 1954, before providing for taxation, 
amounted to £1,911,533 as compared with 
£1,073,585 in the previous year, an increase 
of £837,948. There remains after taxation 
: balance of £997,219 (1953 £314,697). Your 
directors recommend the final dividend on 
the ordinary shares be increased to 10 per 
cent, tax. The total dividend of 14 per 
cent for the year compares with 12 per cent 
paid in the previous year and 10 per cent 
in 1952. 


1 
i€ss 


CAPITALISATION SCHEME 

Your directors propose to utilise the capital 
serve of £1 million for the purpose of 

issuing to the ordinary shareholders 1 million 
w ordinary shares of £1 each credited as 
l The consent of HM Treasury to 


iully pa d. 





issue has been obtained, and, subject to 
necessary resolutions being passed, the 
ordinary shareholders on the register at the 
close of business on May 31, 1955, will re- 
C * one new ordinary share for each two 
ordinary shares held by them at that date. 
New shares arising from fractions will be 
id and the net proceeds distributed to the 


‘hold rs entitled thereto. 

In order to make this issue possible it will 
be necessary to increase the authorised capital 
of the company, and notice has been given 
convening an extraordinary general meeting 
to be held at the conclusion of the annual 
general meeting at which a resolution to 
6 inc the authorised capital from 
£3,500,000 to £4,500,000 will be proposed, 
together with another resolution required to 
complete the formalities of the 





-rease 


issue. 

If the necessary resolutions are duly passed, 
allotment letters in respect of the new shares 
will be issued on June 7, 1955, and will be 
renounceable up to and including July 5, 
1955 Application will be made to the 
Council of the Stock Exchange, London, and 
the committees of the Edinburgh and 

Glasgow Stock Exchanges for permission to 
deal in and for quotation for the new ordi- 
nary shares proposed to be issued. 

I feel that the proposed capitalisation 
scheme is most desirable im order to bring 
the capital of your company more adequately 

. into line with the real amount of the capital 
employed in the business of its subsidiaries. 


The Future—With a continuance of 
present trading conditions, your directors 
expect that a satisfactory level of profits can 
be maintained. 


* . to 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


NICHE IN GENERAL FINANCIAL 
SYSTEM 


The annual general meeting of the Indus- 
trial and Commercial Finance Corporation 
Limited will be held on June 7th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, The Right 
Honourable Lord Piercy, CBE: 

Advances and investments increased during 
the year ended March 31, 1955, by £795,211, 
from £27,827,159 to £28,622,370. Thus the 
overall growth of the portfolio was modest. 

Revenue benefited by increased interestand 
dividends ; it was augmented, too, by profits 
on the realisation of share Holdings in several 
companies which were taken over by or 
merged with others or went to public flota- 
tion. On balance, after making provision for 
doubtful debts and investments, gross revenue 
was substantially up. Net profit after making 
a (new) provision of £200,000 for contingen- 
cies, and after providing for income tax, was 
£252,363 up at £718,855. 

The balance available was {£785,776 
(£523,171). The directors have recommended 
a dividend of 5 per cent on the paid-up share 
capital. This will absorb £215,625 
(£206,250). The sum of £500,000 (£250,000) 
is transferred to general reserve and £70,151 
(£66,921) is carried forward. 


TEN YEARS COMPLETED 


The corporation will shortly complete its 
tenth year. The corporation is richer in one 
commodity now than when it started, that is, 
experience—partly gained by the conscien- 
tious investigation of more than 5,000 propo- 
sitions, but the result especially of its relations 
with its customers in good, and in some cases 
in ill, fortune. The principles with which it 
set Out have not changed in any important 
respect. T1 include a willingness to 
examine any proposition within our ambit, 
the consistent pursuit of flexibility in 
methods, so as to find the pattern of financ- 
ing most suitable to the customer’s require- 
ments, and the provision of finance, whether 
loan or shares, at the lowest commercial 
rates and at the smallest incidental expense 
to customers. Over the decade, in addition 
to our fixed interest revenue, we have 
profited sufficiently to be able to wipe out our 
not inconsiderable losses, to build reserves, 
and to pay to the shareholding banks- who 
provide the capital a consistent if modest 
return. 
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I should like to think that it may now be 
claimed with assurance that, in the industrial 
structure and in its chosen field, there is a 
definite place for a large institution like 
ICFC ; and that it has found a place, too, 
in the capital market and in the general 
financial system. If these propositions can be 
truly affirmed, then the venture of faith of 
1945 has justified itself, and a useful instru- 
ment has been created. 


The growth of the business, especially on 
the side of loan administration, has both 
called for and benefited by, a cautious and 
limited measure of decentralisation. Our 
branch offices in Birmingham and Manches- 
ter have achieved a recognised place in their 
particular regions. We have extended the 
activities of the one by opening recently in 
Leicester, and those of the other will be 
similarly extended by an opening in Leeds in 
the near future. The Scottish branch in 
Edinburgh is making steady progress. We 
should like to do more business in Scotland ; 
and this prospect seems nearer, 
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AGRICULTURAL 
MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


THE | 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR LO \\5 eae 
Weir, 
The twenty-sixth annual general mm. +tip2 at Gla 
of this company will be held on May 0 The 
London. : lated § 
The following is an extract from the '- Hone 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr | | GCB. 
Bunbury, CBE, MC: The year 54 It is 
must be recorded as ome of adversity repor' 
for the farming industry. The Ler hgures 
difficulties started with the hay crop and The 
continued with little abatement un)! the amount 
disastrous storms and widespread flooJ; in greater 
November, Rarely have we witnessed such was dt 
a succession of difficulties as was experienced the ou 
during 1954. upon 
The outstanding feature of the rainfall gram 
during the year was the long sequence of wet improv 
months, each of the seven from May to higher 
November giving more than average in most The 
areas. of 20 
The quality of the cereal crops wa; jubilee 
adversely affected and the yields per acre of cent 10 
oats and mixed corn were below the average me Weal 
of the five years 1949-1953. The sugar beet 
cfop also suffered, with the result that the 
weight and the sugar content were both + & 
much reduced. te 





The feeding of live stock, particularly hill 
sheep, involved special difficulties and caused 
great anxiety. The full effect of the adverse 
weather conditions may not be felt for some 
little time 

With regard to the agricultural property 
market, it is clear that, where farms have on in a 
declined in value, this has been large!y the year rep: 
result of greater selectivity on the part of Sub-co 
prospective buyers, and of the heavy ving assislanc 


cost of live and dead stock. There 
ever, still a lively demand for the ef 
farm where the land is inherently so ind 
the- buildings are adequate. 


LENDING RATE REDUCED 


In May, 1954, we reduced our lend 
for new loans from 5 per cent 


cent. Since then the financial clima the 
country has undergone a dramatic ‘ 
necessitating this year the raising of hank 
rate from 3 per cent to 34 per cent ty 


and to 4} per cent in February, th: 
Bank rate since the year 1932. 


Notwithstanding the effect of these upward 
changes in money market rates, we h een 
able, up to the present, to hold ou: ding 


rate at 4} per cent. 
The demand for our long-term lo li 


ties increased last year during which vm 
pleted new mortgage advances to the extent 
of £2,852,151, an increase of 47.7 per cent 


over last year’s figures. In addition, loans 
of £837,858 had been approved by the direc 
tors, subject to the completion of legal 
formalities, against the comparable ec 
£645,696 in 1954. 


The average amount of loan granted Juring 
the year was £3,950, which compar» wi 


£3,675 for the overall average | out 
standing. 

Of the total loans completed dur 2 the 
year, 44.6 per cent were for the puri ise & 
farms, 36.6 per cent for the repays of 
bank advances and private mortg. and 

prover 


18.8 per cent for farming capital, 
ments and other purposes. 


In spite of the difficult conditions <xperr 
enced by the farming industry during te 
year, I am pleased to say that our borrowets 
generally have met the repayment ins‘alments 
= their loans with commendable prompt 
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THE ECONO . <e 
, character of the output itself was helpful, as ae: ; 
G. X J. WEIR, LIMITED it contained a higher percentage of maios POWERS-SAMAS Si} 
.ECORD HEU work than in the preceding ‘years ACCOUNTING MACHINES aa 
Weir Housinc Corporation Limitep.— oe. 
os general meeting of G. & J. The pe eagpocd Corporation Limited RECORD TURNOVER ° ; 
veir | 3. will be held on June 14th ‘@Joyed another good year, but the output .. | 
wh oo ne a ee ee ee Presiding at the annual meeting, held on i= i 
at Glas tions. Nevertheless the company continue 7? a 
The following is am extract from the citcu- as q major force in the Scottish house build- Se ee ee ar ee ten | 
jted statensent by the ¢hairmany an weed ing industry. In 1954 its contribution of ae en, GEG Cater en): 
Honou! Viscount Weir Pa astwood, 4.000 houses was fully 11 per cent of the total During 1954, the volume of business | 
GCB, ¢ ccounts for 1954: number of permanent houses delivered to the taken, both at home and abroad, exceeded i. P 
It is’ tifying that once again I can orders of the local authorities in Scotland, by a substantial margin, that achieved in oti 
report yet another set of record and was almost one-quarter of the total pro- any previous year. 5 
Goures ' duced by the promoters of non-traditional During the past year further models of 4 } 
“The consolidated ae — fn4s0 houses. the popular Emp Uileceronic Mukiptying - 
amount { 3,068,835, and 1s . ee ae unch) have been added to our range o 3 
grestet t last year. This improvement PROSPECTS AND OUTLOOK electronic punched card machines, and we 
was due tly to a substantial increase in We hav f sa are also introducing the new Programme 
the output engineering units consequent f 1955 ak me completed the first quarter Controlled Computer, which we believe will 
upon the sealisation of our planned pro- © ee head el ac cnn groups output be one of the most versatile, medium-priced, 
gramme of ¢xpansion accompanied by some {% already anead of the comparative figure single unit, office computers in the world. 
cael . efficiency, and partly to a for 1954. The housing figures, due to the Considerabl tb ik 
aa ‘ion of repetitive work. deplorable weather, are not so good as last Cnsiceraue ens Wi OS required” to 
higher | ei year. Our group costs are higher and will finance the planned expansion programme in 
The d s recommend a final dividend Continue to rise but my estimate is that our 1955 and 1956. 
of 20 p nt, together with a diamond group output for 1955 will be comparable You will expect me to say something re- 
‘ubilee bi f 2 per cent, making 22} per with that of 1954 di h ae 
pore -« twabien a tamnk Gietiekan tar : garding the recent announcement in the press 
ane per cent. Looking further ahead, naturally I find that Vickers Limited, the majority share- 
— . it much more difficult to forecast. In the holder, is to make an offer for the shares in 
SURVEY OF PERFORMANCE last four years we have more than doubled the company not held by it. The formal 
our rate of engineering output and during Offer, based on recommendations of Mr 
G. & J. Werr, Limrtep.—The increase at that period our order books have been over- Leslie W. Farrow, CBE, FCA, the indepen- 
Cathcart the excellent performance of loaded and our delivery situation has been in dent adviser, consists of the issue of three 
1953 was due to several factors, of which the some degree unsatisfactory. By the end of Vickers fully paid ordinary shares of £1 each : 
principal ws the full availability of the new 1955 we will have reduced the back-log of and a cash payment of 6s. (i¢., 3s. for each i 
machine 1 ordered under our 1950 pro- orders to a much healthier state and we are Powers-Samas share) in exchange for two i 
sramme of insion. In my 1951 statement now quoting much quicker delivery. Orders fully paid ordinary shares of 10s. each in i 
| wrote: “lr will not be until 1954 that the are certainly more difficult to obtain but Your, company. It is considered that the 4 
full effect .¢ additional capacity will be inquiries are improving and we have reached 2CQuisition of the publicly held shares by } 
felt in aid itput.” Our performance last advanced negotiations for certain large con- Vickers will facilitate the provision of the } 
year repre the realisation of these views. tracts which, if secured, will go far to Substantial finance required over the next t 
Sub-contract:ng also continued to help—the strengthen the order books for 1956 and 1957, few years. Your board consider that the , 
wsistance received from our Queenslie fac- In certain directions prospects are bright and Offer is fair and reasonable. a 
tory being : substantial scale. Lastly, the in others we find severe foreign competition. The report was adopted. : 
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BANCO DI SANTO SPIRITO 


ESTABLISHED 1605 





THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Banco di Santo Spirito was held in Rome on the 6th APRIL, 1955, 
the Marchese Giovanni Battista Sacchetti being in the chair. The following Balance Sheet was approved : 


Balance Sheet at 3lst December, 1954 






























LIABILITIES ASSETS 

Capital... <c.ciiccubsleensinecuiteiieuiialons Lit. 250,000,000 Cash & Balances with other Banks Lit. 7,797,173,298 
RESCrves occ sccaededee kes ka = 400,000,000 Bills and Government Bonds ...... »  45,221,051,810 

Special DepOeitt..cccanccvgossitevnckdos » 28,426,043,695 Securities : 
) Current Accounts (Creditors) ...... »»  46,331,437,632 State, or State-guaranteed ...... is 2,730,437,444 
| Banker’s Drafts ..c<scccucoccdcscosteses »  2,530,432,909 Real Estate securities ............ » __ 1,305,034,878 
l Government Revenue Collection... — ,, 383,580,477 EU SIMD cts sccinhesacapasiene tes %” 71,040,657 
Creditors (Bills endorsed)............ is 1,330,461 ,554 PIGDRI i cbesctcrncsticitabesceanie a 321,989,198 
Misc. Creditgiii descents accuse cia cas ‘ 4,540,227,394 Carst68 Farwi’ | asinine * 3,949, 193,346 
: Stall Retirement Fund ............... os 1,771,686,783 Current Accounts (Debtors) ...... »  19,661,696,643 
h Assets Rediscounted ...............6+ Z 676,946,512 Government Revenue Collection... ,, 361,312,831 
- Profit Balance Brought Forward Ke 14,377,553 Staff Retirement Fund ............... os 142,243,455 
Net Profit 1996. ioiigo eos sito é 280,335,258 Wilnc.. TONGS 5. doias ah Siceges a 764,520,538 
i ca ee ie oie cat Drafts for Collection........-:s4+0 »  4,263,337,968 
xf Uncecured iii - Lainie ies Premises seeeensensensseetscssesdsaseetees “ 346,497,700 
id San . D Vieyservesscoeves ” eee ee Furniture, Fixtures and Fittings ... —,, I 
a OUNLEr ACCOUMES .i5ccéscc see cocdsedes »  47,932,742,826 ——————— 
7 Lit. 86,935,529,767 
Unsecured Accounts ..............0000 a 6,420,416,485 
Cuenta COONS iki sc oi cee denpscce »  47,932,742,826 
Lit. 141,288,689,078 Lit. 141,288,689,078 


\t was further resolved : to transfer Lit.250,000,000 to reserves and to distribute a dividend of Lit.40 (8%). 
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THE MANGANESE 
BRONZE AND BRASS 
COMPANY 


ALL-TIME RECORD EARNINGS 


ws. “ee 
ine iit 


ty-sixth ordinary annual general 
meeting of the Manganese Bronze and Brass 
Company Limited, was held on May 6th in 
London, Mr J. C. Colquhoun, MBE (chair- 


man and managing director) presidin; 


y 

Ihe following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

Output and earnings were both up on the 
previous year and, indeed, the amount earned 
all-time record. The 
taxation 


Was an 


and__ dividends, 





yunted to £381,463 after charging £80,038 
tor d This compares with a profit 
of 1953 after charging £85,164 
depreciation 


Taxation amounts to £217,000 
amount is £164,463 or 


ago. 


- 
available 


41,186 more than a yea 





Subsidiary 


Company.—The amount of 
$190,000 Canadian) shown under 
this heading in the balance sheet relates to 
an investment in Paxol Limited, a newly 


69.0/6 
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AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


invited for the 





formed Canadian subsidiary, in which your 
company owns a controlling interest. The 
subsidiary is now producing bearings and 
other parts made from metal powders. Out- 
put must reach a certain level of course 
before profits: commence, but it is forecast 
that this point will be reached during the 
current year. 

Birkenhead Works.—The tonnage of ships’ 
propellers manufactured in 1954 was the 
highest since 1949 and the total value of sales 
including water turbine runners for hydro- 
tric schemes and general castings was an 


iH-tume record 
Our total order book for propellers at the 
of 1954, including foreign orders to a 
ater total value than home orders, was 
equivalent to about 12 months’ work com- 
pared with 16 months a year earlier. We are 
indebted to “The Shipbuilding Confer- 
ence” for figures supplied ind for the com- 
forting information that over half of the 
orders booked during 1954 by the home ship- 
yards were booked in the final quarter of the 
year. The better delivery dates they can now 
promise may attract orders 

A ship of part 


fitte th on 
fitted with ou: 









cular interest at the moment, 
Scimitar Nikalium propellers, 
Shaw Savill liner the Southern 
ship heralds a new era in pas- 


is the 


Cross. 


new 


This 





THE ECONOMIST, MAY 1[4, [955 


senger ship design and has the engines placeq 
well aft instead of in the middle of th ship 


Handford Works, Ipswich.—The output of 
extruded and rolled products showed an 
improvement over the previous year. Orderg 
booked were in excess of output and best jin 
the last quarter. 


Elton Park, Ipswich.—The manufacture of 
“ Oilite ” self-lubricating bearings and what 
is today a wide variety of parts made from 
ferrous and non-ferrous metal ‘powders, was 
started by us, as pioneers of a new industry 
in 1932. With few exceptions, each year has 
shown some growth of this busin 
the previous year and 1954 in tot 
value was the best yet. 








In regard to prospects, our order b 


A . 5 are 
better filled at both of our Ipswich y s by 
some 40 per cent than they were a year ago 
At Birkenhead, on the other hand, the ton- 


nage of propellers which we have on orde 
is only about 85 per cent of the figur 


gure a year 
ago and export prices will be somewhat 
keener. Taking the company’s position as a 
whole, however, there is no indication at the 


moment of any great change. 


The report was adopted and the 
distribution of Is. 3d. 
approved. 


total 
per share was 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 








ations are position f LI Appheations are invited for a Lectureship or Assistant Le aship 
CAL SCIENCE either Grade I, salary £A1,275/£A1,450 p.a. in Statistics tenable in the Faculty of Commerce and Social lence, 
» II, salary £A1,100/£A1,250 p.a. The applicant should have | Applications for the Assistant Lectureship will be accep 
nours Degree and preferably with Political Philosophy as his | candidates expecting to graduate this year. Salary will 
major interest Evidence of activity or interest in research will be age, experience and qualifications (Assistant Lecturer £5 
taken into consideration. £600, or, if over 26"years of age on appointment, £600 x £: 
Further particulars are obtainable from the Secretary, Association Lecturers £650 x £50 to £1,350, with efficiency bar at £900), together 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, with F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowances in each case, 
London, W.C.1. Three copies of applications, accompanied by the names of two 
Applications close, in Australia and London, on June 15, 1955. referees, should be submitted to the Registrar by June 1, 1955 
erate > 3 : ene : Further particulars of the appointment may be obtained from the 
THE GOLD COAST COCOA MARKETING BOARD undersigned, 
Applications are invited from suitably qualified Gold Coast Africans Phe Unive rsity, sone G. L. BARNES 
for the post of CHIEF ACCOUNTANT in the offices of the Gold Coast Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. secretary 
Cocoa Marketing Board, Accra. The salary attached to the post is | May, 1955. 
£1.20) to £1,500 per annum, dependent on qualifications . : co CL 
DUTIES: The Chief Accountant is the Executive Head of the CO-OPERATIVE COLLEGE 
Finance Department of the Board and is responsible among other Stanford Hall, Loughborough, Leicestershire 
matters for advising the Board on all matters relating to finance. Principal : R. L. Marshall, OBE, MA 
He is also responsible for keeping adequate accounts and records RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 
covering all aspects of the Board's business and other transactions, One Research Scholarship valued at £500 is available for session 
preparing financial statements, reports and statistics, and annual 1955/56 at the Co-operative College, a residential college for adults, 
accounts for presentation to the Board. Applicants should be qualified to carry out research related to the 
QUALIFICATIONS : Applicants must be members of a recognised development of the Co-operative Movement—either in its economic 
body of professional Accountants (Chartered, Incorporated or Certi- activities or in its social significance. 
fied) and must have had at least three years’ accountancy experience Information of the College and of the regulations and conditions 
with a commercial firm or with a firm of practising accountants. for the award of the scholarships is available in the College Pros- 
They must have organising ability and initiative and be able to pectus which can be obtained from the College Administrative Officer. 
control staff, Applications for the scholarship must be lodged on or before June 
Apply immediately to the General Manager, Gold Coast Cocoa 18, 1955. 
Marketing Board, P.O. Box 933, Accra, giving full personal details, mannan ae eS “. — =e 
tegether with full details of qualifications and experience. CENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
Closing date for applications, May 30, 1955. SOUTH WALES DIVISION 
: oT titi... mre VACANCY NO, 46/55 
SALES MANAGER Applications invited for Superannuable N.J.C. Appointments of 
Seotch whisky firm (not D.C.L.) require London ASSISTANTS in the STATISTICS SECTION of Generation (Upera 
Sales Executive of outstanding competence, age 35 tion) Department, Divisional Headquarters, 
to 45 Salary Grade 3—£585—£645 per annum. 
Applications are specially invited from candidates To (a) supervise routine calculations, (b) assist in the analysis 
who have presence, are of methodical habits, possess and presentation of technical statistics. 
the ability to direct fleld sales staff, and have good University Degree (preferably Mathematics/Economics Statisttos) 
experience of sales administration. British nationality or equivaient, and/or experience in the Blectricity Supply Industry. 
is essential, but there will be no preference to Scots- Application forms obtainable from Secretary, South Wales Divt- 
men on that account only. sion, Central Electricity Authority, Twyn-y-fedwen Road, Gabailfa 
Full details required of education, career and re- Cardiff, to be returned by May 23, 1955. _ 
muneration earned. . ‘ ‘ sian ce Nagt cabana aha _ 
Commencing salary would be 25 per cent advance \ ANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS REQUIRED for sale of new Pilastle 
aS ee and ——— @ year man or @ 4% and Wood article mainly to shopfitters. Firms w! cover 
aoa — 1ave equal chances of appointment a ee ee ae o —— abe ge areas % h good 
he ae od ; ; ‘connections in the above field and preferably with contacts a's 
Sereet = ain <—_—_, Limited, 18/20, Regent kitchen and occasional! furniture manufacturers, building contractors 
ELON, sae 5 Mastethtabados and caravan makers, please write, giving full particulars of “< 
ie SONS PEST CONTROL LIMITED, CAMBRIDGE (member of the aad Ginetta “Live oan ———— 
Fison Group), requires a man, aged 28-40, experienced in all ee et eee Oe poet. - a 
aspects of market research. The work consists of research into 2) ° a a gh ad TS ORE SET T S| RRS 
markets for the company’s products, which are agricultural] CHARTERE CCOUNTAN equir with experl- 
chemicals, spraying machinery and services for the control of aersGale fA ence of F foot = CO ar tema arora ires, | in 
tural peats in this country and overseas, The wi rk is of absorbing Industrial Company of standing. Applicants, aged 30 t 35 
interest, and requires exceptional qualities of uriosity and years, must have had industrial experience and be capa! » of 


A Degree in Natural Science 
useful 


intelligence, 


would be a qualification, Applicants 


experience with large market research organisation, wher: 
knowledge of up-to-date techniques has been acquired. 
approximately £1,250 per annum, according 
tions and experience, with exceptional opportunities for advancement, 
(Quoting No. 
to Personne! Manager, 


salary 


Pension Scheme available.—Write 
fullest particulars, etc., 
Ltd., Bourn, Cambridge. 


T1CONOMICS GRADUATE (female) 
I's Manufacturing Organisation 
ledge ourrent 


and age.—Box 950 


Agri 


must I 


required by 
2 Analytical mind and good know- 
economic developments in major countries essential. 
Duties will cover study of changing conditions and relationship with 
export trade of UK. Apply, stating full qualifications, experience 





ilture or EBeonomics 
ave had sound 
a complete 
Commencing 
to age, qualifica- 
1063), stating age, Box 949. 
‘isons Pest Control, 


Large Motor 


working without day to day supervision. 
for a man of first-class technical quality and 
Commencing salary up to £2,000 per annum accor¢ 
vious earnings and experience, with outstanding prospec'S 
The appointment is pensionable. 
and previous appointments should be sent in confidence (0 


The position calls 
ot ty 
ing to pre 


A record of qualifications 


7XPORT SALES MANAGER, Man aged 30, who has unders'anding 
4 of a large number of Export Markets in which he has : 
successful sales results, now wishes to reside in UK, and has amie 
tion to obtain the post of Export Sales Manager, for which 
his knowledge, energies and administrative ability are mos! 


Particular experience advertising and marketing of branded product® 
Available January.—Box 942 


i hieved 


he feels 
suited. 
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_ may 14, 1955 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
-R CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958-63 
CITY OF PRETORIA 
eR CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1953-58 
CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 


CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK, 1964-66 
civen that in order to prepare the Warrants for 


NOK 1 1955, the balances of the several accounts in the 
interest ¢ ‘cocks will be struck on the night of June 1 next, 
— i after June 2 the stocks will be transferable ex 
ane ha 
dividend. For Barclays Bank pDco 


ondon Registrars of the above stock.) 
: G. A. D. HARRISON, Manager. 
London Wall, E.C.2 


_ CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1960 
” s by given that in order to prepare the Warrants for 
ee a ne 30. 1955, the balances of the several accounts in 
nas ned stock will be struck on the night of May 31 
age 11 on and after June 1 the stock will be transferable 
en Gvinens For Barclays Bank DCO 
i.ondon Registrars of the above stock.) 
/ G. A. D. HARRISON, Manager. 
Cireus F London Wall, E.C,2. 
May 3 , oo 
FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
VACANCIES FOR STATISTICIANS 
CENTRAL AFRICAN STATISTICAL OFFICE: 
MINISTRY OF FINANCE F 
Applicants t be British subjects, under 30, with a First or 
cond Class Hons, Degree (or equivalent) in Statistics, Mathematics, 


er appropriate subject. All MALE applicants must 
University course in Statistics or passed the examina- 


beonomics, oF 


ave taken a 


ions of an approved’ statistical society, For WOMEN entrants, who 
must be SIN &, preference will be given to those whose degree 
neludes stat < as a main subject. 
N.B.—App! ns will be considered from students taking Finals 
n in¢ 

2 salary (men) £800-£1,100, depending on qualifications and 
xperience, OF ale rising to £1,600. Women, £680-£840, depending on 
nialifications and experience, on scale rising to £1,280 p.a. 












Application forms and further details from the Secretary, Rhodesia 
jouse, 429 Strand, London, W.C.2, Closing date June 10th. 


NEW ZEALAND MARKET 
A well-esta ed, keen and experienced importing firm with 
irst-class trad edentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and 
“bristchur lesires to expand its activities, We seek exclusive 
gencies fror anufacturers. Can we discuss the sale of your 
roduct in New Zealand ? References Bank of New South Wales, 
mdon. Write direct to Mair and Co. (Importers), Ltd.; P.O. Box 
477, Christchun N.Z 
THE HOSIERY AND ALLIED TRADES RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 
Application e invited for the st of STATISTICIAN. The 
rson appointed would act as chief assistant to the Head of the 
ties Department Candidates should possess a degree in 
atisties « ‘hematics, and experience in industry would be an 
lvantage. 7 lepartment deals with a wide range of problems 
h fundament id industrial research, calling for the use of varied 
tical and thematical techniques. Salary within the range of 
£750 a ng to qualifications and experience. F.S.S.U. Pen- 
fon Scheme eration.—Forms of application and further details 
Stained from the Secretary, 4 First Avenue, Sherwood Rise, 


DEGREE ot London University is open to all 


Without | rsity residence. It is a valuable qualification for 

Mbitious m ind women engaged in accountancy, secretaryship, 
king. tina ommerce, public services. Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) 
wvides posta iunon of a high order fur the three (in some cases 
©) examina at reasonable fees. More than 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
denis have passed London B.Se.Econ (Final) exams, since 1925,~ 
Fispectus from) C., D, Parker, M.A.. LL.D.. Director of Studies 
vw. Pil WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 

DROGRE appointment open in North London for University 
Sraduate ngineer with ‘ten years’ industrial experience. 
camera j ility and good common sense essential in order to 

om 2a vyees on production of domestic appliances. Initial 
. Bon De Assistant to General Manager. Excellent pros- 
‘ PONOMIC UNSEQUENCE OF SIR WINSTON, is the title of 
: Bonk.) cle by Sir Oscar Hobson in the current issue of 
4 ors wo leading articles in this issue survey Britain's 
h the Str. jon Eve; Mr Butler's Act of Faith and The Boom 
7 tt in Brisas < smerica’s Recovery Now surveys another essential 
ot a oo economic prospect, The Banker for May includes 
* y's Unems |. a teties Growing Too Fast? New Attack on 

the Seotriet . nt ; The New Bank Salaries; and a special survey 
- 72 Colemat ot ie nae 2s, 6d, (30s. per year) from bookstalls 

YAY near ve See al Nv ewe 

POR EXE: TIVE ENGINEER seeks responsibility for produc- 


HE cha oi"' level.—Reply Box M/825, Strand House, W.C.2. 
requiring: “RED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIKS.--Directors 
d Similar cu, CrveeS Of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretarial 


tetary of i. J 'v@ posts are invited to communicate with the 
RIENTAT n institute, 14 New Bridge Street, E.C.4. 
Seen XPETS and rugs skilfully restored by craftsmen 


lally reduced terms during summer months.— 


Poubian Bros. Ltd, 7 Milk Street, EC. 





OEgyptian Sudan £5.10s. 











ing Maia: BS. Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. 
ved $150 or £7.12 Gibraltar, Poke : £3.15s. 
fri¢ a . Hongk : 
; Sho india & Ceylon am» £6 
fran : £6 fraq : £6 
td m ne jt er ler aR eS tae 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN 
SOCIOLOGY in the Department of Social Anthropology. Salary on 
& scale £650—£1,350 per annum; initial salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme.—Applications should be sent not later than 
May 28, 1955, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from 
whom further particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


B.Sc.(ECONOMICS) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (open without residence), 
which is a valuable qualification for executive appointments in conf- 
merce or industry, government or —— posts. The College 
founded 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified Tutors. Low 
fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for London pros and Diplomas, 
free from Registrar (60), Burlington House, Cambridge. —_ 
THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH. Applications are invited for the 
post of Head of one of the pioneer industrial operational research 
units in the country, Duties will include the supervision and control 
of about a dozen graduates who are working on a variety of prob- 
lems in connection with planning, management and organisation in 
the Iron and Steel Industry. Candidates should have a degree in 
Science, Economics Engineering or Mathematics. The salary range 
is from £1,080 to £1,520 according to age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, and the post is superannuated under the F.S,S.U. Those 
interested are invited to write personally to Sir Charles Goodeve, 


BISRA, 11 Park Lane, London, W.1, asking about the job and felling 
him about themselves, 


GENERAL INSPECTORSHIP 
THE JOHN LEWIS PARTNERSHIP 


thanks for their letters 698 candidates for the General Inspectorship 
advertised here on March 26th. The position has been filled. 


EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 


Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in 
thermoplastic materials should ask for a quotation from 
Marley Extrusions Ltd., 99 London Road, Riverhead, Seven- 
oaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 2251. 

f Soe et to Export Sales Manager required by large and old 
44. established lastic raw material manufacturers. Must have 
experience in sales office and a general knowledge .of the plastics 
industry is desirable. Should have fluency in two or more foreign 
languages and be willing to travel overseas. Age 30/40. Write, 
giving full details, to Box T.156, Foster, Turner and Everetts Ltd., 
11 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
C= ACCOUNTANT: Departmental stores group (5,000 em- 
/ ployees) invites applications for this senior executive appoint- 
ment at its head office in Liverpool. Candidates should be about 
35 years of age, professionally qualified, and have a minimum of 
10 years’ experience in industry. The company seeks a man who has 
wide experience of the introduction and application of budgetary 
contro! ; he should alse be conversant with the most modern aceount- 
ing and statistical methods. In addition he must have an enquiring 
mind accustomed to the production of contro! information, rather 
than mere figures, for management. The commencing salary will be 
£2,500 per annum plus pension rights under a contributory scheme. 
Applications, stating age, education, full details of career and salaries 
earned, should be made to Cooper Brothers and Co., Chartered 
Accountants, 14 George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C.4, 
‘ELF-DRIVE CARS by Autohall. Get around more quickly and 
\) efficiently in one of our. 200 1955 cars, all expertly maintained for 
trouble-free motoring for business or for pleasure. Special discount 
offers, contract rates, and full free maintenance. Reduced rates from 
mid-September to mid-May. Repurchase scheme, and special new 
attraction of self-drive package tours.—Write for all information to 
Autohall, Dept. 2, 302/6 King St.. Hammersmith, W.6. Riverside 
2881. Cables, Autohall, London. 
MAJOR manufacturing organisation has vacancies of various 
4\& grades for men of good education (professional qualification, or 
degree in engineering, economics or commerce preferred) in the 
department concerned with the financial paaning, appraisal and 
control of an unprecedented capital expenditure programme. The 
ability to investigate, under broad terms of reference, to report and 
to make recommendations is essential, whilst successful applicants 
will probably have had experience either in the control of capital 
expenditure (or other flow elements, e.g. production) against a 
forward plan, or of appraising the operational effect in financial 
terms of proposed capital expenditure, Positions are permanent and 
pensionable with good starting salary.—Please reply Box $26, quoting 
reference CPH/2. 
YENIOR investment statistician, 32 (actuary), seeks change indus- 
) trial company, institution or substantial stockbrokers. Thorough 
knowledge investments and finance. experienced reviews, market 
letters, etc. Salary £1,500.—Box 939. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London 
University Degrees; Law Society; Bar: Accountancy; Banking; 
Secretarial; Civil Service: Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
cation etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects, 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


G 9/2) 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


israel : £6 Pakistan : £6 
japan: £9 Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 
Malaya : £6.15s. S. America and W. indies : £7.15s. 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by. Tur Economist Newspaper, L1p., 
Pestage on this issue: Inland 2d.; Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, May 14, 1955. 
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